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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Crossy Hatt.—We are happy to an- 
nounce that a meeting was held, May 8th, 
at the City of London Tavern, W. T. Cope- 
land, Esq. M.P. and Alderman, in the 
Chair, to consider the best means for pre- 
serving and restoring that beautiful speci- 
men of domestic architecture, Croshy Hall, 
and to appropriate it, when restored, to some 
useful public object. A Committee was 
formed (of which Octavius: Wigram, Esq. 
was appointed Treasurer, and S. J, Capper, 
Esq. Hon. Sec.) and several subscriptions 
were entered into (see p. 424). 

A monument to the memory of Sir Wil- 
liam Wilson, the sculptor employed at Not- 
tingham Castle (see our Nov. magazine, p. 
325), still remains ia the church of Sutton 
Coldfield, in Warwickshire, near Birming- 
ham. The:following is the inscription, by 
which it will be seen that his wife, whom 
Deering erroneously called ‘‘a Leicester- 
shire widow lady, the Lady Putsey,” was not 
a Lady by title before she ‘* got him 
knighted,” but the widow of Henry Pusey, 
esq. of Langley Hall in the parish of Sutton 
Coldfield :—‘* Near this place lieth the body 
of St William Wilson, Knight, interred here 
by his own desire. He was born at Leices- 
ter; but after his marriage with his well- 
beloved Jady, Jane relict of Henry Pudsy, 
Esq. he lived many years in this parish, 
where he also died the 3d day of June 1710, 
in the 70th year of his age, and generally 
beloved, and very much and no less deserv- 
edly lamented ; being a person of great in- 
genuity, singular integrity, unaffected piety, 
and very fruitful in good works—the only 
issue he left behind him. 


Aut tumulis flamma, aut imber subducet honores, 
Annorum aut ictu pondera victa ruent ; 
At non ingenio quzsitum nomen ab zvo 

Excidet Artifici: stat sine morte decus. 

«¢ Mr. John Barns set up this marble table 
in pious and grateful memory of his ho- 
noured uncle.”—It will be noticed that the 

Iptor’s profession is very slightly alluded 
to; most obviously, however, in the learned 
language—unless there is also a doulle en- 
tendre in the term ‘‘ good works,” which is 
not improbable. 

A Plan has been proposed to Government 
by Wm. Bardweil, esq. architect, for im- 
provements in Westminster, on a most ex- 
tended scale, which, if executed, would have 
the effect of raising a new city on S.W. side 
of the metropolis. ‘The grand features of 
the plan are first, a street 4,700 feet long, 
and 100 feet broad, from the Abbey to 
Grosvenor-place ; three squares, each 800 
feet long, and 100 broad; and a crescent 
opening into the Park. The houses of Staf- 
ford-row and James-street being all swept 
away, an extensive circle is struck around 
Buckingham-palace, the periphery of which 
circle is planted with quadruple rows of trees. 
The whole of the squares and new street 
to be raised three or four feet above the 
present level, and thus secure the important 





~is a very old man. 


advantage of good drainage; the want of 
which now renders this district a horrible 
nuisance. The houses to be all fire-proof, 
and have flat roofs finished with a balustrade, 
forming an agreeable and useful promenade. 
The National Gallery presents a facade 710 
feet long (half the length of the Louvre 
Gallery),composed of a grand diastyle twelve- 
columned portico, with wings separated from 
each other by intervals, decorated with rich 
niches containing statues of professors of 
the sister arts. ‘The centre is surmounted 
by an attic supported by caryatides, and 
crowned with a lofty cupola. The whole of 
this superstructure is raised upon a ‘rustic 
basement of arches, which are filled in with 
glass, forming shops and dwellings, the 
rents of which it is presumed will return an 
interest upon the outlay: so that-in fact a 
National Gallery upon this plan may be built 
and maintained without expense to the 
country. 

A CorresPponDENT observes—‘*‘ It has 
fallen in my way lately to hear several re- 
cently ordained Clergymen read the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ and Nicene Symbols, 
with a degree of inattention which surprises 
me, knowing that all of them, except one, are 
graduates ot Oxford or Cambridge. They read 
Mn tis wesgacmoy, instead of wn esceveyxns ; 
and lay an improper stress on the substantive 
verb, as if it were emphatic in the original, 
where it does not occur at all, being supplied 
only by the English idiom, * Rose again,’ as 
if he had risen before ; ‘ Come again,’ as if he 
had never come before. Q@sov ex @zov, as if 
@r0yv @rov—and 3y’. du in immediate connec- 
tion with Ilarg:, as if that, and not Kupioy, 
were its antecedent. A moment’s glance at 
the Greek would surely prevent such inac- 
curacies, through which, in the two last in- 
stances, the doctrine is entirely lost.” 

In answer to InvestTiGaTor (p. 290), a 
Correspondent states that ‘‘ the present Stu- 
art of Tillicultrie is the ¢hird Baronet. He 
married a widow lady of the name of 
M‘Lachlan, of the island of Jamaica. I do 
not know whether he has suns or not. He 
He was not the son of 
the 2d Baronet, who married Miss Calder- 
wood of Polton; but rather, I believe, the 
son of Hugh or James, sons of the 1st Ba- 
ronet. [Further information is requested. ] 

There is a little inaccuraey in our review 
of Mr. Tate’s Horatius Restitutus, p- 416, 
respecting the MSS.—Bentley, whom he 


‘quotes, p. iii, notices the different position 


of the Ars Poetica in sume MSS. but no in- 
stance is given of such an inversion of the 
other works of Horace as the first cited 
D’Orvillian MS, presents. 

The profiles of an African Prince and 
European Princess, of which a drawing was 
communicated by X. N. are probably cast 
from an antique gem. It is certainly nota 
medal : but, without seeing it, it is difficult 
to say more. 
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NOTICES OF ANCIENT VERULAM-—-FOUNDATION AND PRESENT DILAPIDATED 
STATE OF ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY CHURCH. 


New Kent Road, 
Mr. Urban, May 17, 1832. 

THE following desultory notices 
have been suggested by the public ad- 
vertisement of ‘‘ the resolutions of the 
meeting held under the auspices of 
the Earl of Verulam, Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of Hertford, at the Town 
Hall, St. Alban’s, on Wednesday, 2nd 
May, 1832, in order to take into con- 
sideration the ruinous state of the 
Abbey Church of St. Alban, and the 
steps to be adopted in order to save it 
from destruction.”’* 

This subject, by irresistible associa- 
tion, carries us back to the first ger- 
minations of Christianity in Britain. 

Whether St. Paul or Joseph of 
Arimathea first preached the Gospel 
in our island is a matter with which 
antiquaries may amuse themselves, 
without the fear of either opinion 
being directly refuted. It is more 
certainly acknowledged that the light 
of the Gospel had begun to glimmer 
jn Britain as easly as the second 


century, owing to the facilities af- 
forded for its diffusion by the almost 
general subjection of the island to the 
Roman arms; and thus it is that Pro- 
vidence generally works in the gradual 
maturing of his decrees, not by fre- 
quent miraculous interpositions, as 
visionaries and fanatics would induce 
us to believe, but by a secret direction 
of circumstgnces, which appear at a 
superficial view to have little connec- 
tion with His ultimate wise purposes. 
In this way, for example, we conceive 
that the admixture of European colo- 
nists among semi-barbarous and Pagan 
nations, will lead thos¢-nations to a 
gradual adoption of they .arty and 
manners, to a desire to participate in 
their learning, and that thus po i 

be prepared to receive the of 
orthodox religion, left in these latter 
days to make its way by natural 
means. All other expectations and 
endeavours, however well intended, 
have for their groundwork a blind en- 
thusiasm, and must therefore end in 





* Subjoined is a copy of the resolutions alluded to :— 












Resolved,—That this meeting see with the deepest regret the very serious accident 
which has occurred to this venerable edifice, so-fine a specimen of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
and so intimately connected with some of the most interesting events of our national history. 

That this meeting learn, from the report of a survey recently made and now read, 
that many parts of the Abbey Church are in a ruinously dilapidated state, and demand imme- 
diate and extensive reparation, for which the sum of 15,0001. at least will be required. 

That the funds of the parish are wholly inadequate to meet this emergency, and, un- 
less assisted by a national subscription, this most ancient of our sacred edifices must inevi- 
tably fall to ruin. 

That this meeting cannot contemplate a circumstance so disgraceful to the present 
age, and they therefore anticipate that the spirit of liberality and good taste which 
have so recently rescued York Minster and the Lady Chapel at St. Saviour’s, Southwark 
from destruction will be equally instrumental in the restoration of the Abbey Church. 

That the cordial and respectful thauks of this meeting are due to the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of London, and the Rev. Dr. Watson, the Archdeacon of St, Alban’s, for their mu- 
nificent donations and kind support. 

That, in order to carry the objects of this meeting into effect, a public meeting be con- 
vened for Wednesday, the 23d day of May instant, at one o’clock, at the Thatched House 
Tavern, St. James’s-street. 

That such meeting be advertised in all the leading papers, and that the respective editors 
be requested to advocate the cause. 

That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to the Earl of Verulam, the Chair- 
man, for his able conduct in the chair, and his furtherance of the purposes of this meeting. 

Signed, VeruLaM, Chairman. 

The meeting at the Thatched House has been postponed in consequence of the party 

dissensions which divide and distract the public mind. 
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the establishment of false principles, 
or in disappointment. The Roman pi- 
lum became indirectly subservient to 
the spread of Christianity ;—so may 
the British bayonet, when wielded 
only for the sake of that order 
and good government which is a real 
benefit to all—not for oppression or 
persecution, 

There are associations connected with 
the Abbey Church dedicated to St. Al- 
ban, and its immediate vicinity, which 
irresistibly command respect from the 
polished and. well-constituted mind. 
Here was the intrenched camp or de- 
fensive station of Cassivelaunus, into 
which the flocks and herds of the pas- 
toral ancient Britons had been driven 
for security, and which was taken by 
assault by the Roman legions under 
Cesar, l'rom Cesar’s own account 
of the matter,* we may infer that the 
resistance of the Britons was very de- 
termined. He appears to have been 
constrained to have recourse to strata- 
gem in order to reduce their citadel, 
for he attacked it in fwo places; no 
doubt one attack was a feint or false 
demonstration, and, while the atten- 
tion of the Britons was distracted, the 
whole Roman force was made to bear 
upon the other point. 

In Nero’s time we find this spot 
elevated to the distinction of a muni- 
cipal city, Verulamium, with its De- 
curiones, Equites, Senators, Decem- 
virs, Triumvirs, Censors, Ediles, Ques- 
tors, and Flamens. It was destroyed 
by fire and sword in the revolt of Boa- 
dicea ; but, after the defeat of her army 
by Suetonius, arose again from its 
ruins, and continued a flourishing place 
until the wars between the Britons 
and Saxons, when it was finally, like 
many other Roman stations, laid waste. 
The plough now passes over its area. 
The massy fragments, ineffaceably 
pointing out the circuit of its walls, 
the coin, or portion of a figured Samian 








* Comment. Lib. v. cap. 7. 

+ A silver British coin, given both by 
Camden and Speed, (Britannia, by Gibson, 
p- 298; Historie of Great Britaine, p. 30), 
has on one side an unbridled horse, and the 


riz ; onthe other VER. The first 


has been: read Tascia for Tase (British) 


tribute money. I have never seen the coin, 


letters 


but could the inverted A be read as a V., 
CIVIFAS 'VERVLAM would be an easy so- 


lution. 
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vase, occasionally turned up, are the 


‘sole witnesses of the existence of an- 


cient Verulamium. ‘‘ Nunc seges ubi 
Troja fuit!”’ 

Its name, however, still survived its 
ruin; and,iittle disposed as its destroyers 
were to respect such matters, its uni- 
versal notoriety obliged them to call it 
“Weplam Ceycep.” Spenser, in his 
Ruins of Time, introduces the genius 
of Verulam lamenting her fall. 


I was that city which the garland wore, 
Of Briton’s pride delivered unto me, 
By Roman victors, which it won of yore; 
Though nought of all but ruines now [ be, 
And lie in mine owne ashes as ye see ; 
Verlame I was; what boots it what I was? 
Sith now I am but weeds and wasteful grass, 
* * * * * 
Thereto for warlike power and people’s store 
In Britanny was none to match with me, 
That many often did aby full sore, 
Ne Troynovant,* though elder sister she, 
With my great forces may compared be ; 
That stout Pendragont to his peril felt, 
Who in a siege seven years about me dwelt. 


But long ere this, Boadicea Britonness, 

Her mighty hoast against my bulwarks 
brought ; 

Boadicea, that victorious conqueress, 

That lifting up her brave heroic thought 

*Bove woman’s weakness, with the Romans 
fought, 

Fought and in field against them thrice pre- 
vailed. 


And though by foree I conquered were 

Of hardy Saxons, and became their tlirall; 

Yet was I with much bloodshed bought full 
dear, 

And priz’d with slaughter of their General, 

The monument of whose sad funeral, 

For wonder of the world, long in me lasted, 

But now to nought, through spoil of time, 
is wasted. 


And where the chrystal Thamis wont to 
slide ¢ 

In silver channel down along the lee, 

About whose flowery banks, on either side, 

A thousand nymphs, with mirthful jolitee 





* London. 

+ Verulam fell into the hands of the 
Saxons; but Uther the Briton, surnamed 
for his serpentine subtilty Pendragon, with 
much difficulty, after a very tedious siege, 
recovered it.—Gilson’s Camden, p. 298. 

t The tradition that the river Thames 
formerly ran under the walls of old Verulam, 
arose probably from the great lake which 
formed its northern boundary being drained 
in the tenth century, and being thus reduced 
into the insignificant streamlet which runs 
there at this day. 
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Were wont to play, from all annoyance free ; 
There now no river’s course is to be seen, 
But mvorish fens and marshes ever green! 

No modern town would, in all pro- 
bability, have arisen in immediate 
connection with the site of old Ve- 
rulam,—but its limits would have re- 
mained at this day like those of that 
curious cotemporary relic Silchester, 
a mere boundary hedge to the husband- 
man,—had it not been for the memory 
of the courage and sufferings of Al- 
banus, a Roman citizen and Christian 
martyr, who died for his unshaken 
devotion to the Christian faith, in the 
persecution of the church under Dio- 
cletian. Nor can we doubt, as we 
have eisewhere taken occasion to ob- 
serve,* the piety and heroism of many 
of these primitive British Christians, 
however superstitious ignorance or 
crafty policy may have ascribed to them 
in after ages a reputation for absurd 
miraculous powers and ridiculous as- 
ceticism. Albanus was the pupil of 
Amphibalus, who also suffered martyr- 
dom; and the fame of both, with some 
tradition of the place of their inter- 
ment, had remained until the end of 
the ninth century, when the bones of 
St. Alban were disinterred by the 
Mercian monarch, Offa, under alleged 
miraculous guidance, and enshrined in 
the church of the monastery founded 
by him on the eminence about three 
hundred yards north of old Verulam. 
On the authority of Matthew Paris, 
the historian, (who it were superfluous 
to say flourished in the thirteenth 
century, and was a Monk of St. 
Alban’s Abbey), we learn, that the 
successive earlier abbots were exceed- 
ingly busied in ransacking the site of 
old Verulam for materials wherewith 
to construct the church of the monas- 
tery, which at first was but a slight 
and temporary building. Large heaps 
of Roman brick were collected for this 
purpose, and used by Paul, who suc- 
ceeded to the abbacy in the year 1077, 
and a portion of whose work, con- 
sisting of the lofty arches and piers, 
entirely of Roman brick, which sup- 
port the central towers, remains at 
this day an interesting confirmation 
of Matthew Paris’s account. 

The Abbey Church of St. Alban’s 
consists of a pile of building extend- 
ing from east to west about 540 
feet, the transepts from north to south 


* Hist. Notices of Tavistock and its Ab- 
bey.—Gent, Mag. vol. c. i. p. 114. 





Notices of St. Alban’s Abbey Church. 
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175 feet; behind the high altar is a 
chapel of the. Virgin or Lady Chapel, 
erected at a somewhat later period 
than that at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
but characterized in language appli- 
cable to both edifices as ‘‘ a structure, 
the proportions of which are so just 
and beautiful, and its decorations dis- 
play so much elegant simplicity, that 
it may be referred to as a specimen of 
pure and cultivated taste, and a model 
that would do credit to any age.” 

The nave of the churchis constructed 
for the greater part in the style of the 
thirteenth century ; ithasavery interest- 
ing painted ceiling of board, which was 
erected by Abbot Wheathampstead in 
1428 ; this is divided into square com- 
partments, in each of which are painted 
3S encircled by eight Gothic con- 
verging arches ; the whole effect of the 
roof seen from the choir is exceedingly 
rich. It is, we understand (for we 
have not yet personally visited the 
spot), a long portion of the upper part 
of the south wall of this nave which 
has given way, fallen upon, and con- 
siderably damaged the roof of the ad- 
joining aile. An appeal, as we have 
seen, has been made to the public, 
soliciting their aid to effect che neces- 
sary repairs. We have too many re- 
cent instances on record of the preva- 
lent feeling in similar matters, to sup- 
pose that that appeal can be made in 
vain, and we hope at no distant day 
to see a sum of money set apart by 
Government in aid of the general sup- 
port of edifices connected with the his- 
tory of our country, with our national 
reputation for science, and with our 
religious faith ;—cold, sordid, and 
mistakingly calculating must that 
heart indeed be, which can suffer the 
monuments of its country’s ancient 
glory and existence to crumble si- 
lently into dust, and be swept from the 
earth as obsolete, useless, and forgotten 
things. 

While the page of history has a 
charm — while the combination of 
beautiful: lines and geometric art can 
be appreciated—while devotion loves 
to worship and to linger in temples 
worthy of the great Author of all 
things—this can never be! The an- 
cient edifices of England will plead fon 
themselves to an enlightened age with 
silent but emphatic eloquence, im- 





t Neale’s Colles. aud Paroch. Churches, 
Vol, I 











$90 Alliance between Church and State-—Queen-street Chapel. [May, 


pressing on the mental ear “‘ You can- 
not suffer us to fall!” We may 
be allowed to conclude in the strain 
of reflection with which we set 
out. In the early dawnings of the 
gospel light in this country, the finger 
of Providence may be traced support- 
ing the Christian church (then occa- 
sionally tolerated or persecuted at the 
caprice of the ruling powers) under 
the most discouraging and fiery trials. 
Her members were then enabled, by 
divine support, “‘ to resist”’ in the 
cause of truth ‘‘ unto blood.” In the 
next age the church is seen trium- 
phantly established and allied with 
the secular power, and it must be ac- 
knowledged that her doctrines became 
tarnished by that corruption of the 
world, from which in the poor and 
humble state of her existence she had 
been free ;—on a sudden, when the 
clouds of priestcraft and superstition 
had overspread, with midnight intel- 
lectual darkness, the Christian hori- 
zon, the sun of the Reformation arose 
to dispel them, and burst forth in the 
meridian splendour of intellectual illu- 
mination on these favoured realms. 
It must be owing to our own indiffer- 
ence, our lukewarmness, our disunion 
in matters of decent cerémony and 
subordination, if the mists should again 
gather round us and the storm again 
assail the vessel of the church; with 
which that of the monarchy and state 
are so combined, that, whatever modern 
political economists, quacks, and spe- 
culators in liberalism may say, they 
form butone goodly ship, and must sink 
or swim together. Every disunion of 
the close connection which has hi- 
therto interlinked them, makes but a 
gaping chink in the planksof the bark, 
through which the waters eagerly 
rush, throw the ship into confusion, 
the pilots into dismay, and require 
all hands to the pumps to throw off~ 
the threatening deluge, or to aid in 
stopping the dangerous leak. 

Happy, firm, and irresistible that 
monarchy in which, like ours, religion 
and a free and well-balanced constitu- 
tion areinclose bands of mutual support 
and alliance. The example of a neigh- 
bouring kingdom will shew us the 
converse of this position—a rude un- 
stable democracy, to moderate which 
a chairman is appointed, who is 
mocked with the name of king! : 

Lest, Mr. Urban, you should think 
me getting too political, when I am only 
striving to avoid beifg archxologically 


dull, and to incorporate with my no- 
tices such reflections as naturally grow 
out of my subject, I shall conclude by 
offering you for your next number 
some account of Crosby Hall, in the 
city of London, and of Waltham Cross, 
in favour of the preservation of both 
which ‘interesting historical monu- 
ments such truly meritorious efforts 
are now in progress. 


Yours, &c. a 3: =. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, May 10. 


THE unqualified replies which Mr. 
Bedford has thought proper to give to 
every observation of mine on the de- 
tail of Queen-street Chapel, renders it 
necessary that I should not suffer his 
observations to pass over entirely un- 
noticed ; although, from the personal 
style in which his letters to you are 
couched, it is far from a pleasant task 
to incur a controversy with such an 
adversary. Reminding Mr. Bedford 
that assertions are not proofs, neither 
is abusive language likely to ‘“‘en- 
lighten,” to use Mr. Bedford’s phrase, 
or to convince, I add that, until I see 
on paper Mr. Bedford’s authorities 
for the faulty architecture of Trinity 
Church, I shall not retract one word 
or one syllable of what I have written. 

My veracity, however, being con- 
cerned in one of Mr. Bedford’s con- 
tradictions, I cannot allow that por- 
tion of his letter to pass over so easily. 
With respect to the columns and their 
hoops, he says that my assertion, like 
many others (what others?) is at va- 
riance with the fact. Does Mr. Bed- 
ford mean to assert that the hoops are 
not painted black? If they are not, 
why did he not say what colour they 
are painted with? It is sufficient for 
my purpose that they appear to the 
eye to be black, and that Mr. Bedford 
knows as well as I do; and before he 
contradicts with so much asperity a 
second time, I would recommend him 
to consider whether he does not im- 
peach his own veracity in so doing. 
As to the hoops in question being in- 
tended for use, I am perfectly aware 
of that circumstance, and never stated 
they were not. I require not an archi- 
tect to tell me that hoops are useful 
things, whether they environ a beer 
barrel or a column which needs such 
a support. ay 

As to the specimen of metal bands 
on columns at Westminster and else- 
where, I shall not take the trouble 
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of “‘erilightening’” Mr. Bedford on 
that head, as there is no similarity 
whatever between those works and the 
architecture of Trinity Church. To 
convince me, it is necessary that Mr. 


Bedford’ should show such hoops 
as those on his columns, in some an- 
cient example, and when he does so 
he will truly enlighten me; until 
which I shall remain unconvinced by 
any dogmatical assertions which my 
opponent may utter. 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 


British Museum, 
April 11. 

HAVING lately had occasion to make 
some researches into the history of the 
Game of Chess, and the changes it has 
undergone since its introduction into 
Europe, one of the subjects of inquiry 
which attracted my attention was the 
various forms by which the chess-men 
were formerly represented, particularly 
in England. Such notices as I could 
find in books and MSS. I have else- 
where made use of,* but it has forcibly 
occurred to me, that among our old 
English families some specimens of 
ancient Chess-men must certainly still 
be preserved ; since they are articles 
not liable to be destroyed by ordinary 
accidents, but, on the contrary, we 
might rather expect them to have been 
carefully hoarded up as curiosities, 
So early as the time of Edward the 
First, we meet with mention of sets of 
Chess-men made of ivory or crystal,t 
and during the 16th century such en- 
tries in the household books of the 
period are very numerous. A few in- 
stances chosen at hazard will best il- 
lustrate this. In the inventory of Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s furniture, taken during 
his life-time,} is : 

“* Chest Boordes.—Of the same Cheste 
boordes, i. p’, with their men. 

‘© Tables of Boone.—Of the seide Tables 
of Boone, with the men of the same, i. p’.” 

From the Inventory of Henry the 
Eighth’s household stuff, made by 
warrant under the Great Seal, 1 Edw. 
VI.§ the games of chess and tables 
(draughts) would seem to have been 


Mr. Urzsan, 





'* From Mr. Madden’s elaborate article 
in the volume of Archzologia lately pub- 
lished, we have made some extracts in a 
subsequent part of our present number. 

t Household Book of Edw..I, 
t. MS. Harl. 599. 
-§ MS. Harl. 1419, A. B. 


Inquiry Sor ancient. Chessmen. - 
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constantly played at. In the King’s 
Privy Chamber at Greenwich, we find ° 


‘¢Tt’m, one payer of tables of bone and 
woodde in a case of leather.” 

“«Tt’m, twoo bagges wt tablemen and 
chessemen.” 

‘«Tt'm, a payer of tables of bone, wt chest- 
men belonging to the same.” 


In the closet over the ‘‘ Water- 
steire ’ occur two more pair of tables 
and men, and in the lower Study two 
additional pair. Again, inthe King’s Se- 
cret Study, called the ‘‘Chaier House,” 
at Westminster, among numerous si- 
milar entries are: 


‘¢Tt’m, a Standisshe of blacke leather, 
prynted wt gold, cont’ chetsemen.” 

** A case of greane vellat, cont’ a peire of 
Tables of Ibonet, wt a bagge of greane vel- 
lat, cont’ tablemen, a case of black leather, 
wt Tablemen and Chessemen.” 

‘* A paire of Tables or Chesse bourde, wt 
dyuerse kindes of tables in it to play it.” 


In the “ Little Study” occur many 
other examples, and among them : 

“<Tt’m, a case of purple veluet conteyn- 
inge a paire of Tables and a chesse borde 
wt table men and Chessemen.” 


A marginal note of the periéd says, 

“* Mete for y¢ Kynge, and lefte forthe for 
his Maiestie: d’d [delivered] to Mr. Ro- 
gers to the Kynges vse, 12° No. 1549.” 


This would prove, therefore, that 
young King Edward played at chess, 
as well as his father. In the little 
study called the ‘‘ Newe Library,” I 
also find, 


‘¢It’m, a case of horne w* table men, 
garnished wt the Kingis armes, furnished.” 

‘¢]t’m, one boxe blacke wt chessemen 
grauen in bone.” 

«« It’m, one paier of Tables of brasselle.”’ 

‘< Tt’m, one bagge of grene vellat wt! 
ch and tabl for the same.” 


And at Windsor : 
‘«It’m, a Chessebourde gilte, wt a case 
to the same.” 





These examples may suffice for the 
16th century. In the 17th, we know 
that the game of chess was much cul- 
tivated by the Court, and particularly 
by Charles the First*; in the inventory 
of whose effects, some very curious 
entries on this subject are found. 
Thus in the Tower jewel-house is no- 
ticed : 

«¢ A Chess board said to be Queen Eliza- 
beth’s, inlaid with gold, silver and pearles, 
valued at 191. 10s. sold to John Northey, 
4 March, 1649, for 231.” 
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At Somerset House occur the fol- 
lowing items : 

‘© A paire of plaine [playing] Tables of 
inlayed wood garnished with silver gilt, sett 
with stones and pearls, y* men of wood part 
white, part silver gilt, with a box, and a 
suite of Chessemene of silver, valued 501.” 

«¢ A Chest Board of white bone carved 
and cutt on fora paire of Tables, valued 2.” 

At Richmond : 

*¢ One old Chess board of cloth of gold, 
and one old Chess board sett with glass. 
Sold for 10s.” 


And among the “‘ Goods valued 28 
Nov. 1651,” is, ‘‘A Chesse board of 
silver w 30 men to it, being parcele 
silver and parcele cristall,”’ valued at 
307. Besides the above, “ playing- 
tables ” of mother-of-pearl and cedar 
are mentioned, which, from the num- 
ber of men, must have been back- 
gammon-boards. 

But what I more particularly wish 
to learn, by the medium of your pe- 
riodical, is, whether any sets of chess- 
men of the reign of Henry VIII. are 
still in private collections, and I 
should esteem it a favour if any of 
your readers can give me this infor- 
mation. The names of the chess-men 
about that time became partly chang- 
ed. The ancient terms of Ferce, 
Alfyn, and Roc, were dropped for 
those of Queen, Bishop, and Tower ; 
and it was at this time, in all proba- 
bility, the important variations took 
place in the moves of the queen and 
bishop, which proceeded, I believe, 
from the gallantry of the court of 
Francis the First. Before that time 
the queen could only move one square 
at a time, and was consequently the 
least valuable piece in the game; 
whilst the range of the bishop was 
confined to three squares, including 
the one in which it stood. The sub- 
ject has such an interest for myself, 
that I forget when treating of it, that 
1 become tedious to others ; therefore, 
for the present, I shall conclude. 

Yours, &c. F. Mappen. 


OQ 


Mr. Ursan, “= ne “4 

IT having been determined to pull 
down the Chapel of Mosterton, a 
village in this neighbourhood, in the 





* A magnificent set of chess-men which 
had belonged to Charles the First, were ex- 
hibited in the year 1789 to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. Barrington. They were 
at that time the property of Lord Barring- 
ton. 


Mosterton Chapel, Dorsetshire. 
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parish of South Perrott, I inclose 
a short account of it for insertion. As 
the structure contains nothing pecu- 
liarly interesting, so it. would not 
claim a distinct notice in your work, 
if it were not destined so soon: to be 
numbered with the things that were. 

Mosterton CuaPet consists of a 
nave and chancel, and is situated on 
the right-hand side of, and at about 
fifty yards distance from the high 
road leading from Crewkerne to 
Beaminster. It is two miles and 
three-quarters from Crewkerne, and a 
quarter of a mile from the village of 
Mosterton. 

The nave, 37 feet 6 inches long, and 
13 feet wide, is entered by two door- 
ways ; one of them, on the north side, 
is protected by a porch; the other, 
immediately below a great western 
window, is relieved by plain mould- 
ings. It receives light through six 
pointed windows, of which four are 
of two lights each, with cinquefoil 
heads and trefoil-headed perpendicu- 
lar tracery; one is a modern single- 
light; and the last, occupying the 
greater portion of the western front, 
is of four lights, with cinquefoil heads 
and trefoil-headed perpendicular tra- 
cery. Some fragments of painted 
glass occupy the head of one of the 
north windows. In the north-east 
corner is a circular turret, which for- 
merly contained the rood-loft stair- 
case. The ceiling is coved and ribbed. 

The chancel, 15 feet 3 inches long, 

and 12 feet 6 inches wide, communi- 
cates with the nave under a pointed 
arch. It has two windows, one of 
them, to the east, is of two lights, 
with trefoil heads and a quatrefoil in 
tracery, the other is a single-light. 
The ceiling, like that of the nave, is 
coved and ribbed. 
. The western wall of the nave is 
continued up above the ridge of the 
roof, and is pierced with two aper- 
tures, in one of which a small bell is 
suspended. The angles of the build- 
ing are strengthened with diagonal 
buttresses, and the apex of the east- 
ern wall of the nave is surmounted 
with a plain cross. 

The font is an octagonal stone ba- 
son, lined with lead, 2 feet 4 inches 
across; it rests on a cylindrical pe- 
destal; the height of the whole is 2 
feet 9 inches. 

The date of this chapel may be re- 
ferred to the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Wo. Sawyer. 
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OTTERDEN PLACE, KENT. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THERE are few subjects which af- 
ford greater entertainment to the mind 
than the rise and progress of science ; 
and in reviewing the gradations by 
which mankind have arrived at their 
present state of knowledge, curiosity 
naturally leads. us. to inquire after the 
persons by whom, and the places 
where, any remarkable discoveries 
have been made; whilst the interest 
we take respecting them is increased 
in proportion as they develope to us 
the laws of nature; avert evils, admi- 
nister to the necessities, or contribute 
to the.enjoyments of man. Viewed 
with regard to these objects, the science 
of Electricity stands pre-eminent. 

Electricity is probably “‘ present in 
every form of matter,” and its influ- 
énce universal.* We have seen in 
our own day the great progress of the 
science by the discovery of the rela- 
tion of electrical to chemical changes ; 
an agency by which not only various 
changes are directly produced, but 





* Brande’s Lectures. 





which likewise influences almost all 
which take place.t The connection be- 
tween Electricity and Magnetism has 
been recently strengthened and con- 
firmed ; and interesting researches into 
electrical -induction are still proceed- 
ing. The names of the philosophers 
who have thus advanced the science 
are familiar to us,{ and at the Royal 
Institution have the most important 
discoveries been made, and the most 
brilliant experiments exhibited. 

Possessed of the means of protec- 
tion from the destructive effects of 
lightning, by the labours of former 
electricians, and by those of later ones, 
of the most extensive powers of ana- 
lysis, we may with truth affirm, 


Téxvn Kpatotpev ov ioe vixopeba. 
Eurip. 
Under the impression of these ob- 
servations, I am induced to transmit 
to you the following memoir, accom- 
panied with engravings from drawings 
taken by myself. 








+ The writer of this article, when very young, was present at an exhibition of electrical 
experiments at the house of the late John Hunter in Jermyn-street, and he perfectly re- 
collects the observation Mr. Hunter then made to him, ** You have seen these beautiful 
experiments. Of Electricity as a science we at present know nothing ; but the time will ar- 
rive when it will be found to act a most important part in the economy of Nature.” 

t In Eleetricity by contact, Galvani, Volta, Ritter, Davy. On the connection between: 
Electricity and Magnetism, Oersted, Wollaston, Faraday, Barlow, Ritchie.” On the-ope- 
ration of these forces beneath the surface of the earth, Sully, Fox, and’ Faraday, in this 
country ; Dobereiner and others on the Continent. : 

Gent. Mac. May; 1832. . 


Q 
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My friend the late Tiberius Cavallo 
has observed in his treatise on Elec- 
tricity, that a new era in that science 
commenced from Stephen Gray, whose 
experiments led to considerable disco- 
veries; and as most of those experi- 
ments were carried on in conjunction 
with the late GranvilleWheler, at Otter- 
den Place in Kent; as several of them 
were made to carry the electric influ- 
ence to considerable distances, experi- 


Early Experiments in Electricity. 
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ments which led to the positive asser- 
tion and proof of the identity of light- 
ning with electricity by Dr. Franklin, 
and to his invention of metallic con- 
ductors ;* as the first living animal 
was electrified by Mr. Wheler at Otter- 
den; and as the phenomenon of a 
pencil of light issuing from an electri- 
cal point, was first distinctly seen 
there,{ I flatter myself your philo- 
sophical as well as antiquarian readers 











® « June 30, 1729. I went,” says Mr. Gray, ‘‘ to Otterden Place, to wait on Mr. Wheler, 
carrying with me a small glass cane of about eleven inches long and seven eighth parts of an 
inch in diameter, with some other requisite materials, designing only to give Mr. Wheler 
specimens of my experiments. ‘The first was from the window in the long gallery that 
opened into the hall, the height about sixteen feet. The next from the battlements of the 
house down into the fore court, twenty-nine feet ; then from the clock turret to the ground, 
which was 34 feet; this being the greatest height we could come at, and, notwithstanding 
the smallness of the cane, the leaf brass was attracted and repelled beyond what | expected. 
As we had no greater heights here, Mr. Wheler was desirous to try whether we could not 
carry the electric virtue horizontally. He proposed a silk line to support the line by which 
the electric virtue was to pass; with which, together with the apt method Mr. Wheler 
contrived, and with the great pains he took himself, and the assistance of his servants, we 
succeeded far beyond our expectations. The first experiment was made in the matted gal- 
lery July 2, 1729, about ten in the morning. About four feet from tie end of the gallery 
there was a cross line that was fixed by its end to each side of the gallery by two nails, the 
middle part of the line was silk, the rest of each end packthread, then the line to which the 
ivory ball was hung, and by which the electric virtue was to be conveyed to it from the 
tube, being 30$ feet in lergth, was laid on the cross silk line so as that the ball hung about 
nine feet below it. Then the other end of the line was by a loop suspended on a glass cane, 
and the leaf brass held under the ball on a piece of white paper, when, the tube being rub- 
bed, the ball attracted the leaf brass, and kept it suspended on it for some time.’’—Phil. 
Trans. vol. xxxvii. p. 18. 

They subsequently made use of a line 124 feet long, in the barn, with the like results ; 
afterwards they repeated the experiment with a direct line of 650 feet. And again from the 
turret closet window, when the line was 765 feet, when the attraction was not sensibly dimi- 
nished ; and lastly they carried the line out of the great parlour window, and down the 
spacious field before it to a distance of 836 feet. 

tT ‘© Some time after, in my absence, Mr. Wheler tried a red-hot poker, and found that the 
attraction was the same as when cold. He also suspended a live chick upon the tube by the 
legs, and found that the breast was strongly electrical.” And Mr. Gray, in giving an account 
of experiments they made in concert, at another time, says: ‘* Mr. Wheler, soon after my 
coming to him, procured silk lines strong enough to bear the weight of his footboy, a good 
stout lad; then, having suspended him upon the lines, the tube being applied to his feet 
and hands, and the finger of one that stood by held near his hands or face, he found him- 
self pricked or burned as it were by a spark of fire, and the snapping noise was heard at the 
same time.” —Phil. Trans. vol. xxxix. p. 18. 

They also suspended a large white cock upon the lines with the same effects. 

t “We caused to be made an iron rod four feet long, and about half an inch in dia- 
meter, pointed at each end, but not sharp, being left about the bigness of a pin’s head. 
This being suspended on the lines, then the tube being rubbed and held near one end of 
the rod, and then the finger or cheek being put near either end of the rod, the effect was 
the same as when an animal had been suspended on the lines with respect to the pricking 
pain we felt. 

“* At night we made the luminous part of the experiment, suspending the iron rod upon 
the silk lines, then applying one end of the tube to one end of the rod, not only that end 
had a light upon it, but there proceeded a light at the same time from the other, extend- 
ing in form of a cone whose vertex was at the end of the rod. We could plainly see that it 
consisted of threads or rays of light diverging from the pores of the rod, and the exterior 
rays being incurvated. This light is attended with a small hissing noise ; every stroke we 
give the tube causes the light to appear.”’—Ibid. p. 19. 

In concluding this paper, Mr. Gray observes, ‘* Although these effects are but in mini- 
mis, it is probable in time there may be found out a way to collect a greater quantity of it, 
and consequently to increase the force of this electric fire, which by several of these expe- 
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‘will be gratified in having laid before 
them views and a description of this 
mansion, the scene of results which 
must have astonished and delighted 
the experimentalists who first wit- 
nessed them. 

Otterden, written in Domesday book 
Ottringdene, 4 miles N. W. of Char- 
ing, 4 miles from Lenham, and 7 miles 
south from Faversham, is situate on 
the chalk ridge which runs from Dover 
by Folkstone to Maidstone, and con- 
tinues westward. The village consists 
of a few houses, scattered over diffe-. 
rent parts of what is termed Otterden- 
street. It was part of the possessions 
bestowed by William the Conqueror 
on his half-brother Odo, Bishop of 
Baieux, on whose disgrace it was re- 
sumed by the Crown.* 

We find it afterwards in the posses- 
sion of Ralph de Ottringden, who 
held it in the reign of Hen. III., of 
William de Leyborne, as one knight’s 
fee. The daughter and heir of his 
grandson Sir Laurence de Ottringden, 
temp. Edw. II., married Peyforer, 
from which family it passed to Potyn, 
and to Thos. St. Leger, 2d son of Sir 
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Robert St. Leger of Ulcomb. His 
daughter Mary carried this manor to 
her husband Henry Aucher, esq. of 
Losenham near Newenden. His de- 
scendant, Sir Anthony Aucher, appears 
to have been in high favour with 
Henry VIII. He received various 
grants out of the forfeited estates of 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex.t¢ 
His daughter and heir, Anne, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, married Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert. He passed this manor 
and estate to William Lewin, LL.D. 
a master in Chancery, Judge of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
Chancellor of Rochester, &c. He re- 
sided here, and has a cenotaph to his 
memory inthe church. Sir Justinian 
Lewin his son died 1610, and was bu- 
ried in the church, where a monument 
is erected to his memory. His only 
child Elizabeth carried this manor 
and estate to Richard Rogers, t esq. of 
Brianston in Dorsetshire, whose 
daughter and coheir Elizabeth, car- 
ried Otterden first to Charles Caven- 
dish, Lord Mansfield,§ son of William 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, and 
secondly, to Charles Stewart, Duke 








riments (si licet magnis componere parva) seems to be of the same nature with that of 
thunder and lightning.” To Stephen Gray, therefore, helongs the credit of this fortunate 
conjecture, the verification of which has immortalized the name of Franklin. Gray was a 
pensioner of the Charter-house. He also made some of his experiments at Norton Court, 
the seat of John Godfrey, esq. 

* Hasted’s History of Kent. 

+ Among the Harleian charters, 83 H. 25, in the British Museum, there is one entitled 
«Carta Henrici Regis Antonio Aucher de manerio de Madynden in com. Kent, nuper 
parcellum possessionum Prioratus de Madynden cum pertinen. in Madynden, Plasshinden, 
Sutton Valence, Hedcron, Marden, Boughton Mountchelsey, Ospringe, et Preston, et 
de domo et situ Prioratus de Madynden, etiam de terris in Shone nuper monasterio de Fe- 
versham pertinente, et de medietate advocationis Ecclesie de Otterden.” This document 
is in excellent preservation, and is embellished with a drawing in pen and ink of Henry 
VIII. seated on his throne. The Great Seal (in fragments) is attached to it. 

t The family of Rogers was seated at Brianston as early as 3 Hen. V.1415. Richard 
Rogers abovementioned, the last of this branch, is thus noticed by Lord Clarendon. ‘In 
the Marquis of Hertford’s first entrance into the west, he had an unspeakable loss, and the 
King’s service a far greater, by the death of Mr. Rogers, a gentleman of a rare temper and 
excellent understanding ; who, besides that he had a great interest in the Marquis being 
his cousin-german, and so out of that private relation, as well as zeal to the public, pas- 
sionately inclined to advance the service, had a wonderful great influence upon the county 
of Dorset, for which he served as one of the knights in Parliament, and had so well de- 
signed all things there, that Poole and Lyme (two port towns in that county which gave 
the King afterwards much trouble), if he had lived, had been undoubtedly reduced. But 
by his death all those hopes were cancelled.”"—Clarendon’s Hist. vol. IT. part i. p. 274. 

The manor of Brianston was purchased of his heirs by Sir William Portman, Bart. whose 
son Sir William Portman, K.B. dying without issue, bequeathed his estate to his cousin 
Henry Seymour, esq. son of Sir Edward Seymour, for life, with remainder to his cousin 
William Berkeley, esq. of Pylle, co. Somerset, who took the name of Portman by Act of 
Parliament, 9th George II. from whom Edward Berkeley Portman, esq. M.P. for Dorset, 
the present possessor of Brianston, is lineally descended. 

§ A singular print containing their portraits, together with others of the Duke of New- 
castle’s family, was noticed in our last volume, pt. ii. 393. We are sorry to add that we 
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of Richmond and Lennox, who sold 
this seat and manor to George Cur- 
teis, esq: He was afterwards knight- 
ed at Whitehall, and married Anne, 
one of the daughters of Sir John 
Bankes, knt. Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, by his wife Mary 
Hawtrey, so celebrated for her coura- 
geous defence of Corfe Castle. His 
son George Curteis succeeded his fa- 
ther, and died 1710, leaving Anne his 
only daughter and heir, who carried 
this estate in marriage to Thomas 
Wheler, esq. eldest son of Sir George 
Wheler of Odiham, and of Charing, 
knt. D.D. Prebendary of Durham, the 
celebrated traveller. The before-men- 
tioned Thomas Wheler dying Dec. 
1716, without issue, his widow car- 
ried the whole (within a few months, 
as it is said,) in marriage to Humphry 
Walcot of the county of Worcester, 
esq. who jointly with his wife sold 
this estate to Granville Wheler, esq. 
the youngest son of Sir George. He 
subsequently entered into holy orders, 
was Rector of Leak, and Prebendary 
of Southwell, co. Nottingham. He 
was, as has been noticed, much at- 
tached to philosophical pursuits, and 
was elected Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, June 7, 1728. After the death 
of Mr. Gray, he made several expe- 
riments relating to the repulsive power 
of electricity,* which were published 
in the Philosophical Transactions in 
the year 1739, at which time Dr. 
Cromwell Mortimer, Sec. R.S. gives 
an account of electrical experiments 
made by Mr, Wheler at the Royal So- 
ciety’s house in May 1737, to the sa- 
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tisfaction of all present. He was a 
most pious and worthy man, and 
lived universally beloved and respect- 
ed. He married, Ist. the Lady Ca- 
tharine Maria Hastings, sixth daugh- 
ter of Theophilus, seventh Earl of 
Huntingdon, by whom he had seven 
children (see the pedigree of Wheler) ; 
2d, Mary, daughter of John Dove, 
esq. of London, by whom he had no 
issue; he died May 16, 1774. His 
only surviving son Granville Wheler, 
esq. succeeded to his manor and seat 
of Otterden Place. He married Si- 
bylla-Christiana, 2d daughter of Ro- 
bert Haswell, esq. Capt. R.N. who is 
still living. Mr. Wheler died at Dun- 
kirk in 1786, and was succeeded by 
his only son Granville Hastings Whe- 
ler, esq. who on the death of Francis, 
10th Earl of Huntingdon, became pos- 
sessed of Ledstone Hall, with consi- 
derable estates in Yorkshire and other 
places, under the will of the Lady Eli- 
zabeth Hastings; but he preferred 
making Otterden Place his residence. 
He married Jane, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. William De Chair Tatter- . 
sall, F.S.A. Rector of West Bourne, 
Sussex, Vicar of Wotton under Edge, 
Gloucestershire, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains in ordinary,t by 
whom he had one son, Granville 
Charles, who died an infant. Mr. 
Wheler was Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and devoted much of his 
time to the study of antiquities. He 
died Feb.3, 1827 (a further account of 
him by the author of this memoir will 
be found in the Obituary of the Gent. 
Mag. vol. xcvu1t. pt. i. p. 180). He be- 











have been informed that their supposed busts, in front of Nottingham Castle, together 
with the equestrian alto-relievo of the Duke, were destroyed during the late riots. A gen- 
tleman who was at the spot on the morning after the fire, found that the busts were al- 
ready gone; but part of the horse and rider remained, which a man was busy knocking to 
pieces, sitting upon it, regardless (like the feilow on Hogarth’s sign-post) that it would 
fall “ him. The head was sold to some persen. The shell of the house is still stand- 
ing. Eoir. 

* That electrical experiments should at that time have occasioned wonder in a country 
village, is not surprising. When any of Mr. Wheler’s scientific friends visited him, it was 
given out by the neighbours that ‘* some conjurations were carrying on in the tower!” . 

t+ See a memoir of this gentleman in Gent. Mag. vol. xcix. ii. 88. The Rev. John 
Tattersall, who married Mrs, Wheler (see the pedigree), was his elder brother. 





Notes to the Pedigree. 

* The children of Granville Medhurst, Esq. were four sons : 1. William Medhurst, Esq. 
residing in Sicily, 2. Francis, died at sea; 3. Augustus, died 1880; 4. the Rev. Charles 
Medhurst, Vicar of Ledsham, co. York, living 1832; and two daughters: 1. Catherine- 
Sarah-Anne, living 1832, who married the Rev. B. Emmaurson; and 2. Maria. 

+t The children of Granville C. S. Menteath, Esq. are five sons; 1. James-Stuart Men+ 
teath ; 2. Thomas-Stuart; 3. Charles-Stuart; 4, Francis-Stuart, living 1832; 5. Gran- 
ville-Stuart ; and two daughters: 1. Philadelphia, who married, May 1827, John-Francis- 
Miller Erskine, Earl of Marr, born 1795, living 1832; 2. Ludovicia :—both living 1832. 
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queathed the whole of his estates to 
his lady (the present possessor of Ot- 
terden Place) for her life, with re- 
mainder to the Rev. Charles Med- 
hurst, Vicar of Ledsham, co. York 
(son of Granville Medhurst, esq. of 
Kippax, Yorkshire,) and his issue; 
failing which, to Catherine-Sarah- 
Anne Medhurst (now wife of the Rev. 
B. Emmaurson) and her heirs; with 
an ultimate remainder to Francis 
Stuart Menteath, 4th son of Granville 
Charles Stuart Menteath, esq. of 
Closeburn Hall, Dumfrieshire, N. B. 


OrrerpEN Puace, a brick build- 
ing, was probably erected by Sir An- 
thony Aucher, about the latter end of 
the reign of Henry VIII. Indeed, the 
tower (which once was higher than it 
now appears), as well as other parts 
of the building, agrees so much in 
character with St. James’s Palace and 
other edifices of that period, as to 
warrant the supposition that the same 
architect was employed. It was ori- 
ginally a large building; but in the 
course of time has undergone some 
alterations, a part has been taken 
down, and some sash windows have 
been injudiciously substituted for the 
original ones in the lower tier on the 
north front. But the late Mr. Whe- 
ler, who to his attachment to the study 
of antiquities added a critical know- 
ledge of the various styles of the do- 
mestic architecture of our ancestors, 
and who greatly regretted the dilapi- 
dations that had been made, designed 
and built the south front in perfect 
accordance with the original struc- 
ture, and made such a judicious ar- 
rangement of the interior, as to ren- 
der it a most commodious and habit- 
able residence. From the upper part 
it commands extensive views of the 
river, Isle of Sheppey, shores of Es- 
sex, &c. Two very ornamental Ame- 
rican walnuts (Juglans nigra, Linn.) 
stand in front of the house, near 
which is the walled flower - garden ; 
and nature has agreeably diversified 
the face of the surrounding country 
with wood. 

The library, which with the dining 
room occupies the eastern side of the 
house (see Plate I.), contains a valu- 
able and extensive collection of books 
in splendid bindings, particularly rich 
in architecture, antiquities, and topo- 
graphy, the whole of which was form- 
ed by the late Mr. Wheler.’ It is to 


Oiterden Place, Kent. 
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be lamented that, his father having 
been a man of expensive habits, the 
library of Sir George Wheler, with the 
additions made to it by the Rev. Gran- 
ville Wheler, was sold when circum- 
stances compelled him to go abroad. 

In the library are portraits of 
Charles II. by Sir Peter Lely; the Rev. 
Sir George Wheler, knt. D.D.; the Rev. 
Granville Wheler; and Dr. Sharpe, 
son of Dr. Sharpe, Abp. of York. 

In the dining-room— 

Lady Elizabeth Hastings of Led- 
stone Hall, co. York, daughter of 
Theophilus, seventh Earl of Hunting- 
don, by his first wife, Elizabeth, dau. 
and heir of Sir John Lewis, Bart. of 
Ledstone Hall, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. She died in the year 1739- 
40, and was buried in Ledstone Church. 
Her character was drawn by Congreve, 
under the name of Aspasia, in the 42d 
number of The Tatler ; see also an ac- 
count of her in Gent. Mag. vol. x. p. 
36; and her epitaph, with extracts 
from her religious writings, in vol. 
LvII. p. 403. 

Lady Anne Hastings, dau. of Theo- 
philus 7th Earl of Huntingdon, by 
Frances his second wife, noticed below. 

Anne Curteis, wife of Thomas, son 
of Sir Geo. Wheler, in a riding dress; 
a spirited portrait by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Sir William Wheler, Bart. said to 
be by Vandyck. 

Frances Countess of Huntingdon, 
2d wife of Theophilus 7th Earl, dau. 
of Francis Leveson Fowler, esq. of 
Shropshire ; married ist to Lord Kil- 
morrey ; 2d, to the Earl of Hunting- 
don ; 3d, to the Chevalier de Ligondée. 

Duke and Duchess of Richmond 
and Lennox, two whole- lengths by 
Sir Peter Lely. These were presents 
to the late Mr. Wheler by his much- 
valued friend Mrs. Pincke of Sharstede. 

In the drawing room— 

King Charles I. and Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria ; bequeathed by Sir Geo. 
Wheler, as “‘my portraits by Van- 
dyck.” 

In the gallery— 

Lady Catherine Maria Hastings, wife 
of the Rev. Granville Wheler. 

G. Wheler, esq. and his lady, Si- 
bylla Christiana. See the pedigree. 

Grace, wife of Sir George Wheler. 

Bridget, Lady Higgons. See the 
pedigree. 

Lady Moyle, by Sir Peter Lely. 

Two of King Charles’s Beauties. 
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Two well-painted portraits of the 
time of Elizabeth or James I. entitled 
Lord Hervey and Lady. The arms of 
Hervey are on his picture, and a sea 
engagement in the back part denotes 
a naval officer. This appears to be 
Sir William Hervey, Bart. created 
Lord Hervey of Kidbroke, co. Kent, 
1628, who had greatly distinguished 
himself in boarding one of the vessels 
composing the Spanish Armada in 
1588. He married, Ist, Mary, dau. 
of Browne, Viscount Montacute, wi- 
dow of Henry Earl of Southampton ; 
2d, Cordelia, daughter and heir of 
Brian Annesley of Lee in Kent, esq. 
These pictures were evidently painted 
at different times, and by different 
masters. Lord Hervey’s portrait is 
on canvas; that of the lady on pan- 
nel; she is probably the second wife. 

Yours, &c. Tuos. RackeETT. 


Mr. UrBan, 

THE Roman remains discovered in 
the course of the excavations neces- 
sary for forming the New London 
Bridge approaches, on the City side, 
having been recorded by Mr. Kempe 
in the Archeologia, and by Mr. Her- 
bert, of the City Library, in his His- 
tory of St. Michael’s Parish; I beg 
leave to communicate, through the me- 
dium of your pages, an account of the 
interesting discoveries made during 
the same works on the southern side, 
the progress of which I have closely 
watched. 

My communication principally re- 
lates to discoveries recently made in 
excavating for the foundations of the 
Tavern, now being erected for Mr. 
Humphery, of which Mr. Allen is ar- 
chitect, and one or two other houses 
placed at the north-east angle of St. 
Saviour’s Church, near the Lady Cha- 
pel; on this spot, toward the end of 
April, and at the beginning of the 
present month, numerous Roman re- 
mains have been discovered, most of 
which are now in my possession, con- 
sisting of fragments of the red Samian 
pottery, both plain and ornamented, 
among which were two vessels nearly 
perfect ; one black vase of the figure 
usually considered to be sepulchral, 
with several fragments of similar ves- 
sels, varying a little in form, but al- 
ways elegant; horns of animals, boars’ 
tusks, coins (mostly imperfect); a 
glass vase; instruments of brass; a 
very remarkably formed key, of cop- 
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per, in a fine state of preservation ; 
fragments of amphore ; a Roman bead 
or amulet; and various other less 
perfect, though interesting remains. 

From all that 1 have seen and heard 
of the discoveries near this spot, I 
have but little doubt that a Roman 
temple once stood on or near the site 
of St. Saviour’s Church ; on the south 
side of which Mr. Gwilt discovered a 
beautiful tessellated pavement, and I 
have seen portions of others, found in 
the burial ground, together with simi- 
lar deposits to those above named. 

The discoveries made a few years 
since, in and near King-street in the 
Borough, while constructing the grand 
sewers, plainly indicated a Roman 
burial place. The recent discoveries, 
I am inclined to think, were of a sa- 
crificial nature, and the general ap- 
pearances of the spot have led me to 
suppose, that here they burned their 
dead, which it is well known they 
were forbidden to do within the walls 
of their city. 

The numerous beautiful fragments 
of Samian pottery were perhaps ves- 
sels used at their sacrifices, which 
were usually offered at the time of 
burning the body, and the Roman 
ritual enjoined the use of earthenware 
in their religious ceremonies; in this 
opinion I am borne out by the nature 
of the accompanying deposits of horns 
and bones of animals, wild boars’ 
tusks, &c. probably those of the vic- 
tims : Tacitus speaks of a solemn sa- 
crifice of an ox, a sheep, and a boar, 
and it is remarkable that the remains 
here found answer this description. 

A few feet southward of these, 1 ob- 
served many fragments of burnt bricks, 
and a large quantity of ashes, among 
which were found a ring and nume- 
rous coins, decidedly Roman; but 
much defaced, apparently from the 
action of a fire. These appearances 
were confined to one spot, and I can- 
not account for them otherwise than 
by the supposition, that it may have 
been a funeral pile; for it is related, 
on the authority of Virgil, that abun- 
dance of presents were thrown on to 
the body while on the burning pile, 
such as costly garments, perfumes, 
jewels, &c. ; and it is likely that coins 
may have been of the number, and 
these alone would resist the action of 
the flames. 

Of the numerous coins found, [ 
have only seen two or three worth 
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notice, and fhese were from ano- 
ther part of the ground. 1 have one 
of Antoninus Pius, in a fine state of 
preservation, on the reverse of which 
is a figure of Victory bearing a shield, 
inscribed vic . ger. The other of 
Domitian ; reverse, a figure of Plenty, 
bearing in her right hand a pair of 
scales, and on her left arm a cornu- 
copia. 

As far as my observation has gone, 
Roman remains are found in South- 
wark, usually at depths varying from 
10 to 14 feet; and the reason that 
they were not discovered in other 
parts as well as on this spot, is, I 
conceive, that the workmen have not 
attained sufficient depth; here it was 
necessary to go to a greater depth for 
the extensive kitchens and cellars re- 
quired for the above-named premises. 

The particular description of the 
articles referred to, with drawings of 
them, shall, if acceptable, form the 
subject of another communication. 

Yours, &c. WILiIam TayLor, 


Mr. Ursan, Bath, April 3. 

I TOO (see p. 216) have been sur- 
prised that Collins should have passed 
over Thomas Sidney, a younger son 
of Sir Henry, K.G. and younger bro- 
ther of Sir Philip Sidney, and of the 
first Sidney Earl of Leicester, with a 
notice of his name only, and the ad- 
dition that should show that he was 
a knight, which he was not. The 
notices of his short life which have 
been collected by your Correspondent 
are valuable. But I would take the 
liberty to observe that he seems to 
have been misled by the Lansdown 
MS. no. 892, when he presents the 
notice of the three marriages of the 
daughter of Arthur Dakyns, as a 
** document,” and as in fact a copy of 
an inscription in the church of Hark- 
ness. 

The inscription is still existing, and 
contains a very clear account of the 
three marriages of Margaret Dakyns, 
the heiress of Harkness. What is 
found in the Lansdown MS. is a kind 
of abstract of it, and is in several par- 
ticulars either deficient or erroneous. 
And in reference to the subject for 
which it was produced, and to the 
curious and important question which 
your Correspondent has raised, whe- 
ther this Thomas Sidney did not have 
issue ?—it is the variation between the 
abstract and the original which alone 
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affords room for such a question ; the 
original showing that ‘‘ he died with- 
out issue, the 26th day of July, 1595.” 
You, Mr. Urban, have printed the in- 
scription at large in your LXXth vo- 
lume, p. 739. 

The relict of Thomas Sidney mar- 
ried Sir Thomas Posthumus Hoby, 
whose wife she died Sept. 4, 1633. 
She was buried in the church of Hark- 
ness, in the grave of her parents; ‘‘so 
neer,” in the words of her epitaph, 
“* unto the bodies of her father and of 
her mother, as that all three will be- 
come but one heape of duste.”’ 

A lady whose first husband was a 
Devereux, her second a Sidney, and 
her third a Hoby, and of whom there 
is so complete a history on the monu- 
ments of herself and her family, ought 
not to have been left without a notice 
in the Peerages. She is not mention- 
ed even by Vincent, though he cor- 
rects Brooke for having styled Walter 
Devereux her husband “ knight.” 

The marriage of Alexander Cosby 
(p.214) with Dorcas Sidney appears in 
a pedigree of the family of Allot, com- 
piled about the reign of Charles I. in 
which it is shown that the mother of 
Dorcas, and the wife of William Sid- 
ney of Otford, was Elizabeth Allot, a 
daughter of Robert Allot of Yorkshire, 
by Elizabeth Waad, a sister of Armi- 
gael Waad, the navigator.* 

In one of Aubrey’s MSS. is the fol- 
lowing curious fragment of Sidney 
genealogy, which may suggest to your 
Correspondent lines of inquiry in his 
search after the stray members of this 
peculiarly interesting family, even if 
he and others of your readers should 
agree with me in thinking that Au- 
brey has here, as in some other in- 
stances, given perpetuity by his pen 
to the floating and untrue rumours of 

_the time. 

His statement is this :—Sir John 
Sidney, brother to Sir Philip, married 
a daughter of Huntley of Bonwell in 
Gloucestershire, esq. and had a son 
and a daughter. The daughter named 
Pembroke married Strode. The son 
John married a daughter of Thomas 
Lyte, and had a daughter, who mar- 
ried a yeoman, who lived near Lyte- 
Cury in Wilts. The widow of Sir 
John Sidney married Thomas Lyte of 
Lyte-Cury, and had issue by him. 

Yours, &c. s. 

* See Hunter’s Deanery of Doncaster, 

vol. II. p. 366.) 
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Mr. UrBaAN, Sarum, Jan. 25. 

I SEND you a drawing (Pl. IT.) of 
the West Door of Newton Chapel, 
near North Petherton, Somerset. 

The figures refer to the parable of 
the Ten’ Virgins in the 25th chapter of 
St. Matthew, and -the workmanship 
exhibits-a.mixture of Gothic ‘withthe 
style of the 16th: century, which date 
appears ; on~ a. richly carved: ‘cornice 
running round the interior ;of, the 
Chapel:. . tk 

The -chancel, screen . is -handsome, 
and consists .of figures supporting \a 
cornice‘in’ the same taste as the upper 
part of ‘the’ west door; but of this I 
had not time to make a correct draw- 
ing. 

The Chapel is on the property of 
Sir Thomas Acland, and was built by 
an ancestor of the present: Barenet, 
for the benefit: of his. tenantry.: «It is 
well worthy the: notice of the :anti- 
quary and the artist ; and I hope some 
of your Correspondents. will favour 
me with a more particular aceount:of 
it than I was able to obtain. - E.W. 


ee 


Broomfield Hull, 
ae Unsan, Bridgewater. 
* ON a late visit to. my respected 
neighbour, the Rev. John Poole, Rec- 
tor of Enmore (known for his “‘ Vil- 
lage School Improved,” and other 
works for the education of the poor), 
my attention was drawn to a pair of 
images (Pl: II. fig. 1, 2) on whose sig- 
nification it appeared the ingenuity of 
several friends had been vainly exer- 
cised. They had been in his. family 
about a century, but with. their his- 
tory he is unacquainted. They are of 
fine alabaster, much yellowed by age ; 
about twenty inches high with their 
pedestals ; and have sustained partial 
injury. 

After some examination, I have lit- 
tle doubt they are representations of 
Isis and Osiris. But their character 
is, I believe, unique, and their cos- 
tume and insignia singular. ° The 
sculpture is not Egyptian, as is ‘evi- 
dent from the ornamental ‘scrolls and 
festoons of the pedestals, and the ge- 
neral style of the figures. Isis is ha- 
bited as a Syrian huntress, in.a short 
tunic, not very unlike a boddice and 
kirtle, which is bound round her 
waist with a double row of pearls. 
She is also decorated with a necklace 

Gent. Mac. May, 1832. 
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of the same material. In her right 
hand she holds a bow, while her qui- 
ver full of arrows is suspended on her 
left side. An ample scarf floats over 
her shoulders. In. her left hand she 
holds the héad-of her husband Osiris, 
who -has- been ‘recently murdered by 
his "brother Typhon,; and which she 
has just discovered -on the Pheenician 
coast, whither the mangled pieces of 
his .corpse-yhave, been floated by the 
current from the Nile, into which they 
were cast by the assassin. She con- 
templates this sad ‘spectacle with. an 
aspect of sorrowful bereavement. Her 
right leg .is brought forward over a 
crocodile, which is much mutilated, 
having lost both head and tail, but 
which is the symbol of Typhon, re- 
garded by the Egyptians as the genius 
of evil, and here introduced to signify 
the destroyer. Osiris himself is sculp - 
tured as a King in a long stole, over 
which is a tunic, and a sort of er- 
mined hood, very similar to those 
worn by old feudal. dukes.. He has 
something like a coronet on his head, 
which is well covered with hair, while, 
as. an Egyptian, he is beardless.. In 
his riglit hand he holds a temple porch, 
with its pediment .and twisted co- 
lumns ; indicating him ‘as the insti- 
tutor of divine worship among his 
subjects; in the same way as royal 
and prelatical founders of churches 
were in the middle age. In ‘is left 
he bears his sceptre, the top of which 
is broken off; /as.is part of a scarf to 
which it was attached. “His. robe is 
covered with stars,,and bordered and 
fringed at the hem. -He also wears a 
girdle of pearls. At his feet is Apis, 
his symbol, garlanded with pearls be- 
tween the horns, which are curved in- 
wardly, so as almost to form a circle, 
in obvious allusion to the solar orb, 
and corresponding with the mytholo- 
gical signification of Isis as the Moon, 
identified with ‘the Bona Dea of the 
East, and the  huntfess Diana of 
Greece, and. particularly of Crete. 

- The figures‘may be regarded as as- 
tronomical in their design. That 
Osiris as well as. Adonis’and Tham- 
muz personified the Sun, is a supposi- 
tion warranted by ritual similarity of 
worship. * Nor’! can. 1. refrain from 
quoting in this connexion Godwyn’s 
Moses and Aaron, 1. 4: ‘‘ Concerning 
Adonis, whom sometimes ancient au- 
thors call Osiris, there are two things 
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remarkable ; apavopos, the death or 
loss of Adonis, and eipnots, the find- 
ing of him again. As there was great 
lamentation at his loss, especially 
among the women; so was there great 
joy at his finding. By the death or 
loss of Adonis, we are to understand 
the departure of the Sun; by his find- 
ing again, we are to understand his 
return.” 
«© Nunquamque satis quesitus Osiris, 

Semper enim perdunt, semper et inve- 

niunt.” Lucan. 

And again : ‘“‘ When the Biblienses 
solemnized the death or loss of Ado- 
nis, at that time the Alexandrini wrote 
a letter: this letter was inclosed in an 
ark of bulrushes; therein they signi- 
fied that Adonis whom they lamented 
was found again. This ark, after 
the performance of certain rites and 
ceremonies, being committed to the sea 
forthwith, it was carried by the stream 
to Byblus: upon the receipt whereof, 
the lamentation of the women was 
turned into joy.” This is taken from 
Procopius in Isaiam, ad C. 18. 

Selden de Diis Syriis, after men- 
tioning the same circumstance, adds ; 
**Vas illud seu Ollam Caput papyra- 
ceum vocat Lucianus libro de Dea 
Syria: BuSdwnv cepadnv eamque die- 
bus septem ex Aigypto Byblum, ait, 
mari ac vento divinitus preparatis, 
transvehi solitam.”” Now, Byblus was 
on the Pheenician coast just above 
Berytus, and the wafting of this ves- 
sel of Papyrus by the current from 
Alexandria, very much corresponds 
with the legend of Plutarch, that Ty- 
phon shut up his brother in a coffer, 
and threw him into the Nile; that 
Isis found it on the Phoenician coast, 
and ordered it to be conveyed to Mem- 
phis; that it was intercepted by Ty- 
phon, and cut in pieces, which she 
afterwards recovered, &c. 

J. W. Mrppetrton. 


— fp 
Mr. Ursan, Bridge-st. Blackfriars. 
SIR John Sinclair, in his work on 
Longevity, mentions his having spoke 
to a person who had spoken to a per- 
son who had known a person (Henry 
Jenkins), who had been at the battle 
of Flodden Field, 1513. As Sir John 
is now alive, we may have the ac- 
count of a battle fought three hundred 
and twenty years ago at fourth hand, 

by oral communication. 
I cannot equal this; but, shortly 
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before the death of Richard Clark, 
the late estimable Chamberlain of 
London, who died in his 92d year, 
about a year ago, I was conversing 
with him on the length of his remi- 
niscences.* Among other things he 
was asked what was the most remote 
historical event he could recollect, in 
order that in times hereafter we might 
transmit it by word of mouth, per- 
haps to inquirers unborn. 

The old gentleman paused for a 
while. He said he well recollected 
George II. and his Court; but, add- 
ed he, “‘ that’s not much.” “But,” he 
continued, ‘‘ 1 remember in the days 
of my youth, we had about the house 
a man who was present at the first 
whipping of Titus Oates, and who was 
fond of describing it; that’s a long 
time ago now.” 

So indeed it is. Titus was whipped 
in the year 1685; I therefore have 
spoken to a gentleman who knew an 
eye-witness of an event that occurred 
nearly a century and a half ago, or 
forty-seven years before the establish- 
ment of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


M. N. 
——— 

Mr. Ursan, Burslem, April 14. 
MY attention has been lately di- 
rected to some parts of the immortal 
work of Pliny, that Encyclopedia of 
Roman knowledge (if I may so term 
it), and amongst others, to the second 
chapter of his 37th book, in which, 
speaking of the triumph of Pompey on 
account of his Asiatic expedition, he 
says that Murrhine vessels (Murrhina) 
were then first brought into Rome, 
and that Pompey consecrated six cups 
of these his oriental spoils to the Ca- 
pitoline Jupiter. He adds, that ves- 
sels of this kind soon passed into use, 
and had become common appendages 
to the table and the closet: he speaks, 
however, of their great value, and of 
a pitcher which held only three quarts 
(sextarii), having been sold for eighty 
sertertia (or about 6207.) Our author 
then gives some rather whimsical 
anecdotes about these Murrhine vases, 
—tells us of a consular worthy, who, 
from pure regard to one of them, bit a 
piece out of its rim; that Nero de- 
prived his numerous children of their 





* A memoir of Mr. Clark, with anec- 
dotes of some of his early reminiscences, 
will be found in our last volume, part i. pp. 
184, 652. 
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Murrhine cans for the sake of adorn- 
ing his favourite garden, and (as if to 
outrage fortune) ostentatiously dashed 
in pieces an urn which had contained 
the ashes of Alexander the Great. 
Passing over these and other inciden- 
tal remarks, from which the very 
costly quality of these articles is ma- 
nifest, the historian proceeds to say, 
that the East supplied Rome with 
Murrhine utensils; that they were 
brought from the kingdom of Parthia; 
that it was believed the aqueous pro- 
perties of the substance were consoli- 
dated by igneous agency underground ; 
that the articles seldom exceeded in 
size the valuable pitcher he had men- 
tioned; that their brilliancy was not 
remarkable, and they might be said 
rather to be neat than brilliant: he 
speaks too of their shades of colour- 
ing, which were purple, red, and 
white, and of their coloured borders, 
and mentions roughness (sales) and 
low nodules on the surface (verruce), 
as not uncommon. Elsewhere (viz. 
in the Introduction to his 33d chap- 
ter) Pliny speaks of Murrhine and 
crystalline substances being dug from 
the same parts of the world ; the brit- 
tleness of which constituted their 
chief value, it being the boast and 
pride of wealth and luxury, to possess 
what might in a moment be annihi- 
lated. 

These passages from this ancient 
author have greatly excited my cu- 
riosity concerning the substance he 
calls Murrhine: he evidently speaks 
of it as a natural production, classing 
it with rock crystal, though of infe- 
rior brilliancy, and describes it as im- 
ported into Italy from eastern coun- 
tries at a remote distance, where it 
was supposed to be hardened in the 
earth by natural heat. What designa- 
tion the naturalists of the present day 
may think proper to apply to the 
Murrhine of Pliny, I am at a loss to 
conjecture; and, avowing my want of 
geological. skill, am led (perhaps from 
lack of this sort of knowledge) to en- 
tertain the hypothesis, which I shall 
endeavour to establish on this seem- 
ingly doubtful subject. My opinion 
then is,—that the Murrhine of Pliny 
is no other than Chinese porcelain ; 
and on referring to Dr. Johnson’s ety- 
mological notice of the word, it seems 
to have been a common opinion 
amongst Europeans that porcelain was 
a natural substance matured under 
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ground. I do not find that Pliny any 
where describes utensils plainly dis- 
tinguishable as of the latter kind, and 
I cannot believe that the Romans, in 
the zenith of their conquests, could ° 
have been unacquainted with these 
eastern productions, it being well as- 
certained that the antiquity of them 
goes far beyond the commencement of 
the Roman empire. 

That Pliny should have been led 
into the error of considering them to 
be natural substances, formed by 
art, will not be thought surprising, if 
we reflect that, besides their great re- 
semblance to curious works of the 
chisel, the merchants by whom they 
were imported had a vast interest in 
spreading and keeping up such a delu- 
sion, by which they at the same time 
maintained the excessive dearness of 
the commodity ; nor will this conjec- 
ture appear less forcible, when I add 
that Lord Bacon, our own Magnus 
Apollo, only two centuries ago enter- 
tained the same opinion respecting 
the substance of porcelain. I quote 
from his ‘‘ Case of Impeachment of 
Waste”’ (vol. iv. p. 214, edit. 1819) : 

*¢ So if we had in England beds of porce- 
lane, such as they have in China, which 
porcelane is a kind of plaster buried in the 
earth, and by — of time congealed and 
glazed into that fine substance, this were as 
an artificial mine, and no doubt part of the 
inheritance.” 

Perhaps Lord Bacon may have 
taken his idea from Pliny, and in that 
case he considered the nature of the 
Murrhine vases of the latter unques- 
tionable: his adoption of the fact of 
their being no other than porcelain, 
may well warrant my present assump- 
tion. Did my Lord Bacon, however, 
uninfiuenced by Pliny, entertain the 
same notion of the substance of porce- 
lain which Pliny advances in his de- 
scription of Murrhine? Then the two 
articles are either the same, or they 
present similar appearances to the 
philosophic .eye, and we must either 
identify them together, or try to iden- 
tify them apart. The excavations of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii (buried by 
the same convulsion in which Pliny 
perished) must have brought Murrhine 
utensils to light; they were at that 
time common luxuries, and I shall be 
much gratified to learn that some of 
the china closets of those interesting 
cities have solved this curious. problem. 
If only what we now call porcelain 
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shall have been found, this is certainly 
the Murrhine of Pliny ; nor let it be 
a matter of wonder that a Roman, any 
less than an English philosopher, 
should commit the strange mistake of 
classing this amongst natural sub- 
stances; for the figuline productions 
of Italy were as different in the time 
of Pliny, as was the coarse earthen- 
ware of England in the time of Lord 
Bacon from Chinese porcelain, and 
that difference was such as to entitle 
the respective articles to distinct clas- 
sifications. All the ancient specimens 
of Italian as well as English pottery 
confirm this assertion, and well may 
our own and the Roman sage, who 
knew nothing of the beautiful combi- 
_ nation of Kaoin with Petunt-se, or 
any thing resembling it, be excused 
for having classed it among the rare 
productions of nature. W. 


—-}— 


Mr. Ursan, 

IF the following account of the 
Titular Bishops of Down and Connor 
since the Reformation, which I have 
compiled with some pains, is of any 
use to you, it is much at your service; 
I am inclined to believe that it will be 
an acceptable document to the Irish 
historian ; and I trust it will therefore 
readily obtain a place in your pages. 
The history of Ireland is as imper- 
fectly known, as it is important to 
England that it should be thoroughly 
understood. For the statesman, and 
the philosopher, in proposing reme- 
dies to cure the ills of Ireland, with- 
out a knowledge of the past, are like 
young surgeons called upon to act 
without previous study in a case where 
the utmost skill is required. S.M.S. 





1541. Eugene Magennis ; he was 
present at the Parliament held in 1559, 
when the power of the Pope was ab- 
rogated, and doubtless resigned the 
see soon after.—Ware. 

1564. Miler Magragh, alias Mac 
Gragh, a Franciscan friar, a native of 
the county Fermanagh, was appointed 
by the Pope, but conforming to the 
Protestant faith in 1570, he was made 
Bishop of Clogher, and afterwards 
translated to Cashel and Emly, where 
he died in 1622, in the 100th year of 
his age.—Ware, MS. 

1611. Cornelius O’Duane, alias 
Dovane, a Franciscan friar. On the 
Ist of February, he and Friar Patrick 
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Logher, a northern priest, were exe- 
cuted in Dublin, by order of the Lord 
Deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester. They 
stood charged with assisting and abet- 
ting Tyrone in his rebellion. He was 
author of a work entitled ‘‘ Index Mar- 
tyrialis.”— Ware. Analecta Sacra. 

1612. Connor O’Duan, alias Cno- 
hor O’Duana. In July this year he 
was taken prisoner, and confined in 
the castle of Dublin, for exercising the 
functions of a Roman Catholic  Pre- 
late. He remained in confinement 
several years, but escaping, he was 
again taken, and in February 1616, 
hanged, drawn, and: quartered, with 
Dr. Bryan Carrighan, his chaplain, 
and two other priests.—Theatre of 
Catholic and Protestant Religion. 

1628. In November, the titular 
Bishop of those sees (name unknown) 
died a prisoner in the castle of Dub- 
lin; he stood accused by one Patrick 
O’Mulvany, a priest, of conspiring to 
promote an invasion of Ireland.—Ro- 
bert Ware’s Hunting of the Romish Fox: 

1641. Emar Mac Mahon. He is 
stated by Carte to have been the chief 
cause of all the murders committed in 
the north of Ireland. In November 
1642, he was one of the six represen- 
tatives for Ulster, at the General As- 
sembly of Confederate Roman Catho- 
lics held at Kilkenny, and one of the 
Supreme Council of that body. About 
the beginning of 1646, he was trans- 
lated to the see of Clogher, of which 
he had for some time been Vicar-Ge- 
neral.—Carte. Borlaise’s Irish Rebel- 
lion. Cox’s History of Ireland. 

1647. In this year we find Arthur 
Maginnis Bishop, and one of the Ge- 
neral Assembly of Confederate Ro- 
man Catholics associated at Kilkenny, 
and one of their Supreme Council. He 
fell at the battle of Scarfollis, near 
Letterkenny, fought June 21, 1650. 
In this action the Roman Catholic 
troops were commanded by the above- 
mentioned Mac Mahon, Bishop of 
Clogher. —Burk’s Hib. Dom. Bor- 
laise’s Irish Rebellion. 

An interregnum of about 25 years, 
during which the affairs of the sees 
were conducted by Dr. Patrick Burns, 
who resided in the Ards.— Tradition. 

1699. James O’Shiel, a Franciscan 
friar, and a native of the county of 
Down, presided over those sees. He 
published an answer to Dr. Jennings’ 
Challenge, entitled, ‘‘ A Treatise, 
which clearly showeth the only Reli- 
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gion that is truly conformable to the 
express Word of God.” He died 
1725.— Ware. 

1727. Dr. — Armstrong. Nothing 
further is known of this Prelate.— 
State Papers. 


1744. Francis Stewart; died 1748. 
—Tradition. 
1749. Bernard Doran; died about 


1760.—Tradition. 

1761. Theophilus M’Cartin; died 
near Downpatrick, December 1778. 
He was aman of singular benevolence. 
—Belfast News Letter. 


1779. Hugh Mac Mullan; died 
about 1795. 
1796. Patrick Mac Mullan; con- 


secrated April 1796 ; died October 25, 
1824. He bequeathed several sums 
of money to promote education. 

1825. William Crolly, May 1st, 
was consecrated in the New Chapel, 


Belfast. 
——<p— 


Mr. Ursan, Malmesbury, May 5. 


I SEND you a copy of a manu- 
script containing some curious parti- 
culars upon the subject of Demono- 
logy. It presents a melancholy pic- 
ture of the ignorance that once pre- 
vailed, and of the debased state to 
which it is possible that the human 
mind may be reduced. The belief in 
witchcraft seems to have been parti- 
cularly prevalent in the county of 
Wilts, if we may judge from the ac- 
count of the Drummer of Tedworth in 
Glanville, and from the facts detailed 
in this manuscript. His sapient Ma- 
jesty King James was monstrously 
puzzled to find an answer for the dif- 
ficult question, ‘‘ why Sathan in mat- 
ters of wichcraft had more frequent 
dealings with antient gentlewomen, 
than with young ones?”’ But now Sa- 
tan, it should seem, in these matters 
as in many others, is grown wiser 
than of yore. Many poor men, to their 
grievous costs, find that Satan in this 
respect hath quite as frequent deal- 
ings with young gentlewomen as with 
ancient ones. To be old, wrinkled, and 
poor, was quite sufficient to stamp 
any unfortunate female as a witch. 
Experience, or the evidence of theirown 
senses, appear to have had no influ- 
ence on the judgment of witnesses, 
juries, or judges. They saw the ac- 
cused standing at the bar, completely 
in their power, offering no resistance, 
and incapable of escaping from their 
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injustice; yet, notwithstanding this, 
they considered the mutterings of a 
wayward, sullen boy, and the ravings 
of delirium, sufficient evidences of the 
wretched victim’s guilt, and without 
the slightest remorse consigned her to 
an ignominious death. The difficulty 
as to why Satan should forsake’ his 
followers in the hour of their greatest 
need, was accounted for by suppos- 
ing, that seeing them devoted to a 
miserable end, he then forsook them, 
having gained his object, their eternal 
perdition. Well may we exclaim, with 
the philosophic poet of antiquity, 

Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malorum. 


Yours, &c. B.C. T. 





Being to mention Malmesbury often 
in the ensuing narration, I have 
thought it not unfit, to say some- 
thing of the policy of that auntient 
Corporation, which by the justice and 
clemency and liberality of former 
Kings, hath not only retained its aun- 
tient forme of Government, but hath 
been inriched with great quantitys of 
land, which are disposed amongst the 
Freemen and Guildeners, by very just 
and prudent methods. The Borrow 
of Malmesbury is situated in two pa- 
rishes, that of Malmesbury properly, 
and that of Westport. But, although 
the Franchise of The Abbey is part of 
The Parish of Malmsbury, the Borrow 
extendeth not into it. The Common- 
ers and Guildeners of Malmesbury are 
divided into sixe centurys or hundreds 
or tribes, and every Commoner is re- 
duced under one of these tribes, and 
inrolled in a large skin, under the 
name of a tribe or hundred, so that 
there are six columns cf names, all 
which persons have right of Common 
in the large portion of grounde called 
King’s Heath, given to them by Char- 
ter, in reward of faithful services done 
to King Athelstan, whose monument 
is yet extant in Malmesbury, by that 
magnanimous King, but wisely limit- 
ed, so that every Commoner hath an 
equal advantage by it. Now the 48 
names which by antiquity or seniority 
come to be next the names of the re- 
spective centurys or tribes, are termed 
the 48s, and have an addition of 
land in a Common Field, belonging 
to that Corporation, as a Corporation. 
There is also a superiore order of 245, 
which are elected ever out of the 48 
by the majority of the 24%, who doe 
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not always respect seniority, but the 
tribes of the persons. There is also 
another order, which consists of 13, 
who by the majority of the 13, are 
ever elected out of the 24* onely, in 
which Election seniority is also not 
always regarded. Three persons of this 
13 are: yearly presented to the Com- 
moners by the rest of the 13, who 
choose out of them an Alderman for 
the ensuinge yeer, which Alderman is 
a Justice of the Peace for the Burrow; 
and hath power to nominate a. Deputy 
who is to act onely when the Alder- 
man is out of the Burrow. These 13 
have also large Meadowes or Pastures, 
none lesse than 8/. nor none worth 
more than 16/. per ann. to each one, 
but under penalties of waste, so that 
these grounds are not empayred, al- 
tho they pass thorow many hands. Out 
of the profits of these Lands, the 13* 
pay somewhat to a free schoole, 
and mayntayne their Burgesses whilst 
at Parliament, whom also they choose 
oneiy. 

The number of persons in the pa- 
rish of Malmesbury were some years 
since, by the Bishop’s injunction to 
Mr. Cooke, the then Vicar, returned 
to his Lordship to be a very few 
under or over two thousand, of which 
4 persons onely frequented not the 
Church, and of them there was no 
papist, or at least that owned that 
persuasion ; and indeed, upon a dili- 
gent inquiry made about 4 years 
since, there was found in North Wilt- 
shire very few Papists, I think not 
above 3 women, and no one man in- 
habiting there, although that part of 
the Country contaynes the Devizes, 
Marleborow, Calne, Chippenham, 
Malmesbury, Wotton Bassett, Crick- 
lade, and Bedwin, all Borow Townes, 
sending each two Burgesses to parlia- 
ment, and several other considerable 
mercat Townes, and about 150 for the 
more part populous Parishes. West- 
port perhaps is not much behind 
Malmesbury Parish, it contayning 
Westport, part of the Burrow, Charle- 
ton, which hath Church and Vicarage 
endowed, and Beokenbury, and seve- 
ral farmes and inhabited places; of 
these about.400 familys are Common- 
ers of the Burrow, the other inhabit- 
ance are either not qualified or cannot 
be so. 
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Ash Wednesday, 1685-6. 
Most Honoured and Reverend S', 

By the date of a Letter that will 

be delivered to yourself herewith, you 
will see that | designed earlyer to 
have addressed myself to you in re- 
ference to the representing the papers 
to yourself, which are much more 
imperfect than I hoped they would 
have been, which happens for that I 
am very little master of myne own 
time; even this very day in which I 
am fasting even from a bit of bread at 
or after 5 of the clock after noone, I 
have had people with me (and have 
some yet) uppon Justice business, ever 
since I did rise in the morning, which 
hinders me from giving you the ac- 
compt of many occurrences very ex- 
traordinary. Amongst which is a 
Relation of a Rat which followed and 
ever would be with that worthy Gen- 
tleman St Edward Norris,* then re- 
siding in Ireland ; an aparition to Mr. 
William Howard, father of Mr. Cra- 
ven Howard, presumptive Heyre to 
The Earle of Berkshire; and several 
relations of that kind; as also speci- 
mens of several Observations of Ani- 
mals and Phenomena of meteors, es- 
pecially of some lately observed heere 
and neere this place by myself and 
others. Reverend S', I have so much 
certaynty of your Candour, that I can 
beleeve no other, but that you will be 
pleesed to suspend your judgment of 
these papers and my purpose, until I 
have the happiness to attend you at 
Cambridge, which, God willing, shall 
be as soone as the wayes are good and 
our sessions past. I doubt not but 
you will thinck it very strange that I 
name not the Justices for this County 
in the relation of those miserable 
women’s tryals at Malmesbury, in 
which to you I acknowledge I myself 
was principally engaged, so that I be- 
ing the last who came thither, even 
when the mittimus was made for 13, 
12 women and one man, I brought it 
to pass, that but three of those were 
committed, of which 2 were convict 
and executed. I know you will ap- 
prove the methodes I persuaded the 
other Justices to use, which were not 
to persuade any one of the accused to 
confesse, much lesse to menace any of 





* Some curious traditionary stories con- 
nected with this tale are still related to the 
visitors of Mallow Castle in Ireland; now 
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them, to take nothing for evidence 
which was sayd by a boy of 12 years 
old, in his fitts of being possessed, as 
was supposed, all which is set forth 
in the relation. The true reason why 
I name not myselfe is, for that it 
pleased God that, although a sinful 
man, but careful not to doe aught but 
what was directly next for me to doe 
in reference to the circumstances I 
was under then, and of firme faithe 
as I hope something were done by my 
head, which were not only mervayl- 
ous to others but to myself also, and 
in the sight of a Cloud of Witnesses 
now living, and those not meane or 
unadvised people, but of prudent, so- 
ber, and subtle persons, such as Cap- 
tain Robert Young, now Chiefe Ma- 
gistrate of Malmesbury, called there 
Alderman, and several others of 
Malmesbury, and other neighbouring 
places. I also advised to procure two 
of the ablest Ministers, and of best 
report in all those parts, to speak ge- 
nerally with the Women, and to dis- 
cover, if they could, whether there 
was any practice in the case, or any 
madness, deep melancholly, or hatred 
of life in Tilling, who confessed. The 
business was long, I having employ- 
ed twenty days at least about the exa- 
minations; in all which time the wo- 
men were in their owne houses, with 
slender guards, but the women before 
for much the more part were at liberty. 

I acknowledge with wonder suffi- 
cient I have heard severall persons, 
very learned otherwyse, affirme there 
were not, neyther could be, any 
witches ; amongst others, Doctor Har- 
vey * was induced by a very weake 
experiment to be of that mind; I was 
very familiarly acquainted with him, 
and was often abroad with him, and 
had severall discourses with him of 
things in his faculty, but principally 
about natural philosophy, I agreeing 
with him for much the more part. I 
once asked him what his opinion was 
concerning Whitchcraft ; whether 
there was any such thing? Hee told 
mee he believed there was not. I 
asked him what induced him to be of 
that opinion? He told me that when 
he was at Newmercat with the King,+ 


* Evidently from the context William 
Harvey, justly celebrated for his theory of 
the circulation of the blood. He was born 
in 1578, and died in 1658. 

* + No doubt the unfortunate Charles I. 
to whom Harvey was physician in ordinary. 
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he heard there was a woman who 
dwelt at a lone house on the borders 
of the Heath, who was reputed a 
Witch; that he went alone to her, 
and found her alone at home, alight- 
ed, and went into the house to her. 
Hee said shee was very distrustful at 
first ; but when hee told her he was a 
vizard, and came purposely to con- 
verse with her in their common trade, 
then shee easily believed him; for, 
say’d hee to mee, ‘‘ You know I have a 
very magicall face,” and looking upon 
mee, and gathering upp his face, I in- 
deed thought hee had. 

Dr. Harvey asked where her familiar 
was? and desired to see him. Shee 
immediately fetched a little milk, and 
put it in a flat dish, and went toa 
chest and chucked with her mouth, as 
toades doe when they call one ano- 
ther; and immediately a toad came 
from under the chest, and drunk some 
of the milke. He sayd it was enough, 
and caused her to take awaye the dish 
before the toad had done, and asked 
the woman whether she had any ale 
to sell, for they, beinge Brother and 
Sister, must drink together. She sayd 
there was ale to be sold about halfe a 
mile thence; hee desired her to goe 
to fetch some, whilst he stayed, and 
gave her ashilling; away she went for 
the ale. Hee tooke milke, when she 
was a goode waye on her way, went 
to the chest, chucked as shee did, the 
toadcame out. Histongues* wereready 
in his hand, he catched up the toad in 
them ; his disecting knife was ready 
alsoe, he opened the toades belly, out 
came the milk. Hee examind the 
toades entrayles, heart, and lungs, 
and it no ways differed from other 
toades, of which hee had disected 
many of, ergo it was a playne naturall 
toad. The old woman was melan- 
cholly and poore ; found the toad some 
evening abroad eating spiders, for 
hungry toades will eat spiders and 
other reptiles or insects; carried it 
home, made it tame by feeding it, and 
so it became a spirit, and that spirit a 
familiar. From hence he concludes 
there are no witches very logistically ; 
his argument in effect is this: — 
A woman had a tame toade, which 
she believed to bee a spirit and her 
familiar ; the toad upon disection 
proved an arrant naturall toad, and 
had really eaten milk, and not in ap- 





* Tongs. 
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pearance onely, therefore there are no 
witches. The good Doctor, upon the 
woman’s returne, who found him 
busy in. observing what the toad 
would doe in the pickle hee had put 
him in, was in danger to have a more 
magical face than hee had before, and 
habit too; the woman let or rather 
threw downe the pitcher of ale, flew 
like a tigris at his face; ’twas well 
hee had nothing but bare bones and 
tough tanned skin, neyther hair nor 
bearde, and twas well his eyes were 
out of reach, well guarded with pro- 
minent bones, otherways it had gone 
ill with him; but for his short very 
short old black coat, that scaped not 
so well, that pay’d for killing the 
poor woman’s Divell. The Doctor 
intreeted fayrly, offered money, would 
have persuaded ’twas not a Divell, but 
a meer toad. That way not prevayl- 
ing, hee turned his tale, sayd hee was 
the King’s Phisitian, sent by the King 
to discover whether indeed shee was 
a witch ; if a witch, to have her ap- 
prehended ; if not, to undeceave her, 
if hee could. The name of the King, 
and the word apprehending, brought 
her into a better temper; and after 
having been called 1000 old cheating 
rogues, and as many times freely given 
to the Divell, the Doctor got away ; 
tolde the Kinge, whose leave he had 
to go upon the expedition, the whole 
story, which was pleasant entertayn- 
ment for that good King at his din- 
ner. I did know the Doctor’s temper 
well, and that it did not much con- 
cern me what opinion he was of in 
that poynt. I onely say’d, ‘1 think I 
have heard their Spirits have recourse 
to toades or other animalls (which the 
witches keep and feed) at set times, or 
wherefore Spirits are called upon ex- 
traordinary occasions, but doe not 
exert them constantly, for then the 
poor divells would have a very bad 
time of it.”’ Iam certayne this, for 
an argument against Spirits or witch- 
craft, is the best and most experimen- 
tall 1 ever heard, and as logically ma- 
naged as I ever expect to have any.— 
Pardon this long trouble, I beseech 
you, Sr, and bee pleased to beleeve 
there is no one honours you more 
than, Reverent S'‘, 
[no name. ] 





. It is not possible as yet for me to 
set out all the Charges against the 
persons I mention now who have suf- 
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fered on the accompt of Witches, there 
having been many convicted formerly 
before my time, and some since, of 
whom I onely can now give the 
names ; such was John Barlowes wife, 
convicted of and executed for Whitch- 
craft about 55 years since. Alice 
Elger, widow, dwelling in Westport, 
became so audaciously noxious to the 
good inhabitance, there being none 
but martial law then, it was about 
1643 ; Malmesbury then being in the 
hands of the Armys ranged against 
the King; that the Soldiers and some 
of the lowest of the people did in the 
mercat place use her very roughly, 
moved by an instant emergent, so that 
shee, perhaps to avoyd the like, went 
home and poysoned herselfe, as was 
then beleeved, and was buried in a 
cross way as a felon of herself. 
Orchard, widow, was beleeved to 
be a Witch universally, and was very 
conversant with Alice Elgar, and 
thought to bee her Confederate about 
27 years since; shee came to the 
house of Hugh Bartholomew, of 
Malmesbury, brewer, and finding his 
daughter Mary, since wife to Robert 
Web, not long since Alderman of 
Malmsbury, now deceased, about the 
doore, Orchard asked her for some 
barme or yeast. The sayd Mary, appre- 
hending harme from her, if she should 
give her any, refused her, and sayd 
there was none to spare. Orchard 
told her there were 40 hogsheads or 
barrels then working, but was told by 
the sayd Mary, there was none for 
her. She rejoyned, ‘‘Then you will give 
me none? ’twere better for you you 
had ; and went away muttering to her 
self.” Immediately after shee was 
gone, a great cipress chest in which 
Mr. Bartholomew kept his money, 
being in the chamber over the roome 
where he and his company were, was 
lifted up and let fall, so that it shook 
the whole house ; immediately after- 
wards they heard great cracks, and 
the gingling of money, of which there 
was above 200/. as they thought, and 
as in truth it was. Mr. Bartholomew 
beleeved his chest had been broken, 
and his money or part of it lost, went 
not upp into the chamber, but follow- 
ed Orchard towards her house, and 
being to passe thorow a large plat of 
ground, which is within the walls of 
the Towne, where much timber was 
lay’d and sawyed out, hee asked 
the sawyers if they sawe Goody Or- 
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chard goe homewards? They say’d 
they did, that shee was gone to her 
house a little while before. Hee com- 
inge to her house, and finding the 
door shut, and the window - boards 
down, knocked at the door and the 
windows, but nobody answered; al- 
though hee told her hee had six pence 
for her. A neybour’s wife opened 
the door of her house, and seeing 
Mr. Bartholomew knocking at the 
doore, and calling Goody Orchard by 
her name, asked laughing, whether 
her neybour Orchard had used or 
played any of her frolliques with him? 
Hee answered she had, and that be- 
cause she was refused barme at his 
house, she caused her Spirits to 
breake his greate cyprus chest, and 
for ought he knew, to throwe about 
or carry away his money. 

Goody Orchard, who it seems was 
harkening, hearing what hee say’d, 
speake as near as I can remember, for 
some are alive heard them, these 
words: ‘‘ You lie, you oldRogue; your 
Chest is not broken, the nayles are 
only drawn, and there is never a 
penny of your Money gone.”’ He be- 
ing well pleased to heare it was no 
worse, went home, and taking com- 
pany with him, went into the roome, 
where he found the pinns or nayles of 
the Chest onely drawn, the money out 
of the bags, but none missing; but 
the lock so filled with it, and some of 
the money in the lock so bent, that 
he was forced to cause a smith to take 
it off, and to pull it to peeces, to get 
out the money, and to fit it up for 
use. Immediately after Mr. Bartho- 
lomew was gone from Orchard’s house, 
shee packed upp what shee thought 
fit to carry with her, and left the 
house and towne, and was not heard 
of in 3 or 4 months; and then that 
shee was in Salisbury Gaole, com- 
mitted thither for bewitching a young 
Mayde, a gardiner’s daughter of Bur- 
bage, about 4 miles south or south 
east of Marleboro’ ; the manner of it 
was thus: Early in the morning this 
goody Orchard came to the gardiner’s 
house; hee was one of those who 
kept great grounds of early pease, 
carrotts, and turnips, for to serve 
mercats, and prayed his daughter, a 
young mayd of 17 or 18 years, then 
coming from fetching carrotts to bee 
carried out to mercat, to give her 
some victuels. Shee, whose hands 

Gent. Mac. May, 1832. 
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were sandy, answered, ‘‘ By her throth 
shee would wash her hands, and cut 
something to eat herselfe, for shee 
was ready to faynting, having been 
from the first day light working hard, 
filting up and cleansing carrots, and 
that shee had done more than that 
idle Old Woman had done in a twelve- 
month ; and after she had eated a bit 
or two, shee would give her some vic- 
tuals.”’ 

The Mayd’s Father hearing her an- 
swere the Woman as above sayd to 
her, cut the poore woman some bread 
and cheese, and let her goe about her 
business. The Mayd answered, let 
her staye ; “‘I am so faynt, I can scarce 
stand on my leggs; I will eat a bit or 
two, and give her some.”” There was a 
garden by the doore near the path to 
it, where were walks round a grasse 
plot, into which garden the woman 
stepped, and, neyther walking or run- 
ning, she trotted about the garden in 
the walk ; and when she came round 
it, she trotted into the middle of the 
grass plot, and squatted downe there. 
This she did three times, muttering 
some words not understood by those 
present, and then trudged away as 
fast as shee could. The young Mayd 
having water brought her, put her 
hands into it to wash them, which 
she had no sooner done, but her fin- 
gers were distorted in theyr joynts, 
one this way, another that way, and 
with such extreame torment, that shee 
cryed out as if one had been about to 
kill her, or shee had been killing, and 
say’d, that wicked old woman had 
bewitched her, and preyed her father 
to send after her, and bring her back. 
Many horses being ready to goe out 
with carrots to the mercats, men and 
labourers mounte, and some one way 
andsome another pursued the Woman, 
and the third day found her begging 
about twenty miles thence at Eding- 
ton, in the Mannour House, of which 
Mr. Leues,* a person not to bee men- 
tioned without his due prayse of be- 
ing both very prudent and very hos- 
pitable, dwells; to him they brought 
the woman. Hee having heard the 
Complaynt, and taken the informa- 
tion and examination, made a Mitti- 
mus for her to Salisbury Goale ; but, 
on the request of the men who tooke 
her, hee suffered them to carry her 





* Qu. Leving. 
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back to Burbage, to the gardiner’s 
house, to which they carried her, and 
found the Mayd in a feaver, with the 
extreame torment of her fingers, and 
not having slept since it came upon 
her. When Orchard was brought to 
the Mayd, the Mayd charged her with 
bewitching her, and so did the rest of 
the persons there, and threatened her 
with hanging: but Orchard stood 
stoutly in it, that she was not be- 
witched, but that she had washed her 
hands in unwholesome water, and that 
wholesome water would cure her; 
whereupon some of the same sort of 
water which she washed in before, 
was brought, which Goody Orchard 
desiring to see, that she might judge 
whether it were wholesome or not, 
she put one of her fingers into it, and 
carried her finger so that shee made 
three circles in it contrary to the 
course of the Sun, and then pro- 
nounced it wholesome water, and 
bid the Mayd dip her hands in it, 
which the Mayd doing, her fingers 
recovered their due posture, and the 
extreame paynes ceased, but the tone 
of the nerves being for the present 
lost, her fingers had no strength in 
them at the time of the tryal, and 
were not without some payne. 

The Woman was carried to Salis- 
bury, and there convicted and exe- 
cuted; and, to prove her a Witch, Mr. 
Bartholomew and divers of Malmes- 
bury, that being discovered to be the 
place of her last abode, were bound to 
give evidence against her, which they 
did; for which, and for Mr. Bartho- 
lomew’s being the cause of her flying 
from Malmesbury, those dire revenges 
were taken upon Mrs. Mary Webb, 
his daughter, who also had denyed 
the yeest. 1 have omitted, that when 
the Hagg trotted about the garden, 
she muttered certayne words, some of 
which the witnesses thought to be . . 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


—&—. 


Mr. Ursan, 

MANY of your readers, as well as 
myself, may have noticed, in the late 
Oxford editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, the omission of the con- 
junction and, after the word kingdom, 
in the concluding part of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and of the word may in the 
sentence, ‘‘that we may show forth 
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thy praise,’’ in the General Thanksgiv- 
ing. These two words are omitted in 
every Oxford Prayer Book I have met 
with printed within the last thirty or 
forty years, whilst in those of an 
older date,—in all Cambridge editions 
down to the present time,—in the 
beautiful and correct editions printed 
by Baskerville,—as well as in the Li- 
turgy of the American Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, they are inserted. I 
have also noticed, that in the Tables 
put up in most of the Churches lately 
erected, at least in that part of the 
kingdom where I reside, the same 
conjunction (and) is left out in the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Some of your numerous Corre- 
spondents, Mr. Urban, may be able 
to say whether the above-named omis- 
sions were at first mere errors of the 
Oxford press, or, if authorised altera- 
tions, why the Cambridge editions dif- 
fer in this respect from those of the 
other University. If errors of the 
press, it is singular that they have 
been so long perpetuated. I am, how- 
ever, willing to hope that was the case, 
for, with respect to the alteration in 
the Lord’s Prayer, whilst the word 
kat is found in the Greek Testament, 
the omission of the conjunction in 
English cannot, I think, be an im- 
provement ; nor do I conceive that 
leaving out the word may in the Gene- 
ral Thanksgiving, is an amendment of 
the grammatical construction of the 
sentence, 

Since making the above observa- 
tions, I have accidentally seen an ar- 
ticle in the Christian Guardian for this 
month, the writer of which notices 
the differences I have pointed out in 
the Prayer Books of our two Univer- 
sities, with two other variations with 
which I was before unacquainted, viz. 
in the Oxford editions, Psalm lxxxi. 

- ver. 1, * Sing we merrily ;”” and Psalm 
xe. ver. 12, ‘‘ O teach us ;” instead of 
“Sing ye merrily,” and ‘‘ So teach 
us,”’ as printed in those of Cambridge: 
this has led to a further reference to 
the copies within my reach. I find the 
first of these variations in an Oxford 
edition of 1783. It is remarkable too, 
that it is so printed in Bishop Wil- 
son’s Bible, '785 (which contains the 
version of Psalms used in the Liturgy), 
in Reeves’s editions of the Prayer 
Book, and in the American Liturgy. 
The second variation is, as far as I 
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can trace, peculiar to the Oxford edi- 
tions, but this is a more recent altera- 
tion than the former. 

You will, I doubt not, Mr. Urban, 
agree with me that there ought not to 
be the least variation between the Uni- 
versity editions of our venerable Li- 
turgy. If those to which I have re- 
ferred be, as I conjecture, errors of 
the Oxford press, is it not somewhat 
strange that they have remained so 
long uncorrected ; the more so, when 
the prodigious number of Prayer Books, 
including those for the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, printed 
at that University, are taken into con- 
sideration ? 


Mr. Ursan, Cork. 

ANNEXED is a copy of a Commis- 
sion from Oliver Cromwell, which 
was lately found among some old pa- 
pers at Limerick, and is now in the 
possession of a friend of mine here. 
There is a family of the name of Rose 
now residing at Limerick, and possibly 
descended from this Captain-Lieu- 
tenant. R. 8S. 





Oliver Cromwell, Esq™. Captaine Gene- 
rall and Comand* in Cheife of the 
Armies and Forces raised and to be 
raised by authority of Parliament, 
within the Com’on wealth of England. 

To Samuel Rose, Capt.-Lieut. 


By virtue of the power and autho- 
rity to me derived from the Parliam of 
England, I doe herby constitute and 
appointe you Capt Lt of y® Comp? of 
foote, whereof S* William Constable 
Knt is Captaine, raised and to be 
raised under my command for the ser- 
vice of the Com’on wealth, in the 
regimt whereof the s* St W™ Consta- 
ble Knt is Collonell. These are there- 
fore to require you to make yo™ p'sent 
repaire unto the same Comp’, and 
taking charge thereof as Capt Lt, duly 
to exercise the inferio" offic and soul- 
diers of the said Comp” in armes, and 
to use yo" best care and endeavo' to 
keepe them in good order and disci- 
pline, comanding them to obey you as 
theire Capt Lieut. And you are like- 
wise to observe and follow such orders 
and direct’ons as you shall from time 
to time receive from my selfe and y* 
superio® officers of the said regimt and 
army, according to y® discipline of 
warr. Given under my hand and seale 
the tenth of January 1652. 

O. CroMwELL. 
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Basingstoke Rectory, 
April 17. 

IF the following somewhat curious 
document be worth a place in your 
valuable Miscellany, I can vouch for 
its being a correct copy of the origi- 
nal, which is in my possession. 

Yours, &c. J. B. 


Mr. Ursan, 





Licence for a Lady to cure the Evil. 


Robert Nash, Doctor of Laws, Vicar 
General in Spirituals of the Right 
Reverend Father in God, Thomas, by 
divine permission Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich, lawfully constituted. To our 
well-beloved in Christ, Mrs. Anne 
Smythies, the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Smythies of Lavenham in the 
county of Suffolk and Diocese of Nor- 
wich, health in our Lord. Whereas 
we have received sufficient and credi- 
ble testimony of your skill and know- 
ledge in the art of cureing blotches, 
breakings out, and such like diseases 
called the King’s Evil. And whereas 
we have received your consent and 
subscription to the articles of religion 
agreed upon by the Archbishops, 
Bishops, and Clergy of both provinces, 
at the Convocation holden in London 
in the year of our Lord Christ one 
thousand five hundred and sixty-two, 
and confirmed by regall authority ; 
and also your oath of allegiance to his 
Majesty King George the Second, ac- 
cording to a late Act of Parliament in 
that case made and provided; have 
thought fit to license, and by these 
presents do license you publickly to 
use and practice the said art of cureing 
blotches, breakings out, and such like 
diseases, called the King’s Evil, within 
the diocese of Norwich, and do will 
this our licence to endure during our 
pleasure and your good demeanour, 
and no longer nor otherwise. Dated 
the twenty-sixth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-three. 

Joun Narxer, Notary Publick, 
Dep’ Reg". 
The Episcopal Seal affixed. 
> 


ADVERSARIA. 


1. Fabius; 2. Stilico; 3. Successors 
of Alexander the Great. 


THE prudence of Fasrus, whichhas 
been so much extolled, was the result 
of. a timid and diffident disposition, 
rather than of a superior capacity, 
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which under various shapes, knew 
how to accommodate itself to the dif- 
ferent necessities of the Republic. 
There wanted an Annibal in the very 
heart of Italy, to establish the reputa- 
tion of Fabius. Being more impressed 
with the fatal consequences of a de- 
feat than the advantages of victory, he 
was a politician and warrior of an or- 
dinary kind, but so far fortunate as to 
meet with circumstances, in which an 
irresoluteness which was blameable in 
itself, preserved the State and became 
a talent. 

If there had been no need of tempo- 
rising, but of making vigorous, bold, 
frequent, and repeated enterprises, and 
of forcing the Carthaginians to raise 
the siege of Rome, it is probable that 
Fabius would have hastened the ruin 
of his country. At a later period, 
when the Republic was enabled to act 
on the offensive, this General conti- 
nued to be guided by his former 
principles. Livy represents him as 
always encamped on the heights, 
always ready to retire at the enemy’s 
approach, and remaining in his can- 
tonments beyond the Vulturnus, 
anxious above all to consult the di- 
viners, the augurs, the sacred fowls, 
and the entrails of the victims, and 
making so many expiatory sacrifices, 
as to give rise to puerile and ridicu- 
lous stories. We even learn from Plu- 
tarch, that, being ready to fall into a 
snare of Annibal’s, he and his army 
only owed their safety to the Harus- 
spices, who announced most timely 
that his enterprise would be success- 
ful. In vain did circumstances alter ; 
his conduct was always the same. He 
constantly opposed the wise diversion 
which the Romans made in Africa, 
and which tore away Annibal from 
Italy. Accustomed to fear everything, 
he would never have dared to fight at 
Zama, and in spite of the rules of that 
enlightened prudence which forbade 
Scipio to listen to the proposals of 
peace which the enemy offered, he 
would have made a treaty, and ex- 
posed the Romans to a third war 
against Carthage, perhaps as danger- 
ous as the second, or at least as diffi- 
cult as the first.—Mably, Observations 
sur les Romains, p. 301. 





Historians relate that Srinico, the 
favourite and minister, and conse- 
quently the tyrant of Honorius, being 
weary of reigning under that. weak 
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prince, aspired to the possession of 
the empire, and that, to succeed in his 
plan, he invited the Vandals, the 
Alans, and the Suevi to enter into 
Gaul, after having afforded them every 
facility for their establishment by his 
measures. This faithless minister, say 
the historians, flattered himself that 
in the confusion into which this event 
would throw the empire, the Romans 
would decree the throne of Honorius 
to himself, or to his son Eucherius. 

If Stilico formed this project, he was 
a man more despicable for his under- 
standing than his intentions, which 
history does not say. Could he think 
that the Romans would be so senseless 
as to punish Honorius alone for the 
success of the barbarians, while it was 
notorious that this prince was a mere 
automaton, adorned with the imperial 
insignia? The Emperor would only 
have to answer for his minister’s 
faults, as every one throughout the 
empire well knew, and in punishing 
him the minister would have been re- 
warded, which it is absurd to suppose. 
I cannot agree to the political views 
which are imputed to Stilico : to usurp 
the empire, he ought on the contrary 
to make it triumphant over its ene- 
mies. Why may we not believe, that 
the barbarians who entered into Gaul 
during his ministry, took that step be- 
cause they feared the Romans less 
than the Huns; and that they esta- 
blished themselves in their conquest, 
because they preferred Gaul to Ger- 
many, while in repassing the Rhine 
they would have found the very Huns 
whom they wished to avoid ?*—ZJbid. 
p- 372. 





The States which were formed out 
of the wreck of the empire of ALEx- 
ANDER, were sure to be a principal 
object of ambition to the Romans, and 
not one cf these powers was in a con- 
dition to make itself respected. Greece 
was no longer what she had been un- 
der the command of Miltiades, of The- 
mistocles, of Pausanias, &c. The jea- 
lousy of Sparta, the ambition of 
Athens, and the fatal Peloponnesian 
war, had broken all the bonds which 





* I could have advanced a hundred argu- 
ments to justify Stilico, but what I have 
said is enough, unless 1 deceive myself, to 
satisfy sensible persons. The famous irrup- 
tion of the Vandals into Gaul happened 
A.D. 406, 
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united the Greeks. Their cities were 
filled with parties, cabals, and factions. 
In a word, Greece without freedom, 
without patriotism, without confidence 
in her own strength, could not now be 
the bulwark of Asia against the Ro- 
mans, as she had been that of Europe 
against the Persians. Macedonia had 
almost relapsed, since the death of 
Alexander, into the same state of 
weakness from which the policy of 
Philip had drawn her. The remem- 
brance of her ancient grandeur made 
her ambitious, and she flattered her- 
self with the continual idea of recon- 
quering Asia with the assistance of 
the Greeks ; but, instead of rendering 
them subordinate, she knew only how 
to disquiet and oppress them. The 
kings of Syria, who possessed the 
largest portion of Alexander’s con- 
quests, might have defended themselves 
against the Romans, if they had known 
their strength, and been able to use it ; 
but this vast empire resembled those 
enormous giants who are the weakest 
of men, because the heart cannot dis- 
patch the blood and the animal spirits 
to the extremities of the body, with 
sufficient vigour to keep them active. 
All the vices which had rendered so 
easy the ruin of the successors of Cy- 
rus, were found in the successors of 
Alexander. Asia, ever resigned to in- 
dolence, luxury, and ease, had no sol- 
diery; the Greeks who were esta- 
blished there had lost their courage, 
and the most oppressive despotism 
pressed on the slaves, whom it had 
deprived of every feeling of fear, of 
hope, or of emulation. Egypt, another 
dismemberment of the Macedonian 
empire, was in a situation no less de- 
plorable. Never were princes less 
worthy to reign than the successors of 
Ptolemy. Far from conceiving the 
project of opposing the enterprises of 
the Romans; on the contrary, by the 
most servile compliances, they pur- 
chased permission to live in the most 
disgraceful ease, and to trample on 
their subjects; who, in spite of their 
natural cowardice, were always ready 
to revolt. To prove still further the 
weakness of their government, it is 
sufficient to observe the ascendancy 
which the kings of Syria had gained 
over them; and that, being carried 
away by a habit of obeying and cring- 
ing, they became subjects of the Ro- 
mans, even before they had been over- 
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come in the field like Philip, or by 
benefits like Masinissa. 

However rare it is to see a state al- 
ter its policy when its interests begin 
to change, perhaps the power of the 
Romans would have inspired sufficient 
suspicion to Greece, Macedonia, and 
the courts of Syria and Egypt, to 
make them sacrifice their old enmities 
to their common safety, and to com- 
bine for that purpose, if they had not 
rested in their security, by observing 
the wise and moderate policy of the 
Romans, which had already beguiled 
and subjugated the Italians. The 
Greeks and the successors of Alexan- 
der knew only one way of aggrandis- 
ing themselves, namely, by establish- 
ing a direct dominion over the van- 
quished ; but, seeing that the Roman 
republic made only alliances by way 
of conquests, and placed neither garri- 
son nor pretor in the towns of her 
humiliated enemies, they thought she 
had no ambition, and that, instead of 
considering how to defend themselves 
against her, they should remove all 
ground of fear by not offending her. 
This security left their divisions still 
existing, and the Romans profited by 
it to conquer them in succession, and 
even by means of each other.—Jbid. 





Masty, from whom these extracts 
are taken, is an interesting writer, and 
it is to be regretted that he has not 
attempted any regular history, for 
which he was so well qualified. While 
his countrymen call him profound, the 
Germans qualify him as superficial, 
probably because both parties have 
looked at different sides of the shield. 
If he has not the depth of- Heeren, or 
the brilliancy of Montesquieu, he has 
the talent of placing character in its 
true light, by which illustration is re- 
flected on a whole period of time. M. 
Levesque, the historian of Greece and 
Russia, has left the following portrait 
of Mably: “‘ If he was singular among 
us, it was not because he affected it, 
but because his disposition, his mind, 
his manner of speaking, and his vir- 
tues, were not of our age. He had 
formed himself on models which were 
not our own. In the fairest times of 
Athens, he would have been con- 
founded with the crowd of estimable 
citizens, because all would have resem- 
bled him; in the fairest times of 
Sparta, he would have been still less 
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observed; but among us he seemed 
like those antique forms, the just atti- 
tude and the precise beauty of which 
are in thorough contrast with the more 
mannerish statues of modern artists.” 
His principal work must now be es- 
teemed that which is oftenest quoted, 
and that certainly is his Observations 
on the history of France. 

Yours, &c. CypwWELI. 

Mr. Urban, May 4. 

CHEADLE in Staffordshire, for- 
merly the residence of the Bassets of 
Drayton, contains, according to the 
last census, a population of 4119 souls. 
It is situated on the south side of a 
hill, whose summit is crowned with 
wood, lying between two rivers, the 
Tean and the Churnet, in the hundred 
of Totmanslow South. 

The Church of Cheadle stands on an 
eminence, partly artificial, and which 
must have been a work of extreme la- 
bour ; perhaps it is fair to account for 
it on the supposition of the Anglo- 
Saxons taking the old sites of the Bri- 
tons for their places of worship. The 
Church is dedicated to Saint Giles ; 
and the advowson is vested in the 
Master and Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. It is an old and 
elegant fabric. The interior roof, con- 
sisting of massive wooden arches, em- 
bellished with many hideously carved 
heads, is very curious. There are two 
galleries, besides an organ loft at the 
west end, of modern erection, sus- 
tained on light columns. On the centre 
panel is inscribed the name of the 
donor. 

The monuments, though not nu- 
merous, are some of them curious. 
In the middle aile is an inscription, 
or rather a fragment of one, on a 
marble slab, in which the letter N 
occurs three several times, with its 
cross stroke exactly horizontal, as was 
usual in the sixth century ; to suppose 
its date so far back as that time being 
quite preposterous ; how shall we ac- 
count for it? There is no one word 
distinguishable, but the letter N is 
most clearly defined. 

In sinking to a considerable depth a 
short time since, in the church-yard, 
several pieces of pottery were dug out, 
one of which I shall briefly describe. 
It is a piece of Samian ware, a part 
of some circular vessel. Mr. Keys, 
the possessor, who has collected many 
patterns for more than forty years, 
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seems never to have had any thing 


similar. It is all in relievo, and of 
considerable size. It has a foliated 
border of perhaps fifty leaves, zig-zag 
over and under; a lion and a wild 
boar, both in a salient position com- 
batting ; but I shall have occasion to 
describe this further in another letter, 
in order to illustrate a remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with the manu- 
factures of the Romanized Britons, 
when I shall also advert to the revival 
of some antique patterns by Mr. Wedg- 
wood. 

At Rockcliffe, situated on the side 
of a hill or bank called Deezy, is a 
well to which many remarkable pro- 
perties have been ascribed. It pos- 
sesses no mineral impregnation, but is 
famed for the cure of many disorders, 
and was formerly resorted to by the 
superstitious for the prognostication 
of future events, by the appearance of 
bubbles produced on its surface on 
the dropping therein of stones or metals. 
This mode of divining was peculiar to 
the Greeks. The Castalian fountain, 
amongst others, was supposed to be 
of this nature; the art was termed 
hydromancy. On this well was for- 
merly a very curious and long inscrip- 
tion; but, the stones being removed 
for building some time since, nothing 
but the tradition now remains. 

It is worthy of remark, that here, as 
well as at High Shute, a-hill about a 
mile distant, the sand is clearly pass- 
ing into the state of compact rock. 
Few more interesting instances of a 
recent formation can be found, than 
this described above. The fact of the 
same thing taking place on the coast 
of Cornwall, has some time since been 
established by Dr. Paris in the first 
volume of the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Cornwall Geological Society.” This 
circumstance occurring in a midland 
county, entirely sets at rest, if it has 
not been already sufficiently disproved, 
the theory of Dr. Borlase in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Cornwall,’’ where the change 
of sand into rock is attributed to the 
“* agglutinating quality of sea water !’’ 
I am inclined to think that instances 
of this species of transition are not so 
rare as geologists seem to suppose. I 
believe also that the same process is 
going on in the sand rocks adjoining 
the villa of Captain Sneyd at Huntley, 
in this neighbourhood. 

A quantity of arrow heads were 
found on the 21st of last June, near 
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the surface of the ground, in a field 
adjoining Hales Hall, one mile from 
Cheadle, which, though occasioning 
various surmises at the time, perhaps 
hardly merit a place here. It is, how- 
ever, at all events clear, that a Roman 
station once existed within a quarter 
of a mile of the present site of Cheadle, 
an encampment being discernible on 
the left side of the way, between 
Cheadle and Draycott, which seems to 
have been used in later years as a 
bowling green, and which circum- 
stance gave rise to the discovery of 
many relics of more or less importance 
when the ground was levelled for that 
purpose. Two pieces of urns, similar 
to what have been commonly found 
elsewhere, were at first carefully pre- 
served, but afterwards destroyed by 
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their original owner. It is not im- 
probable that this spot was once used 
for interment, though no perfect ske- 
leton has been found. Before the se- 
venth century it was unlawful, Strutt 
says (Anglo-Saxon ira, vol. i. p. 69), 
to bury the dead in the cities, and 
there were no church-yards. 

My next communication shall con- 
tain fewer general remarks and more 
accurate descriptions, having now I 
hope said sufficient to show that 
Cheadle possesses materials for inte- 
resting speculation. Amongst these I 
shall notice the monumental inscrip- 
tions [ have referred to; two antique 
bells at Greenhill; and the similarity 
of some coins found near this place to 
those dug out of the river at Tutbury. 

Yours, &c. E. J. MANSELL. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


ON THE ANALOGIA LINGUZ GRAZCZ, AND ON HORATIUS RESTITUTUS,. 


Mr. Ursan, May 15. 


IF 1 could only believe that any of 
your readers have perused or will 
peruse with earnest attention what is 
recommended to them in No. IV. of 
these letters (dated April 14), I should 
feel less regret at the necessity which 
is by many causes imposed upon me, 
to delay the promised assault (how- 
ever hasty and brief) on the Cratylean 
and Hemsterhusian systems of Greek 
etymology. 

The old proverb of Tunica Pallio 
propior may be fairly pleaded as one 
ground for the delayed execution of 
what was sincerely intended. On the 
21st of last month, the Cambridge 
Chronicle announced the fact of my 
Horatius Restitutus being just publish- 
ed from the University press. And 
anxiety about the success of such a 
publication may well be excused, when 
that work is known to be one of the 
labours of my life as a school-master 
since the year 1796. But a truce 
with egotism and with apology for 
the present. 

1 proceed to state what may more 
properly serve to interest the admirers 
of Horace, and what has only fallen 
within the range of my own remark 
since the date of that publication. In 
presenting to the readers of Horatius 
Restitutus, Dr. Bentley’s judgment 
De Temporibus Librorum Horatii, a 


division of the whole extract was made 
into parts commodious for reference. 
In the first of those ten paragraphs, 
Dr. Bentley declares that none of the 
arrangements of the books of Horace 
then existing in the editions, or in 
MSS. had any pretence to be just and 
legitimate. 

Dr. Bentley does not seem to have 
been aware, in his Prefatio at least he 
does not take notice, that a monstrous 
idea had been entertained of inverting 
one part of the commonly observed 
series (in itself not wrong), that is, of 
prefixing the epistles to the satires ! 

All which I know on this point of 
Horatian literature, shall be given in 
a short quotation from J.C. Scaliger’s 
Poetice, Lib. vi. p. 809, ed. 4, 1607: 
and it will gratify me exceedingly, if 
any Correspondent of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine can throw any light on the 
literary anecdote here alluded to, which 
perhaps gave rise to the famous adage, 
GRAMMATICO NIHIL INFELICIUS. 


‘¢ Prima vero Epistola quovis melle dulcior 
est. Sententive apposite, dictio casta, ro- 
tunda, suavis. Quapropter arbitror postre- 
mam omnium factam, primam positam ob 
luculentam raritatem. Itaque dicit, 


Nunc igitur versus et cetera ludicra pono, i 


Quare etiam Epistolarum librum Satyris 
postponendum censeo. Id quod cum in 
vetustis exemplaribus videamus, nescio quid 
consilii in mentem venerit iis, qui inventuin 
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ordinem subvertere. 


Grammatico nihil in- 
felicius. Credo quod viderent versum illum, 
—<Summa dicende camendé: quasi vero non 
hanc ipsam postremam intelligeret.” 


: oe A James TATE. 
een aoa 


Horatius Restitutus: or the Books of Horace 
arranged in Chronological order, according 
to the scheme of Dr. Bentley, from the 
text of his second edition in 1713, and the 
common readings suljoined ; with a preli- 
minary Dissertation on the Chronology 
and the Localities of that Poet. By James 
Tate, M.A. &c. 8vo. Cambridge. 
THE soundest scholars since the 

time of Bentley have admitted the ac- 

curacy of his Tempora Horatiana. Ad- 
ditional evidence has lately been ad- 
duced in complete confirmation of that 
scheme, by Mr. Fynes Clinton, in the 
second part of his valuable chronolo- 
gical work, and this seems to have 
emboldened Mr. Tate to give an edi- 
tion of the works of Horace, placed in 
that order in which we may confidently 
say he has indisputably shown that 
they were published by the author 
himself. Mr. Tate’s Preliminary Dis- 
sertation is ample and discursive, but 
marked with his characteristic exact- 

ness and critical acumen: it takes a 

large range in the ever delightful in- 

vestigation of the habits and haunts of 
genius, yet runs into no wild and er- 
roneous vagaries. 

The advantages of this new arrange- 
ment are thus stated : 


«< It may be too much to assert, that the 
publication of the books of Horace in the 
original series of succession will at once set 
all other things to rights; yet there can be 
no doubt but the wrong, unnatural, con- 
fused order, in which his works have hitherto 
been exhibited, has given rise to a great 
portion of all the errors existing at this day. 
And so long as the common arrangement 
shall continue to influence the train of 
thought by the order of perusal, it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to overcome that 
proneness to false combinations which the 
working on a distorted view must of neces- 
sity create.”—Prelim. Dissert. p. xvii. 


From these remarks we see no rea- 
son to dissent, though we must con- 
fess that we find it difficult to recon- 
cile our eye to the dissociation of the 
Lyrics ; the first book of Epistles being 
placed between the third and fourth 
book of Odes. For this, however, 


strong reasons are given, pp. xx-xxiv. 
and Ixx. sqq. 
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We are rather disposed to adduce 
in favour of the new arrangement, a 
circumstance to which Mr. Tate has 
not adverted. The Horatian MSS. 
sometimes exhibit a series very dif- 
ferent to that of the editions. For 
instance, in Professor Gaisford’s Cata- 
logue of the ‘“‘ Codices Manuscripti, 
et Impressi cum notis Manuscriptis, 
olim D’Orvilliani,”” in the Bodleian 
Library, we find one thus described : 


«¢ XI. 5,9. Horatii Opera hoc ordine: 
Ars P, 1-11. Epp. ii. 11-44. Epodi et 
Carm. Sec. 44 b—60. Ode 61-127. Ser- 
mones desunt. MS. chart. in 4to.” 


And another thus : 


‘* XI. 5,10. Horatius. N.B. Ars Poética 
statim post Carmen Seculare ponitur.” 


This indeed has little or nothing to 
do with settling the true chronological 
order of the books ; but it shows that 
the arrangement to which we are ac- 
customed was not always religiously 
observed. 

Having given our sincere praise to 
the Dissertation, we have to express 
our deep regret that an Editor so con- 
versant with the author in all his pe- 
culiarities and felicities of expression, 
in every nicety of his different metrical 
structures, should have been content 
to reprint the text of Bentley. He 
was indeed, as Mr. Tate styles him, a 
Prince of Critics; but his hasty, unne- 
cessary alterations of Horace form no 
part of his just title to that princedom. 
A text given according to the practised 
taste and cautious judgment of the 
Editor of Horatius Restitutus, aided by 
the large collations of editions and 
MSS. ready made to his hand, would 
have been more satisfactory to the 
general reader, and would have form- 
ed a record to which the ablest critic 
might appeal with advantage. 

There is perhaps also an impro- 
priety, if not an absolute inaccuracy, 
in now giving at the foot of the page 
as the vulg. lect. what Bentley might 
in his day correctly so denominate. 
It is not over pleasing also to see a 
genuine critic of the old school caught 
by the fashion of writing English Pro- 
legomena to a Latin author, When 
he writes for the learned republic, why 
not use their universal language ? Why 
not appeal, without an interpreter, to 
the Hermanus, the Boissonades, and 
the Maios in that language which is 
current among them all ? 
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Mr. UrsBan, Mere, April 3. 

IT may be pleasing to your classical 
correspondent, Mr. Tate, to find that 
his opinions on the “‘ Analogia linguz 
Grece,’’ and the formation of the 
Greek language, are adopted by others, 
though their opinions may have little 
weight with the learned; and I trust 
he will not think me over officious if I 
add a few observations to those he 
has already made. 

Mr. Tate’s objections to the doctrine 
“‘that the same letters or syllables 
were originally attached, in the Greek 
language, to one set of ideas, and to no 
others but those’”’ would be strength- 
ened by a reference to any other origi- 
nal language; to such, for example, as 
the Russian, or German, which are 
nearly as self-derived as the Greek. 
What connexion is there between all 
the German words beginning in Schw? 
as Schweiss, sweat ; Schwert, a sword; 
and Schwester, a sister; or in Russian, 
between such as the following? 
Cho-deet, to walk; Ko-pat, to dig ; 
Cho-rotiee, fine ; Ko-rova, a cow; 
Cho-lodnue, cold; _Ko-vat, to forge; 
Go-roch, pease ; 
Go-rod, a town; 
Go-los, the voice ; 
iGo-lova, the head ; 

Mr. Tate observes, in his first letter, 
p- 41, “ no point is more clearly now 
understood and agreed upon, I con- 
ceive, amongst scholars, than the fol- 
lowing : that the letters yp, o, 7, in 
Kekpyat, KeKpuoal, KexptTat, are in fact dis- 
tinct vestiges of pronouns, conveying 
the ideas of I, thou, he, respectively.” 

Some light may be thrown on this 
subject by the Basque language, in 
which Depping observes there is no 
conjugation of the active verb, but 
that it is only the auxiliary verb (in 
fact a kind of personal pronoun) that 
is conjugated, and indicates the per- 
sons. Thus, in the verb Jaten, to eat: 

Jaten det, I eat ; 
Jaten dec, thou eatest ; 
Jaten deu, he eats. 


Ya-lloko, an apple ; 
Ya-sen, an ash; 
Ya-stchereetsa, alizard. 
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Jaten is unaltered, and the auxiliary. 
verb or pronoun det, being conjugated 
and added to it, is equal to the Latin 
and Greek endings. 

But what can give one a better clue 
to the origin of the Latin and Greek 
declensions than the Basque article? 
In Basque, observes Depping, there is 
neither gender nor case; it is only 
the article that is declined, and that 
article is put after the noun, and forms 
its ending ; as 


Jauna,thelord; Jaunac, the lords ; 
Jaun aren, of the lord ;Jaun en, of the lords. 


Jaun being the noun, and a, aren, 
ac, en, the article. 

In the Russian language we have 
something like a clue to the origin of 
the “‘ augmentum temporale” of the 
Greek verbs: the perfect branch or 
tenses of the Russian verb being made 
by foreputting an adverb. Thus the 
imperfect tenses 


Ya progal, I was touching ; 
Ya poogal, I was frightening ; 
Ya tschesal, 1 was combing; 


become in the perfect tense 
Ya ras-progal ; 
Ya ees-poogal ; 
Ya bui-tschesal ; 


—ras, ees, and bui, being adverbs or 
prepositions (still used in the lan- 
guage), and meaning owt, or through, 
thus noting the perfection or ending 
of. the action; ya ras-progal being li- 
terally touched through, or out; or to 
the end; or have ended touching. 
There are many who think etymo- 
logy and philology useless studies, fit 
only for an idle monk who may want 
something to fill up the lagging hours 
of seclusion ; but, connected as they 
are with the history of man, and the 
science of the mind, they will always 
be valued by philosophers. Even, for 
example, in the word Mesopotamia (be- 
tween the rivers), etymology settles 
the bounds of an ancient country. 
Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 





IMPERIAL ROMAN 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, April 30. 

THE Imperial coins illustrative of 
History are extremely numerous, but 
it would exceed the limits of a treatise 
of this kind to enumerate more than a 
few of the most remarkable. Those of 
the Emperors, from Vespasian to Cara- 
calla inclusive, are particularly va- 

Gent. Mac. May, 1832. 
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COINS. 

luable, as generally exhibiting the 
year of the prince’s reign; or, what 
marks the date nearly as well, the year 
of his consulship, and I believe it will 
be found that in many instances we 
have no other mode of ascertaining 
the dates of particular occurrences. 
After Caracalla, we meet with but 
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few of those dates ; and with Probus I 
believe they cease altogether. In these 
observations, however, I do not in- 
clude the Imperial coins struck in 
Egypt, which, all of them, present us 
with the year of the Emperor’s reign, 
and which | shall have occasion to 
notice for the assistance they afford to 
Chronology. 

56. Augustus. Reverse, a Comet, 
DIVVS.IVLIVS. This comet, which 
appeared immediately after Czsar’s 
death, was called the Julian star, and 
is mentioned by Suetonius, c. 88. 
“ Ludis quos Augustus edebat Stella 
crinita fulsit.”’ 

57. Augustus. Victory crowning the 
head of the Emperor, IMP. CAESAR. 
DIVI. F. AVGVST.COS .IX. Re- 
verse, two heads, M. ACILIVS. GLA- 
BRIO.PROCOS. The ninth consul- 
ship of Augustus was in the year 
A.V.C. 729, and in that year the 
Salassi, a people of Cisalpine Gaul, 
were totally defeated, and reduced to 
servitude by Varro. The Asturi and 
Cantabri were defeated by Antistius, 
and the Germans by Vinicius. It ap- 
pears also from this coin that M. Aci- 
lius Glabrio was one of the Procon- 
suls that year. 

58. Augustus. Reverse, a Parthian 
kneeling, presenting a standard, CAE- 
SAR .AVGVSTVS.SIGN.RECEPT. 
Ditto, figure presenting a standard, 
L.AQVILLIVS.FLORVS. Ill. VIR. 

‘¢ Parthi signa militaria que M. Crasso et 
M. Antonio ademerant reposcenti reddunt.” 
—SvETON. c. 2. 


59. Augustus. Reverse, an altar 
inscribed ROM . ET . AVG. 

‘¢Templa in nulla provincia nisi com- 
muni suo Romzque nomine recepit.”— 
SvuetTon. c. 52. 

60. Augustus. 
nus. 

‘¢ Thema suum vulgavit. nummumque ar- 
genteum nota sideris Capricorni quo natus 
est percussit.”—SueTon. c. 94, 

61. Nicopolis in Epirus. Head of 
Augustus. Reverses, Victory, Fortune, 
Ship. These symbols are emblematic 
of the celebrated battle of Actium, in 
commemoration of which battle Nico- 
polis was built by Augustus. 

62. Alexandriain Egypt. Dr. Lem- 
priere, in his Classical Dictionary, 
says that ‘‘ Zeno the Stoic philosopher 
is said to have compared those whose 
actions were dissonant to their pro- 
fessions, to the coin of Alexandria, 


Reverse, Capricor- 
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which appeared beautiful to the eye, 
though made of the basest metals.” 
This description of the coins of Alex- 
andria cannot at all apply to those 
struck under Alexander and the Pto- 
lemies in Egypt; but agrees perfectly 
with those struck at Alexandria by the 
Roman Emperors, of whom a numerous 
series exists from Augustus to Maxi- 
mianus lI. all struck in potin and 
other base metals, but exhibiting a 
great variety of beautiful types and 
symbols. As the earliest of these coins, 
however, did not appear for nearly 300 
years after the death of Zeno, which 
happened 264 B.C. it is evident the 
saying I have noticed must have been 
falsely attributed to him by some sub- 
sequent writer, although perhaps used 
by some of the other philosophers of 
that name. 

63. Tiberius. Reverse, triumphal 
chariot empty, drawn by four horses. 

*¢ Triumphus ei decretus verum hune dis- 
tulit, mezesta civitate clade Variana.””— 
Sueton. c. 17. 

64. Tiberius. Reverse, Emperor sit- 
ting, CIVITATIBVS . ASIAE . RES- 
TITVTIS. 


*¢ Asiam disjectis terree motu civitatibus 
liberalitate egregia sublevavit.”—Sueton. 
c. 48. 

65. Caligula. Car drawn by two 
mules, S.P.Q.R.MEMORIAE. 
AGRIPPINAE. 


‘© Agrippine matri defuncte Caius insti- 
tuit Circenses carpentumque quo in pompa 
traduceretur.””—Sueton. c. 15. 

66. Caligula. Reverse, two horse- 
men, NERO . ET. DRVSVS.CAES. 
Reverse of another, three females with 
cornucopias, AGRIPPINA . DRV- 
SILLA . IVLIA. 


** Caii fratres fuere Nero et Drusus; so- 
rores vero Agrippina, Drusilla, Julia.”— 
SueEton. c. 7. 

67: Caligula. Reverse, Emperor 
sitting as Jupiter, surrounded by the 
Pleiades. Another Reverse, Emperor 
sitting as Jupiter in a quadriga of ele- 
phants, surrounded by the Pleiades. 

*¢ Caligulam quidam Latialem Jovem con- 
salutaveruut.”—SueTon, c. 22. 


68. Nero. Head of Nero; a ser- 
pent before the face. 
‘* Missi a Messalina qui Neronem stran- 


gularent, iidem dracone e pulvino se profe- 
rente conterriti refugere.”—Svueton. c. 6. 


69. Nero. Reverse, vase and crown 
on a table, under which is a pile of 
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apples, CERTA . QVINQ . ROM . 
CONST. 

‘¢ Instituit Nero quinquennale certamen 
primus omnium Rome more Greco triplex.” 
—SUETON. c. 12. 


70. Cluniain Spain. Head of Galba, 
&c. Reverse, Emperor sitting, and a 
figure with cornucopia presenting a 
trophyto him, HISPANIA.CLVNIA. 
SVL. Plutarch mentions that Galba 
was at Colonia in Spain, when he re- 
ceived an account of the death of Nero, 
and his own elevation to the empire. 

71. Galba. Reverse, Liberty with 
the pileus or cap in her hand. 


*¢ Obiit Nero die quo quondam Octaviam 
interemerat tantumque gaudium publicé pra- 
buit ut plebs pileata tota urbe discurreret.” 
—Sveton. Neron. c. 57. 


This coin was one of those remark- 
able ones restored by Trajan. 

72. Vitellius. Reverse, busts of 
two children face to face, LIBERI . 
AVG .GERMAN. Another has LI- 
BERI.IMP.GER.AVG. Josephus, 
War. iv. 10, speaks of Vitellius as 
having no children; whilst Tacitus, ii. 
59, and Suetonius, c. 6, mention that 
he had, and it appears from this coin 
the two latter were right. 

73. Domitian. Head of Domitian, 
IMP . CAFS . DOMIT.AVG.GER. 
COS .XI.CENS. Reverse, Victory 
inscribing on a shield hung on a 
trophy, DE. GER. By this coin it 
appears that in his 11th Consulship 
he obtained a victory over the Ger- 
mans. 

74. Nerva. Reverse, date-bearing 
palm tree, FISCI . IVDAICI . CA- 
LVMNIA.SVBLATA.S.C. This 
tax imposed by Domitian, was taken 
off by Nerva. 

75. Trajan. Reverse, a captive with 
hands bound, surrounded with wea- 
pons, DAC.CAP.COS.V.P.P.S.P. 
Q.R . OPTIMO . PRINC. 

Another Reverse of the same year has 
ariver deity, DANVVIVS.COS.V. 
&c. The conquest of Dacia, on en- 
tering which country Trajan built the 
celebrated bridge over the Danube, 
was one of the most difficult and im- 
portant transactions of his reign. 

76. Trajan. Head of the Emperor, 
IMP .CAES .NERVAE.TRAIANO. 
&c.COS.VI. Reverse, Emperor stand- 
ing between two river deities reclin- 
ing, and with his foot on a captive, 
ARMENIA . ET. MESOPOTAMIA . 
IN . POTESTATEM . P. R. REDAC- 
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TAE. The two rivers are the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris. 

77. Trajan. Head of the Emperor, 
COS . VI. &c. Reverse, a figure 
standing with camel at herfeet, ARAB. 
ADQV. &c. 

78. Trajan. Reverse, two captives 
sitting at the foot of a trophy, PAR- 
THIA . CAPTA . COS. VI. &c. 

79. Trajan. Reverse, the Emperor 
on his throne, presenting a figure with 
a cap, to another figure, who is kneel- 
ing before them, REX . PARTHIS . 
DATVS. This event is mentioned by 
several historians, but the king is call- 
ed by different names, in which no 
two of them appear to agree. 

80. Hadrian. Head of the Empe- 
ror, COS ..III. &c. Reverse, the Em- 
peror setting fire to a bundle of papers, 
RELIQVA . VETERA .I.1I.S.NO- 
VIES.MIL.ABOLITA. Hadrian re- 
mitted all arrears due to his treasury 
for sixteen years, and publicly burnt 
the account-books, to which circum- 
stance this coin alludes. 

81. Hadrian. Head of the Em- 
peror, HADRIANVS . AVG.COS. 
III. Reverse, ADVENTVI. AVG. 
AFRICAE. Another Reverse of the 
same year represents the Emperor 
raising from the ground Africa per- 
sonified, RESTITVTORI . AFRICAE. 
Spartian, c. xiii. mentions that Ha- 
drian, after his return to Rome from a 
tour of the Asiatic provinces, passed 
over into Africa, and conferred many 
benefits on the African provinces. 

82. Hadrian. Head of the Emperor, 
HADRIANVS, &c. COS .III. Re- 
verse, the Emperor raising a female, 
who is kneeling, RESTITVTORI . 
ACHAIAE. Spartianus, c. 13, 19, 
mentions that Hadrian sailed to Greece, 
and in all the cities erected some edi- 
fice, and celebrated games, and at 
Athens exhibited in the Stadium a 
hunt of 1000 wild beasts. 

83. Antoninus Pius. Head of the 
Emperor, ANTONINVS . AVG. &c. 
COS . III. Reverse, Victory bearing 
a shield, inscribed IMPERATOR. II. 
BRITAN. in the exergue. 

84. Antoninus Pius, ANTONINVS. 
AVG. PIVS, &c.COS.III. Reverse, 
a figure placing a crown on another, 
REX . ARMENIIS . DATVS. 

85. Marcus Aurelius. Reverse, Vic- 
tory erecting a trophy, VIC. PAR. 
TR.POT.XX.IMP. IIII.COS. fl. 

86. Smyrna. Medallion; Headof M. 
Aurelius. Reverse, Alexander the Great 
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sleeping under a plane tree, and the 
Nemeses appearing to him in a dream, 
@YAIANOC . CTPAT . ANEOHKE . 
CMYPNAIOIC. Pausanias relates that 
as Alexander was hunting in Mount 
Pagus, he came to a fountain and 
plane tree, where he fell asleep, and 
in a dream the Nemeses appeared to 
him, and: desired him to build a city 
in that place, to be inhabited by the 
Smyrnzans, who, having consulted the 
oracle of Apollo at Claros, removed 
there. This city was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and afterwards rebuilt by 
M. Aurelius. This medallion there- 
fore relates to the two events. 

87. Lucius Verus. Reverse, the Em- 
peror sitting, the King of Armenia 
standing, REX.ARMENIIS.DATVS. 
IMP . II. &c. 

88. Severus. Reverse, a_ river 
deity reclining on an urn; at his back 
a trophy, on which a Roman comman- 
der is placing a crown, CTPA. AAA®, 
MOAE.KYZIK. AICHIIOC in the ex- 
ergue. This coin is of importance in 
denoting that it was on the river At- 
sephus near Cyzicus, that Severus de- 
feated Aimilianus the Lieutenant of 
Pescennius Niger. 

89. Treb. Gallus. Reverse, statue 
of Apollo standing on the top of a 
rock, with olive branch in right hand, 
and bow in left. ARN . at one side, 
ASI. at the other. This coin was 
supposed to have been struck by the 
cities of Arna and Asisium in Um- 
bria, during the period of the pesti- 
lence, which raged in Italy in the 
reign of Treb. Gallus, who directed 
sacrifices to be offered to the gods, of 
whom on this occasion Apollo must 
be regarded as one of the most im- 


portant. 
90. Alexander, Tyrant of Africa, 
A. D. 308. Reverse, female holding 


ears of corn in her right hand, and two 
poppy-heads in her left, INVICTA . 
ROMA . FELIX. KARTHAGO. This 
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man declared himself independent in 
Africa, but was, after a reign of three 
years, taken and put to death by the 
Generals of Maxentius. It would ap- 
pear from this coin, that Carthage 
was the theatre of his career. 

91. Martinianus. Head with ra- 
diated crown, D. NN. MARTINIANO. 
P.F.AVG. Almost all writers say 
that Martinianus was associated with 
Licinius, as Cesar, but this coin shows 
that he received the superior title of 
Augustus. 

92. Constans. Reverse, a warrior 
standing in a galley, Victory on the 
prow, ‘BONONIA. OCEANEN in 
the exergue. This coin relates to an 
expedition which Constans made to 
Britain, in A.D. 343. 

93. Constantius ll. Figure stand- 
ing with Labarum in his hand, on 
which is the monogram of Christ, 
Victory crowning it, HOC . SIGNO. 
VICTOR . ERIS. 

94. Nepotianus. Head of the Em- 
peror, FL.NEP.CONSTANTINVS. 
AVG. This Emperor was nephew to 
Constantine the Great, and appears by 
this coin to have taken the name of 
Constantinus. 

Many examples similar to those 1 
have noticed, and some of them perhaps 
of much greater interest and importance, 
might easily be adduced, the Roman 
imperial coins in particular presenting 
us with the records of various vic- 
tories, games celebrated, Congiaria 
distributed, Kings assigned to con- 
quered nations, stations and ensigns 
of the Legions, visits of the Emperors 
to different countries, and various other 
historical matters, with frequently the 
dates; it is however to Chronology 
that the Greek and Roman coins af- 
ford the greatest assistance, and to 
that most important branch of my 
subject I shall proceed in my next 
letter. 


Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 





ON ANCIENT ARCHERY. 


Mr. UrsBan, April 4. 

TO the interesting information of 
your Correspondent A. J. K. on Ar- 
chery and the Artillery Company, the 
following desultory notices may not 
be deemed an intrusive addition. 

Among the entries at Stationers’ 
Hall occur the two following publica- 
tions, but [ have never seen a copy of 
either. 





A merye reioising historie of the notable 
feates of Archerye of the high and mightie 
William Duke of Shordiche: to Rich. 
Jones, 6 August, 1577.* 

The Tectonicon of Finsbury feildes: to 
John Pyrryn 19 Nov. 1590. 





* This was previously to the splendid 
procession described ia The Bowman's Glory, 
which took place in 1533. 











1832.] 


To the ‘‘ Ayme for Finsburrie Arch- 
ers,’ mentioned at p. 209, may be 
added the date of 1594. This tract 
was probably, as a practical work, re- 
printed more frequently than has yet 
been discovered. For another Com- 
pany of Archers there was printed 


Aime for the Archers of St. George’s 
Fields, containing the names of all the Marks 
in the same fiields, with their true dis- 
tances according to the dimensuration of 
the Line. Formerly gathered by Richard 
Haunis, and now corrected by Thomas Bick 
and others. London, printed by N. Howell, 
for Robert Minchard and Benjamin Brown- 
smith, and are to be sold at the sign of the 
Man in the Moon, in Blackman-street. 
1664. 24mo. 


No particulars of this company are 
to be found in the History of Surrey ; 
nor, I believe, in the several Histories 
of London. * 

One of the longest aims appears to 
have been from the Angel to lxems boy, 
being sixteen score and twelve yards, 
and there was given the following 


Rules to be observed and practised by all 
those thatexercise shooting in the Long Bow. 

1. For finding your mark it must be 
within every man’s reach. 

2. For whites or blacks you must have 
but one in a game, unless they be all con- 
tent; and if you shoot at any loose white, 
and it be stricken out of sight, it is no mark. 

3. For the height of stakes, although the 
wood be above the pin, yet you are to mea- 
sure at the pin, if there be any, because it 
is put in for that purpose. 

4. Shooting at a bush or black, what- 
ever you find highest in it (being within the 
compass of the mark), you are to take that 
for the height. 

5. If in measuring a shoot the difference 
be so small it cannot be described, then that 
competitor shall win the shoot that is best 
at next mark. 

6. If in measuring a shoot the mark be 
stirred out of its place, he loseth the shoot 
that removed it. 

7. If at coming to your mark you claim 
two or more, and the opposite side draw 
their arrows, you can have no more then 
you first claimed, although your partner 
when he comes challengeth more. 

8. If you name one mark and shoot at 
another, you are to lose your shoot, and the 
others are to follow at the mark named. 





* «¢ Newington had the addition of Budts 
probably from there having been such placed 
here for the exercise of archery, and to dis- 
tinguish it from Newington on the north 
side of London. The first time that this 
addition has been found is in the register of 
Cardinal Pole, in 1558.’’—History of Sur- 
rey, by Manning and Bray, iii. 449. 
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9. If your arrow break, you may measure 
at the neerest piece that hath wood and 
head, or wood and feather. 

10. If you have any mishap, as nocking 
amiss, if you can reach your arrow with 
your bow you may shoot again; if it flee 
further, it is a shoot. 

11. In shooting at rovers you must stand 
no further from your mark than you can 
reach with half your bow: but at pricks 
you are permitted to stand two bows before 
your mark, and as much behind it as you 
please. 

The decline of archery into a mat- 
ter of amusement is commonly attri- 
buted to the thundering pellets of the 
firelock, and it very early fell into 
common hands, which ignobles all 
fashions. 

Alexander Barclay, in his first Ec- 
logue, has the following homely but 
characteristic lines : 

Coridon, 
What, man! the Court is freshe and full of 
ease, [please. 
I can draw a bow, I shall some lord there 
Thyself can report how I can birdes kill, 
ine arrowe toucheth of them nothing but 
the bill, 
I hurte no fleshe, nor bruse no parte at all; 
Were not my shoting our living were but 
small ; 
Lo, herea sparrow; lo, here he thrushes four, 
All these I killed this day within an hour.t 


Yours, &c. Ev. H. 


—@— 
New Kent Road, 
May 21, 1832. 

I BEG, by your permission, to make 
the few following emendations and ad- 
ditions to my late notices on the sub- 
ject of Archery. 

P. 113. The Finsbury Ticket pre- 
scribes that all archers intending to 
shoot at the eleven score target should 
pay down their twenty shillings, that 
plate may be provided, &c. This was 
the usual method of rewarding the 
most dexterous bowmen. The Royal 
Company of Scottish Archers are de- 
scribed as marching under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Hamilton to 
shoot for the Musselburgh silver ar- 
row; Aug. 4, 1724. The winner of the 
arrow kept it for a twelvemonth, when 
a medallet of gold or silver was ap- 
pended to it, inscribed with his name, 
or his coat of arms, and it was trans- 
ferred to the successful Toxophilite in 
the contest of the following year. One 
of these pieces appended to the Mus- 
selburgh arrow had the arms of John- 


Mr. UrsBan, 





+ From Cawoou’s edition, 
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ston of Elphinston; the motto was 
very expressive of the influence of a 
skilful hand on the flight of the shafts, 
“* Guid them ;’’ the date was 1603. If 
the arrow were won three successive 
years, it seems to have been considered 
the property of the winner; thus ano- 
ther medallet in the form of a shield 
appended to the Musselburgh Arrow 
is inscribed, ‘“‘This Arrow has been 
3 Tyms wine by Robert Dobie of 
Stonihill, and now gifted by him till 
the town of Mussalbrugh, 1649.” 

Robert Dobie generously gave up 
his right of permanent possession in 
the piece, that it might still be the 
meed of future candidates. But the 
most ancient of all the medallets ap- 
pended to the Musselburgh arrow was 
a small escutcheon of gold, on which 
were the following lines in the black- 
letter :— 


When Ardroge was a man 
He could not be peald 5 

At the ofd sport he wan, 

When Ardroge wag a man, 

Gut now he neither map nor can, 
Alas! be is fartv! 

When Ardroge was a man 
He could not be peaid. 

This inscription recorded, in that 
melancholy strain of reflection which 
must attach to the transient nature of 
all human acquirements, the skill of 
Ardrose in the bow ; and that his arm 
was unnerved by the infirmities of age. 
The old Musselburgh silver arrow was 
about a foot in length, and had origi- 
nally been gilt. It is described in the 
year 1726 as chained to a new one, to 
which all the escutcheons of plate were 
affixed. This last was of the length 
and thickness of an ordinary arrow, 
with butt feathers, or feathers for the 
short distance, which are of a high cut. 
It was presented to the town of Mus- 
selburgh by Mr. Adam Coult, Advo- 
cate, when he won the old arrow, 
Aug. 4, 1713. On one of the silver 
feathers is engraved the arms of Mus- 
selburgh, and on the reverse side those 
of Coult. The motto above the crest, 
«‘Transfigam.”’** In the rare little 
tract, described in the note, the poetry 
in which is chiefly from the pen of the 
celebrated Allan Ramsay, we have also 
rules ¢ set down by “‘the Lord Pro- 





* Poems in English and Latin on the 
Archers and Royal Company of Archers. 
Account of the pieces appended to the Mus- 
selburgh Arrow, p. 78. Edinburgh, 1726. 

T Ibid. p. 81. 
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vost, Baillies, and Council of the city 
of Edinburgh, to be observed in shoot- 
ing for the Edinburgh silver arrow, May 
1719.” The arrow was to be shot for 
in the noblest style of archery practice, 
and which undoubtedly requires the 
greatest skill, at rovers, or distant 
shooting. He that gained three suc- 
cessive shots was to keep the arrow 
until the first Monday of April in the 
following year. The Edinburgh arch- 
ers also shot for a silver bowl under 
the same regulations, round the sides 
of which were affixed escutcheons of 
gold. This prize appears to have been 
instituted in the year 1720; and in 
Allan Ramsay’s tract we have a list of 
the escutcheons of the winners down 
to the year 1726,{ when it was pub- 
lished. The first escutcheon has on 
the obverse a coat of arms, with the 
motto Je Pense. On the reverse 


‘¢ James, Earl of Weemyss, Lord Elcho, 
was the first that gained this prize belonging 
to the Royal Company of Archers upon the 
14th day of September 1720, and returned 
it according to the rules of the said Royal 
Company.” 

At the end of this little book are 
also the names of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who gainedthe Musselburgh 
arrow from 1603 to 1726; the Edin- 
burgh arrow from 1709 to 1726; the 
archers bow! from 1723 to 1726. 


There is a curious MS. “ Aim,” in 
the library of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, in which ‘‘ the dimensurations”’ 
are exceedingly numerous. Some of 
the lengths extend to 19, 20, and 21 
score yards. The names of the marks 
nearly accord with those given in our 
plan. At the end of this MS. are the 
following notes by the compiler, Mr. 
Henry Dickman. 


*¢ Per me, Henricus Dickmanus nomine ; 
scribebam huue librum, et scriptus erat in 
anno Domini 1601, quarto die Mayii. 

‘* Shoote streight and of a goode lenght, 
‘© Then shall you wine of any strenght.§ 
*¢ Vivat Regina Elizabetha.” 

At the beginning of this little work, 
which would be catalogued among the 
20mos. is written in a modern hand, 


*¢ Mr. Bagford, who sold me this booke, 
said that heretofore Finsbury field was com- 
mon for archers, and they set up posts in 
places fit for marks, in respect of distance 
and winds, and some zealous archers wrote 
in this book the distances from post to post, 





¢ Ibid. p. 103. 
§ Spelt thus in original, 
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which those who placed them called by ar- 
bitrary names.” 

The wind having considerable influ- 
ence on the flight of arrows must al- 
ways be much considered by archers. 
Ascham says, “‘a syde wynd,” (which 
would divert the arrows from their 
direct course, and which consequently 
must be allowed for in shooting) 
‘‘trieth an archer and good gere very 
much.” He notices the effect which 
the density of the atmosphere has on 
the flight of the arrow, and says, when 
the plague was in Cambridge* ‘‘ the 
downe wind twelve score marke for the 
space of three weekes was thirteene 
score and a half; and into the wynd 
being not very great, a great deal above 
fourteen score.”” This passage, which 
the editor of the last edition of the Tox- 
ophilus+ says he does not understand, 
means that the air was so peculiarly 
dense, and resisted the flight of the ar- 
rows so much, that it was necessary 
in shooting with the wind the distance 
of 240 yards, to elevate the bow as for 
270; and in shooting against or into 
the wind the same distance of 240 
yards, to elevate as for a much greater 
distance than 280. 

P. 114, for fourteenth read fifteenth 
century. 

P. 115. The observation relative 
to the archers’ division of the Artil- 
lery Company, would more correctly 
stand thus. Archery was much en- 
couraged by Henry VIII.; in his 
reign a society of archers existed at 
Mile End, called the fraternity of St. 
George, and this society appears to 
have given rise to the Artillery Com- 
pany; for Sir Christopher Morris, 
Master of the Ordnance, Anthony 
Knevett and Peter Meutas, Gentlemen 
of the Privy Chamber, mentioned in 
the patent, were constituted overseers 
of the science of artillery, and they 
were permitted ‘‘ to knit and establish 
a certain perpetual fraternity of St. 
George,”’ for the use of long bows, 
cross bows, and hand guns. This was 
the Artillery Company. So closely 
did the Artillery Company always 
consider themselves allied to the pro- 
fessors of archery, that as late as the 
year 1780 they permitted the Toxophi- 
lite Society to attach themselves to 





} Archery is still practised at Cambridge 
by two corps, composed of some of the gen- 
tlemen of the University, the King’s College 
and University united archers, and the John- 
ian archers. 

+ Toxophilus, Edit. 1786, p. 215. 
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their battalion.t The removal of the 
Artillery Company from their exercis- 
ing ground in Spitalfields to another 
more conveniently chosen, took place 
about the beginning of the reign of 
Charles I. The name of their ancient 
place of exercise was ‘‘ Tassel Close,” 
so called from the thistles with which 
it abounded. On that spot they had 
built themselves an armoury, and 
Marshal Petowe of their company, 
who probably was a much better ar- 
cher than a poet, has thus quaintly 
versified its history. 


‘¢ The ground whereon this building now 
doth stand 

The Teasel Close hath heretofore been named, 

And William Prior of the Hospital, 

Then of our blessed Lady, which we call 

St. Mary Spittle, without Bishopsgate, 

Did pass it by indenture bearing date 

January, third day, in Henry’s time, 

The eighth of that same. The Convent did 
conjoin 

Unto the guile of all artillery 

Cross bows, hand guns, aud of archery, 

For full three hundred years excepting three, 

(The time remaining we shall never see !) 

Now have the noble Council of our King 

Confirmed the same, § and under Charles’s 
wing 

We now do exercise, and of that little 

Teasel of ground we enlarge St. Mary Spittle. 

Trees we cut down and gardens added to it, 

Thanks to the Lords that gave us leave to do it. 

Long may this work endure and ne’er decay, 

But be supported to the latest day. 

All loyal subjects to the King and State 

Will say Amen, maugre all spleen and hate. 

London’s Honour and her Citizens’ ap- 
proved Love, exercising arms in the Artillery 
Garden, London.” 


P. 209. To the observations on rov- 
ing and pricking, the following may 
be appended:—Butt shooting was 
shooting at the point blank distance ; 
mounds of earth so called were erected 
for this practice to stup the arrows, 
and prevent them from snaking (ac- 
cording to an archer’s term) or hiding 
themselves in the grass; which, from 
the flight of the arrows being parallel 
with the surface of the field in this 
kind of shooting, they were apt to do. 
Pricking was shooting at a mark of 
compass, or with an elevated bow; 
the arrow describing in its flight the 
segment of a circle, but the distance 
being defined. Roving was shooting 
at an uncertain distance, as has been 
before said. 





; t Highmore’s History of the Artillery 
Company, p. 97. 
§ Patent of Charles I. 
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P. 219. Mr. Waring, senior, de- 
ceased, is in some degree confounded 
with his son, who now carries on the 
profession of Bowyer and Pletcher. 
The parsage, however, needs no more 
correction than this observation will 
enable the reader himself to make. 
Yours, &c. A JoHs 


Mr. Ursan, 

ACOMMITTEE having been formed 
for the purpose of preserving ‘‘ Cros- 
by Hall,” (see p. 386) from the de- 
struction which a short time since 
threatened that very interesting build- 
ing, I beg to point out to public 
attention one very important method 
in which the ancient building might 
be rendered useful, and I feel induced 
to do this to obviate an objection 
which has been raised to the restora- 
tion of many valuable historical spe- 
cimens of ancient art, on the ground 
of their want of utility. To be able 
satisfactorily to meet this objection, 
would, I am certain, insure the sup- 
port of numerous individuals in this 
Metropolis, who, accustomed to ha- 
bits of business, would look with in- 
difference on any object which was 
preserved merely as a work of art 
without some fixed object of utility 
being attached to it. 

With respect to Crosby Hall, this ques- 
tion may be more easily answered than 
in other instances. There are so many 
temporary objects ofa literaryand pub- 
lic nature, so many meetings almost 
daily occurring in the Metropolis, that 
I feel convinced the existence of a spa- 
cious and elegant building in so cen- 
tral a situation as Crosby Hall, and 
which should be applicable to such 
purposes, would be deemed a public 
benefit, and I should think there is 
little doubt, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, of its repaying the ex- 
pense of its support. 

But there is one permanent object 
of utility, which I wish particularly 
to urge upon the attention of such 
of your readers as may be likely to 
possess influence sufficient to accom- 
plish so desirable an object. It has 
been suggested that the Gresham 
Lectures should be removed from the 
place where they are now deliver- 
ed, to Crosby Hall. Whether such a 
transfer is capable of being carried 
into execution or not, many of your 
readers in the City may be better able 
to answer than I am; but I confess I 
see no difficulty in effecting the change. 


Crosby Hall.—Gresham Lectures. 
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The Lectures are at present deli- 
vered in a room in the upper story, 
near the south-east angle of the 
Royal Exchange. To reach this 
apartment the visitor has to ascend a 
steep flight of stairs, and to thread a 
long and narrow passage ; he then ar- 
rives at a room plain and inelegant, 
which might form an excellent count- 
ing-house, but has never been design- 
ed for a lecture-room. In this room 
the lectures are regularly delivered 
every day during the common law 
terms, of which I scarcely need to add 
there are four in the year. Now were 
it possible to transfer these Lectures 
to Crosby Hall, there is every facility 
for the accommodation of the profess- 
ors and their auditory. Supposing 
the Lectures not to be numerously at- 
tended, the Council Chamber would be 
admirably adapted to receive a select 
auditory ; but should the audience so 
far increase as to require a more ex- 
tended scale of accommodation, the 
large Hall would give every facility 
for such an object. 

The construction of the ceiling of 
the great Hall, I should judge to be 
peculiarly well adapted for a concert. 
Now, as a very interesting musical 
lecture, accompanied with vocal and 
instrumental illustrations, forms one 
of the Gresham series, I should have 
little doubt that if the Lectures were 
transferred to Crosby Hall, it would 
be very fully attended. 

It would be superfluous to inform 
your readers that the present Lecture 
room is not the original place in which 
the Lectures were delivered, and is in 
fact merely a temporary place of oc- 
cupation. The original College which 
Sir Thomas Gresham founded, having 
been destroyed, where can a better or 
a more appropriate substitute be found 
than Crosby Hall? It is in the ward of 
which this excellent citizen was Alder- 
man. It is within a few yards of his 
place of sepulture. I[t was formerly 
the palace (if I might be allowed the 
term) of a wealthy citizen; and when 
restored, will be a building of far 
greater dignity and respectability than 
the small portion of the large com- 
mercial building which is now allotted 
to them. 

If this suggestion meets with the 
approbation of your readers, | trust it 
will not only induce them to support 
the restoration, but to exert their in- 
fluence to carry into effect this excel- 
lent object. E.1.C. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_ 


Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth. 4to, First Vol, 2 parts. 


THE absurdity of calling stupendous 
books parts of volumes, is magnificently 
exemplified in the new edition of the 
Foedera, each part of vols. I. and ll. 
being heavier than most men can con- 
veniently lift, and the whole volume 
an extra load for a strong porter. 

That Mr. Palgrave’s Parliamentary 
Writs were published in such tre- 
mendous folios, is not perhaps his 
own fault; but that he should in- 
flict on us in the instance before us 
two such heavy quarto tomes as com- 
pose the present ‘‘ Volume,” cannot 
be passed without remark. The in- 
discretion, however, brings its punish- 
ment with it; such books are little 
read. 

We are sorry to have also to ob- 
serve, that Mr. Palgrave has no lucidus 
ordo in this work; he begins not with 
the beginning, and, what is most re- 
markable, he takes credit in his preface 
for not adhering to chronological ar- 
rangement. He says, 


*« | have traced the Constitution upwards, 
and analysed the component elements of 
the Commonwealth. The ranks and condi- 
tions of society armongst the Anglo-Saxons, 
and their legal institutions are examined be- 
fore discussing the political government of 
the realm. When the Anglo-Saxon insti- 
tutions, subsisting through subsequent eras, 
have received that developement which con- 
nects them with our existing English com- 
mon law, I have pursned their history. But 
I have in no case adhered toa strict chronolo- 
gical arrangement of the matter. Whatever 
advantages chronological order may possess, 
it frequently tends to produce either the most 
wearisome repetitions, or the most repulsive 
obscurity. 1 have endeavoured therefore to 
groupe the different suljects in such a manner 
as may best tell the story of the Constitu- 
tion. Jn some cases the reasons for the 
classification thus adopted may not at first 
be apparent : but considerable attention has 
been given to the ground plot of the work ; 
and at the conclusion the reader will find 
that he has been conducted by the shortest 
as well as by the easiest path.” —Pref. p. v. 


We have carefully perused this 
work, and have not found this group- 
ing either a short or easy way to 
arrive at the author’s conclusions, and 
must dissent from his deductions. His 
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groupings are not only not intelligible, 
but produce difficulty and embarrass- 
ment; they destroy all idea of conti- 
nuous arrangement, and by presenting 
the mind with a multitude of figures, 
en groupe, which deprives its reason- 
ing powers of discrimination, pro- 
duce the confusion of a dissected and 
dislocated map. Mr. Palgrave him- 
self knows what he means, but he 
should recollect that his readers have 
his pictorial narrative presented to 
them for the first time, and should 
beware how he embarrasses his sub- 
ject by new and intricate theories of 
arrangement, or rather want of ar- 
rangement. 

The most difficult portion of an au- 
thor’s task is the arrangement of his 
materials andhis narrative, and thereon 
depends his success; and after all, the 
only safe way to write a history, state 
a case, or tell a story, is to begin at 
the beginning, and to class the events 
as theyoccurred. The grouping system 
will not do. Mr. Palgrave’s book is a 
kind of kaleidescope; it can never 
be seen in the same point of view a 
second time, and we very much sus- 
pect that he did not himself continue to 
entertain the same set of opinions 
during the five years he tells us he 
was engaged in passing this work 
through the press. There is not the 
consistency and unity of purpose per- 
vading the whole, which would be 
found in the work of a man whose 
opinions were fixed and settled. 

The first chapter consists of a dis- 
sertation on the legal constitution of 
England, its merits, and its defects ; 
and he justly observes, that the his- 
tory of the law affords the most satis- 
factory clue to the political history of 
England. The author then proceeds 
to consider the hereditary ranks of 
society among the Anglo-Saxons, their 
Kings and Aldermen, who were a 
kind of reguli, their Earls, Twelf- 
hendmen or Nobles, and their respec- 
tive rights and privileges, and duties ; 
then the ceorls and villains, hearth- 
fashmen, folghers or householders, and 
labourers, theowes or serfs, or servi. 
In this part of the work Mr. Palgrave 
exhibits great learning and research, 
and the reader will be well repaid by 
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the perusal. He touches slightly on 
the Celtz, Druids, &c. of Gaul in the 
time of Cesar, the Visigoths of Spain, 
the Continental Saxons, Thuringian, 
Lithuanian, and Slavo-Wendic na- 
tions. He considers, or rather pre- 
sumes, the Ceorls to have been the 
British conquered people, who, accord- 
ing to custom, were made hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the 
victors. 

It would exceed our limits to dis- 
cuss all Mr. Palgrave’s groups. Suf- 
fice it to say, he examines the codes 
of all the ancient European nations, 
and has collected together an immense 
mass of learning and valuable mate- 
rials; but his want of chronological 
arrangement makes them much less 
useful than they might have been. 

Mr. Palgrave adopts Pinkerton’s 
notion of the superiority of the Gothic 
over the Celtic nations. He says, 
“ never yet did a Celtic people main- 
tain their ground against a Teutonic 
enemy”’ (p. 437). He also attempts 
to establish as an axiom that the Wi- 
tenagemote was a legislative body, 
and that even cities, towns, and bo- 
roughs had their representatives 
therein, either in their chief magis- 
trates, or selected representatives ; but 
we think he has totally failed to 
establish this position, and the evi- 
dences he has produced contain no- 
thing to justify such a conclusion. 
His arguments from the testing clause 
of the Saxon charters we consider 
quite unsatisfactory; the consent of 
the Witenagemote never could be sur- 
mised from the names of witnesses 
being affixed to those instruments ; 
and ‘‘ cum consensu omnium Mercio- 
rum senatorum”’ (p. cexxi.), and other 
passages, amount to nothing more 
than that a landboc affecting the titles 
of their estates in which they were all 
interested, and which might therefore 
require their assent as private indivi- 
duals, should be re-written; but this 
will not justify a conclusion that 
their consent was necessary to the 
enactment of laws. The grants of Ly- 
vyngus Bishop of Worcester, of the 
lands of Emley for their lives, re- 
quired the approbation of the King, 
and Archbishops and Bishops, because 
he was alienating the property of the 
church. Beside the King, only seven 
laymen attest this instrument, three 
Dukes and four soldiers or knights ; 
the rest are all clergy. It is therefore 
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a violent presumption to imagine them 
even the King’s Council, and it is a 
pefectly gratuitous assumption to sup- 
pose that these witnesses were the 
national council, or Witenagemote of 
Hardecanute, the Basileus or Emperor 
of Britain. They were in fact merely 
witnesses, and consenting parties 
having an interest. 

The last chapter of Mr. Palgrave’s 
book is full of presumptions, imagina- 
tions, considerations, and affirmations; 
none of which, as far as we have been 
able to discover, are justified by his 
premises, or can be justly concluded 
from them. He first presumes a legis- 
lative body as a foundation or ground- 
plan, and afterwards is compelled to 
presume his superstructure. 

*¢ The descendant of Cerdic, called to the 
throne by the Witenagemot of Wessex, did 
not acquire his royal rights in Mercia until 
the legislature of Mercena-laghe accepted 
him as their monarch.’’—p. 627. 

The Emperor Paul of Russia was 
deposed by his Witenagemot, but no- 
body ever thought of calling that coun- 
cil a legislative body. The election 
and deposition of sovereigns are gene- 
rally achieved by the power of the 
sword, and were little influenced in 
those times by deliberative assemblies. 

“€In the earlier periods, a dependant or 
vassal kingdom retained its own legislature, 
sitting and acting distinct from the legisla- 
ture of the paramount kingdom. But the 
Witenagemot convened by the Basileus was 
the general diet or Placitum of the empire. 
Here the King of Albion appeared, wearing 
his crown, and surrounded by his great offi- 
cers of state. The Prelates concurred in 
the enactments. The vassal Kings, the 
rulers of the Cymric and Celtic tribes, testi- 
fied their obedience. The Earls and Eal- 
dormen, and Thanes, whether of Anglo- 
Saxon race or the Northmen settled in the 
Danelagh, completed the assembly, which 
comprehended all the counsellors and sages, 
Redesmen and Witan, both clerks and lay- 
men, whose advice and assistance the sove- 
reign was entitled to demand. 

‘© An assembly of this nature, which, 
from the rank and station of the individuals 
whom it included, may be considered as repre- 
senting the whole empire, could only be con- 
vened under a paramount sovereign, by one 
whose summons would be obeyed from sea 
to sea. The first plan and scheme may 
have existed under the earlier Bretwalders. 
But we cannot affirm that, before the reign 
of Edward the Elder, the imperial Witena- 
gemot had assumed either permanence or con- 
sistency.” —pp. 636-7. 

From these passages we should na- 
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turally conclude that Mr. Palgrave had 
irrefragable evidence of the existence 
of two legislative assemblies ; but on 
looking to the proofs and illustrations 
to which he refers (p. cclxx.), we find 
one a grant of Ceonulphus King of 
Mercia and Kent, to Wulfred Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, of the lands of 
Boreham ; to which the said Arch- 
bishop consents, and the charter is 
witnessed by various Dukes, and after- 
wards consented to anew by the Arch- 
bishop, by certain men of Kent. On 
such slight and untenable grounds 
does Mr. Palgrave build his super- 
structure; and, having once fixed his 
ground-plan, he commences his aerial 
building, which he groups in the 
imagery of his fanciful imagination, 
and thus produces his picture of Anglo- 
Saxon society and law. 

‘6 If it be allowable to pursue our conjec- 
tures, supported in some degree by historical 
parallels, we may suppose that the assembly 
convened by the Basileus, and which for 
want of a better term I have called the Jm- 
perial Witenagemot, was a shire court for 
the district in which it was held; a Land- 
gemot for the particular kingdom ; and an 
Imperial Witenagemot for the whole em- 
pire.”—p. 643. 

In a work on history, we hold it 
not to be allowable to pursue vague con- 
jectures, or suppose fucts, or draw con- 
clusions, which evidence will not justify. 
The verity of history is too sacred to 
be thus trifled with ; and we have felt 
it our duty to speak the more plainly, 
because Mr. Palgrave’s name stands 
deservedly high as a learned and in- 
telligent writer, and therefore his dicta 
would have the greater influence, and 
produce the more extensive delusion. 

The second part, comprising the 
Proofs and Illustrations, so far as it 
consists of documents, is a most va- 
luable collection, and full of histo- 
rical interest. The narrative of the 
suit of Richard de Anesey, and his 
legal proceedings to recover the lands 
of his uncle, in the reign of Henry the 
Second, is very curious and interest- 
ing; and the whole work exhibits in- 
tense application, patient industry, and 
profound learning. 


Comparative Account of the Population of 
Great Britain in 1801, 1811, 1821, and 
1831; with the Annual Value of Real 
Property in 1815; also, a Statement of 
Progress in the Inquiry regarding the Oc- 
cupations of Families and Persons, and the 
Duration of Life; as required ly: the Po- 
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pulation Act of 1830. [Digested under 
the direction of John Rickman, £sq.] 
Ordered by the House of Commons to te 
printed. Folio. pp. 417. 


THIS volume has been formed for 
immediate use in the present Session 
of Parliament, with a view to the Re- 
form Bill. It therefore includes no- 
thing more of the Returns under the 
Population Act of 1830, than the enu- 
meration of persons. 

The Parishes are arranged alphabe- 
tically in each county, and not ac- 
cording to the Hundred or other divi- 
sions in the several counties; the former 
arrangement being more convenient 
when the single fact of population is 
in question. This alphabetical ar- 
rangement is well adapted for display- 
ingthecomparative population in 1801, 
1811, 1821, and 1831. The column 
showing the annual value of real pro- 
perty, is copied from the Poor Rate 
Returns, which was compiled from 
the Property Tax Assessments; and 
now appears, for the first time, as re- 
garding Scotland, drawn from a source 
of equal authenticity. Thus a pretty 
just criterion is ascertained of the an- 
nual value of the land at the present 
time. 

As the Population of the Metropolis 
is no where exhibited in the Returns 
in one view, from its extending into 
two Counties, Mr. Rickman has given 
a description of its several parts, con- 
taining such a mass of information, 
yet in so well compressed a narrative, 
that we cannot resist inserting it at 
length : 


*¢ 1. Lonpon wituin THE Watts is the 
arent City around which the Metropolis 
fas spread itself in all directions. - No place 
in Great Britain can have been an earlier 
resort of Commerce, London being authen- 
tically named as a celebrated Mart before 
the Romans had subdued the natives into 
steady obedience. The situation of London 
was no doubt selected as at the head of a 
navigable tide-way, the deep water ceasing 
at London Bridge, and the River not being 
navigable for sea-borne vessels over the 
Vauxhall shoal. Condon is thus placed fifty 
miles inland; an advantage the more striking, 
as, although England is not extensive enough 
to produce a large river, such access of 
shipping is unequalled (except perhaps by 
the Elbe) on the Continent of Europe. 
This situation has always secured to the 
merchants of London the supply and the 
export of a territory nut less than 300 miles 
in circumference; and the superior power 
of assortment at such-an emporium, has 
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always enlarged their commerce in a greater 
proportion than this fortunate position na- 
turally indicates. The unembanked Thames 
must have appeared as an estuary of some 
breadth, in which the same quantity of 
tidal water could have had comparatively 
little effect, and the hill of moderate accli- 
vity on which the City of London within 
the Walls is placed, must have. been more 
remarkable and conspicuous than at present. 
From the eastern ascent at Tower-hill, to 
the western descent at Ludgate-hill, its 
extent exceeds an English mile by one quar- 
ter part, and the Walls extend to the north- 
ward so as to incluse a space more than 
three miles in circuit, about 370 acres in 
area. ‘The Walls of London are of Roman 
foundation, probably of the age of Constan- 
tius Chlorus [a. D. 400], and have been 
traced through the enlarged Tower of Lon- 
don (a Norman Fortress) behind the Mi- 
nories to Ald-gate; behind Hounds-ditch 
(the ancient Moat) to Bishops-gate ; and 
along London Wall to Cripple-gate, the 
greatest distance from the River Thames. 
Thence to Alders-gate, New-gate, Lud- 
gate, and Blackfriars Bridge, where now is 
concealed Fleet Ditch, the western defence 
of the City. The population crowded within 
the Walls, for the sake of security, would 
now be justly deemed excessive, as was 
proved by frequent pestilence and an unusual 
rate of mortality at all times ; but the great 
Fire which consumed more than the entire 
City within the Walls in the year 1666, 
seems to have precluded pestilence in the 
renovated City. 

*¢In the beginning of the last century 
the Population was not much less than 
140,000, as proved by deduction from the 
Parish Registers; and the aunual mortality 
was as one to twenty of that population. 
Fortunately for the health of the Citizens, 
space is become more valuable for ware- 
houses than for human habitation, so that 
the population of the City within the Walls 
is diminished to 55,778, and the rate of 
mortality to less than one in forty. 

“© 9, The City of Lonpon without the 
Walls has been acquired by successive Royal 
grants of jurisdiction; the main point of it 
extends westward to Temple-Bar, consti- 
tuting the best-built part of the town in the 
reigns of the Plantagenets. The space oc- 
cupied by the City without the Walls, is 
more than 230 acres; its appearance on the 
map has been lessened by colouring the 
great breadth of the City Moat, which (for 
example) occupied the space between 
Houndsditch and Camomile-street, Devis- 
Marks, and Duke’s-Place,—the line of the 
City Wall; and a similar space west of the 
Minories, extending to the street in front 
of the Crescent and of America Square. 
Throughout its circuit this Moat is said to 
have been two hundred feet wide, abounding 
with fish. The Population of this portion 
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of the metropolis was about 69,000 at the 


beginning of the last century; it now 
amounts to 66,209. 

«© 3, The Borough of Souruwark on the 
south side of the river ‘Thames is next to 
be described. Its origin cannot but be as- 
cribed to the Ferry, which in Roman times 
connected London with the Military Road 
to Dover. The Roman roads were all mea- 
sured from London Stone, still extant in 
Cannon-street, whence the road passed im- 
mediately down to the Water-Gate of the 
City, the Ferry crossing to the end of a 
causeway (now Bank-end) pointing to St. 
George’s Church, from whence the line of 
Roman road is still in use. The first men- 
tion of Southwark is supposed to date from 
A. D. 1952; but a remarkable event in the 
year 1008 proves its existence at that time, 
and shows the origin of its name as a military 
work. Sweyn the Danish invader, who had 
expelled King Ethelred from England, died 
in the preceding year; whereupon Ethelred 
obtained the aid of Olaf, chieftain of a 
band of Northern adventurers, and attacked 
the Danes, then in possession of London. 
But Olaf’s fleet was of little use unless it 
could pass the fortified bridge, then of 
wood, and wide enough for the passage of 
two carriages, The Bridge was defended at 
its south end by a military work, placed in 
what the historian calls the great Emporium 
of Southwark. The first attack on the 
Bridge having failed, Olaf proceeded to fit 
his ships with a bulwark, and under this 
cover, fastened them to the legs of the tres- 
sels, or timber supporters of the Bridge ; 
when his rowers, taking advantage of the 
current, tore away the middle of it, and the 
Danes were in consequence subdued. A few 
years afterwards Canute invaded England 
and attempted to pass the repaired Bridge, 
but due precaution had been used in re- 
constructing it, and Canute was driven to the 
necessity of digging a canal and passing his 
fleet outside of the Southwark fortress. Olaf 
afterwards became King of Norway and a 
convert to Christianity, and was killed by 
his pagan subjects ; in process of time he 
was sainted, and a church in Southwark 
near the Bridge is named after him, in me- 
morial of his successful attack on the Danes. 

‘¢ The Borough of Southwark has been re- 
peatedly granted to the City of London, of 
which it forms the Brid/ge-ward-without ; 
but the jurisdiction of the City has always 
been resisted in the Borough, and the cou- 
nection of the two places is confined to mere 
formality. The Southwark Parishes (in- 
cluding the Parish of Christ Church) cover 
about 600 acres. This Parish was formerly 
part of St. Saviour’s Parish, under the name 
of Paris Garden Manor, or Bear-Garden, as 
being the place where these animals were 
baited for rude amusement. A church was 
built in the year 1630, and the Parish was 
regularly constituted by Aet of Parliament 
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in the year 1670. It cannot but remain as 
much a part of Southwark as before, but 
does not possess the elective franchise. In 
fact the new Parish was a place of little con- 
sideration, until ready access to it and 
through it was opened by the completion of 
Blackfriars Bridge in 1766 ; even after that 
time new houses stood unfinished, until the 
Bridge Toll (except the Sunday Toll) was 
finally relinquished in 1785. The Popula- 
tion of Southwark was 45,000 at the begin- 
ning of the last century; at present it 
amounts to 91,500. 

*©4, The City of WesTminsTER is an im- 
portant part of the Metropolis. Edward the 
Confessor, induced by the reputed sanctity 
of the place, refounded the Abbey Church, 
and built his Palace on the site of the pre- 
sent House of Lords (in Old Palace-yard ; 
and William Rufus added to it Westminster 
Hall, in New Palace Yard), which became 
the fixed seat of Justice. 

*¢ The Exchequer of Receipt (the ancient 
Crown Revenue Office) was removed from 
Winchester to Westminster, probably in the 
reign of King Stephen; and from the time 
of Edward I., Westminster, from the Parlia- 
ment being usually summoned to meet there, 
may be deemed the seat of Government also. 
Its situation was on a river island, one mile 
and a half long, formed by a side stream of 
the Thames, and affording solid ground in 
the vicinity of the Abbey. The Chelsea 
Water-works, the Grosvenor Canal, and the 
ornamental water in St. James’s Park, mark 
the limits of Thorney Island, the north-east 
end of which became the City of Westmin- 
ster. Beyond this natural boundary, the 
City has been increased by the addition of a 
larger jurisdiction under the name of the 
Liberty of Westminster. The Court of the 
Tudors was removed from the New Palace 
adjoining Westminster Hall to White-Hall, 
and a line of houses of the nobility occupied 
the Strand of the river Thames quite to the 
Temple, where the garden and buildings 
still exhibit an agreeable remnant of the 
appearance of this part of the river side 
in the reign of Elizabeth. At that time 
the roads did not admit of dignified land 
conveyance, and as the Court moved from 
Whitehall to Richmond or Greenwich by 
water, the nobles studied conveyance as well 
as splendour in their grand barges, such as 
are still retained in use for City magnificence, 
when the several Companies proceed in state 
to Westminster Hall. 

‘¢ The ancient Parish of the City of West- 
minster is that of St. Margaret’s, now called 
St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, from a new 
church consecrated in a. D. 1728. In the 
Liberty of Westminster, St. Martin’s in the 
Fields is the Mother Church of St. Paul Co- 
vent Garden (a. D. 1645), of St. Anne Soho 
(A.D. 1678), of St. James’s (A. D. 1684), and 
of St. George Hanover Square (A. D. 1724) ; 
St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes 
are ancient Parishes connecting Westminster 
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with the City of London. The population 
of Westminster was 130,000 at the begin- 
ning of the last century; at present it 
amounts to 202,050. 

*¢5. The Bivts or Morratiry, from which 
the Fifth Division of the Metropolis is de- 
signated, require some explanation. Lon- 
don used always to suffer heavily from the 
plague, and in the great pestilence, which ori- 
ginated in the East in 1345, and reached Eng- 
land in 1348, it seems well established that 
100,000 persons died and were buried in the 
City. In 1563 above 20,000 persons died 
of the plague; in 1592 above 15,000; and 
in 1603 more than 36,000. This frequent 
recurrence caused the establishment of No- 
tices, called Weekly Bills of Mortality, 
which were kept and published by the Parish 
Clerks, as a warning to the Court and to 
others to leave London whenever the plague 
became more fatal than usual. In the year 
1625, above 35,000 persons died of the 
plague, in the year 1636 above 10,000, and 
68,596 persons died in the last great plague 
of 1665. The conflagration which de- 
stroyed the whole City occurred in 1666, 
after which the plague languished, and 
finally disappears from the Bills of Mor- 
tality in 1679. The somewhat vbsolete 
names of diseases in these Bills, have in- 
jured their reputation, and in some of the 
large Parishes they are discontinued. The 
Population of this Division of the Metropo- 
lis was 326,600 in the beginning of the last 
century; it now amounts to 760,000. 

** 6. A few Parishes NoT WITHIN THE BILLS 
or Mortatiry, but adjoining the Metropo- 
lis, form the last Division; and as the in- 
crease of the Population of the Metropolis 
mainly depends on its extension over these 
Parishes, it is not surprising that, although 
in the beginning of the last century they 
contained only 9,150 persons, they now con- 
tain 293,560. 

** The total Population of the above Six 
Divisions, of the Metropolis, was 674,000 
at the beginning of the last century: at pre- 
sent it amounts to upwards of 1,500,000, 
including the usual allowance for seamen 
and strangers, an increase of 222 per cent. : 
while the Population of England has in- 
creased from 5,475,000 to 13,888,000, or 
254 per cent. 

Objections may undoubtedly be made to 
the propriety of the Limits of the Metropo- 
lis herein assumed; it therefore is conve- 
nient to add, that the total population of 
all the Parishes whose churches are situate 
within 8 English miles rectilinear from St. 
Paul’s Cathedral amounted to 1,031,500 in 
1801 ; to 1,220,200 in 1811 ; to 1,481,500 
in 1821; and in 1831 to 1,776,556 
(one million and three quarters) ; a twenty- 
fifth part being added in each of these in- 
stances as a moderate allowance for the great 
number of British seamen belonging to the 
Registered Shipping at anchor in the river 
Thames, for soldiers quartered in the Tower, 
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and various other barracks, and for the 
transitory Population always arriving and de- 
parting, so irregularly as to prevent the enu- 
meration of the individuals in a City where 
no police regulations exist regarding stran- 
gers and sojourners.”” 


Another result from these Returns 
is the establishment of the phenome- 
non of the increased duration of life in 
England. From the Parish Register 
Returns of the decennary years of the 
greater part of the last century (1700 
—1800) is deduced an average rate of 
mortality of one death in 37 or 38 of 
the population. This becomes one in 
45 in 1790; one in 48 in 1800; one 
in 54 in 1810; and one in 60 in 
England and Wales in the ten years 
preceding 1830. 

Introductory to the Welsh Counties 
is placed a description of the forma- 
tion of the Border Counties by Henry 
VIII. ; and a glossary of such signifi- 
cant appellatives as usually enter into 
the composition of the names of places 
in that Principality. 

Hereafter the full Returns, under 
the Population Act of 1830, will be 
published, arranged as before, accord- 
ing to the Hundreds, and similar divi- 
sions in each County; but we rejoice 
that the necessity existed, of complet- 
ing this volume in its present shape, 
which, although mainly intended for 
a temporary purpose, will always be a 
most valuable document to the states- 
man, the political economist, and the 
topographical historian. 


Op 


An Essay on the Supposed Existence of a 
Quadripartite and Tripartite Division of 
Tithes in England, for Maintaining the 
Clergy, the Poor, and the Fabric of the 
Church. By the Rev. William Hale 
Hale, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
Preacher of the Charter-House, and Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop of London. 8vo. 


The enemies of social order, and of 
our ancient institutions, at length ex- 
hibit a degree of daring craft, and want 
of principle, that strikes plain and 
honest minded people with amaze- 
ment. They derive their hardihood 
from their success ; for it happens too 
frequently that confident assertions 
and unblushing falsehood gain, for a 
time at least, more credit than timid 
honesty and genuine modesty. In 
this way we account for the circula- 
tion of Cobbett’s History of the Refor- 
mation; than which a more dishonest 
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and incorrect publication has not for 
many years issued from the press; 
though we admit, that in keeping with 
it, are other works of a similar ten- 
dency, written by persons whose as- 
sumption of the title of evangelical 
dissenters, would lead us to expect 
something more upright, candid, and 
charitable. It seems that Dissenters, 
Roman Catholics, and Radicals do not 
now, as formerly, carry on their nefa- 
rious operations against the Church 
of England under a masked battery ; 
they have united their forces together, 
and come up to the attack in the face 
of day, with ecclesia delenda est in- 
scribed on their banners. Perhaps it 
is well they do so. We know what to 
expect; and the consistent supporters 
of sober and sound religious principle 
are hereby urged to unite also, and 
maintain their ground against the com- 
bination of enemies, whose intention 
is the overthrow and entire destruction 
of that form of church government 
which has been the source and support 
of true religion in this country for so 
long a period, and for which they 
would substitute the shallow, muddy, 
and poisoned effusions of their own 
distempered imaginations. 

Cobbett, Dr. Lingard, and a Dissent- 
ing Company, called the Society for 
Promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge, 
have assailed the patrimony of the 
Church ; and with the view of aliena- 
ting the affection of the laity from 
their pastors, have broadly asserted 
that tithes were originally distributed 
into four portions, viz. to the bishop, 
to the incumbent, to the poor, and to 
the fabric of the church; thereby in- 
sinuating, that the present clergy are 
wholesale robbers and plunderers, by 
appropriating the whole to themselves. 
Now this is quite worthy of the 
banded brothers ; but it is a most im- 
pudent fiction, without any solid foun- 
dation ; and though it could not long 
deceive any well-informed person, yet 
we think it a happy circumstance that 
the subject has been taken up by Mr. 
Hale, and discussed with so much 
talent, research, and good temper. 
He had ample opportunity to inflict a 
merited castigation upon the authors 
of the calumny, but he has rebuked 
them in a proper Christian spirit, and 
his moderation, as well as his unan- 
swerable arguments, reflect the highest 
credit upon him as a divine, a gentle- 
man, and a scholar. 
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We beg leave, however, to assure 
him that we should have considerably 
contracted the premises of the argu- 
ment. The fiction above alluded to 
can only affect rectories ; it does not 
touch vicarages and curacies. Now 
the rectories form not half the livings 
in England. The nonsense, therefore, 
of the dissenting company in their 
Essay on Tithes, has respect only to 
half the church property. Again, the 
pretended division of tithes is said to 
have been ordered by Pope Gelasius, 
A.D. 492; or, subsequently by some 
Anglo-Saxon canons (probably spu- 
rious) from A.D. 668 to A.D. 970, 
almost 600 years before the Reforma- 
tion. So that the accusation of Cob- 
bett and the dissenting society about 
tithes, respects not half the livings in 
England, and in point of time, nearly 
600 years before the Protestant clergy 
obtained possession of them in the 
reign of Elizabeth, or almost 900 years 
from the present time. And this is 
the ground on which they malign the 
present incumbents, and hold them up 
to the scorn of their countrymen, as 
detainers of property not legally their 
own. Respecting the decree of Pope 
Gelasius Mr. Hale observes, and proves 
his assertion by quoting the Pope’s 
letter in Bede. 


“¢ If Bede be left to give his own account 
of the matter, it must be evident that no 
exhortation was given to the poor of Augus- 
tine’s time, to come and avail themselves of 
the overflowing bounty of the papal poor 
law; that Gregory is so far from having 
prescribed to Augustine, as is asserted, this 
fourfold division, that he positively and dis- 
tinctly exempted him from it !”—p. 16.— 
** and leaves him entirely to his own discre- 
tion, and to the rules of the Benedictine 
order, With parochial tithe it can have 
no concern, for no such tithe then existed. 
If the answer of Gregory has any relation 
at all to church revenues, it is only appli- 
cable to the case of the church when the 
bishop was a member of a monastic order, 
and when the whole clergy of his diocese 
were congregated with him in the cathedral 
church, and has nothing to do with the in- 
cumbents of parishes, as Dr. Lingard insinu- 
ates.”"—p, 19. 


On the Anglo-Saxon canons Mr. 
Hale has made some very just and 
pertinent remarks. He thinks that 
the canons of Theodore and of Egbert 
** ought justly to be considered as 
mere compilations, by some Anglo- 
Saxon ecclesiastic, from the canons of 
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foreign churches, and of no authority 
in the Anglo-Saxon church. And from 
such a compilation as this, from fo- 
reign sources, it must be evident that 
no historical fact, relative to our own 
country, can, with any show of reason, 
be deduced.”—p. 25. 

But the grand authority of the Ra- 
dicals is derived from a casual obser- 
vation of Blackstone. Mr. Hale says— 


*¢ With an art rarely surpassed, the au- 
thors of the Essay on Tithes, published by 
the Dissenting Society, have not merely 
contrived to represent the matter as a con- 
fessed historical fact, but have adduced the 
authority of Judge Blackstone in such a 
manner as may lead the unwary reader to 
suppose that the quadripartite division of 
tithes was originally, in the opinion of that 
judge, a fixed principle of English law.”— 
p- 28. 


Whereas, 


** It must be remembered that this pas- 
sage of Blackstone’s Commentaries, in 
which that author has mentioned, incident- 
ally, the custom of a fourfold division exist- 
ing, at the least, one thousand years ago, 
occurs in the very same chapter, in which he 
defines the quality of a rector, or parson, 
as one that hath full possession of all the 
rights of a parochial church, and says of his 
rights, that ‘ he has during his life the 
Jreehold in himself of the parsonage house, 
the glebe, the éithes, and other dues.”— 
p- 29. 

Again, 

‘¢ The very utmost point to which the 
admission ought to be pushed by the most 
determined controversialist being this, that 
a quadripartite division was admitted by 
Blackstone to have once existed in England, 
but not that it was admitted by him asa 
part of English law, either ancient or mo- 
dern.” 


We are sorry that our scanty limits 
do not admit of quoting the proper 
manner in which Mr. Hale shews, 
that the adversaries ‘‘ have not been 
satisfied with misconstruing Black- 
stone’s sentiments, but have actually 
suppressed his legal opinion ;”’ and in 
which he proves that Blackstone de- 
rived the materials of his remarks on 
the fourfold division from Selden, who 
no doubt obtained his knowledge from 
the Anglo-Saxon canons, which, in alk 
probability, were derived from the ca- 
pitulars of the French bishops. After 
showing that the supposition of a 
fourfold division is totally unsupported 
by the evidence they produce, Mr. 
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Hale proceeds to prove ‘“‘ that such a 
practice never existed in England,” by 
exhibiting the numerous documents 
which remain to throw light upon the 
legal history of English tithes, in not 
one of which any notice whatever is 
taken of the supposed division. We 
cannot follow the learned author 
through a period of 900 years, in 
which he proves that there is a total 
silence on the supposed division in the 
laws and canons made during that 
period ; but to such of our readers as 
have been duped and deceived by the 
plausibility of the dissenting Essay on 
Tithes, if any such there be, we cor- 
dially recommend the perusal of Mr. 
Hale’s masterly reply to all cavillers, 
in the fullest conviction that they will 
rise from the reading of it gratified and 
instructed by the exhibition of truth. 


—&— 


A New Treatise on Chess; containing the 
Rudiments of the Science, &c. By George 
Walker. 12mo, pp. 80. 


THIS unpretending little volume, 
by the author of ‘‘ The New Varia- 
tions on the Muzio Gambit,” is worthy 
the attention of all those who wish, 
with no great study or application, to 
make themselves masters of the chief 
practical points in the game of chess. 
The openings of games, including the 
various gambits, are exemplified in a 
simple and satisfactory manner, whilst 
the positions illustrative of ends of 
games, afford useful lessons to learners. 
To these are added nearly fifty critical 
chess-situations, in great part original, 
which, even to the most experienced 
player, will be found to present both 
novelty and interest. It is certainly 
true, that theory alone will not make 
a chess-player, but it is equally certain 
that practice united with a good theo- 
retical knowledge of the game, will be 
more than a match for the mere prac- 
tician, who relies solely on the skill 
acquired by play. Prefixed are the 
Laws of Chess, as adopted by the 
London Chess Club, one of which, 
No. 20, is an evident absurdity, and, 
as far as we know, never adopted 
among private players, viz. the rule 
which admits of your demanding as 
many queens, rooks, &c. as you please, 
after your pawns have reached the 
extreme line of your adversary’s side. 
For as you cannot have a second queen, 
rook, &c., unless it be taken from a 
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different set of men, you must be re- 
duced to the manifest anomaly of call- 
ing your pawn a queen, a rook, &c. 
not to mention the clear violation of 
the principles and intent of the game 
itself. -Hear what Barbier lays down 
as the ‘“‘ Lawes of Chesse-play, in 
the reign of Charles the Second :” 

«* Whereas the bringing up of a Pawne of 
yours to your Adversaryes first Rancke, is 
the absolute making of a Queene; yet you 
shall make no Queene of that Pawne, unlesse 
your Queene bee alreadie lost: but you may 
there make it what piece else you please, 
that alreadie you have last. Because, as no 
two generals in one armey, neyther two 
Queenes in one kingdome; and monstrous 
it were, to play this game with more pieces 
of one sorte, then it consisteth of at first.” 

The far better and more rational 
plan is, to demand the queen first, 
(provided that piece is not on the 
board), and afterwardsthe rook, bishop, 
&c. according to the number of supe- 
rior pieces captured. We have thought 
it necessary to say thus much on ac- 
count of Mr. Walker’s having in p. 2 
repeated the above law in the shape 
of a general direction to beginners. In 
the explanation of the moves and tech- 
nical terms, the Horatian verse is con- 
firmed, ‘‘ Dum brevis esse laboro, ob- 
scurus fio,’”’ particularly in the case of 
the knight, and the term checkmate ; 
but these, together with some few ty- 
pographical errors, are but slight 
defects compared with the general 
utility of the volume, which is entitled 
to a very favourable reception from the 
lovers of the game. 


> 


Tour in Germany, Holland, and England, in 
the years 1826, 1827, and 1828. Bya 
German Prince. Vols. III. and IV. 

IN our notice of the first and se- 
cond volumes of Prince Puckler Mus- 
kau’s Tour (vol. cr. part ii. p. 609), 
we characterized it as an entertaining 
work, in which the foibles of the higher 
circles of society were treated of with- 
out much respect or reserve. The 
Prince appears to have written as freely 
as he thought ; and although his pub- 
lication may be styled ‘‘ impertinent,” 
and he may be charged with ingrati- 
tude from his manner of sketching 
people, by whom he appears to have 
been received with marked attention ; 
it is in our opinion valuable, as record- 
ing the feelings of an intelligent and 
observant foreigner upon English so- 
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ciety and manners. Indeed, the Prince 
appears to have anticipated this charge 
of ingratitude, and to have reconciled 
himself to “‘ shewing up,” as it is 
called, his entertainers, by the follow- 
ing process of reasoning. Here is his 
confession on the subject. 

«© I must confess that we took rather a 
laughing review of some things that struck 
us as ridiculous, though I was really ashamed 
that we were such genuine B ’s (probably 
Berliners) as to make ourselves merry at 
the expense of our host and his company, 
instead of feeling hearty gratitude for our 
hospitable reception. But now-a-days the 
world is spoiled ; and besides, hospitality 
which springs from ostentation cannot ex- 
pect the same hearty requital as that which 
is the offspring of the heart, Probably we 
guests fared no better in the house we had 
just quitted.” 

ln our former notice, we mentioned 
some passages to which we did not 
attach implicit credit, and we quoted 
some assertions, upon which we consi- 
dered the concise commentary of 
Hum! to be sufficient. From any 
participation in the blunders of his 
author, the Translator has thought 
a vindication necessary in the preface. 
And although the Translator specifies 
but five, we could readily extend the 
list tenfold. Without further remark, 
we shall open the pages of these vo- 
lumes. 

Talking of politics with Goethe, that 
excellent and illustrious man observed 
to the prince, 

‘¢ That every man should trouble himself 
only thus far; in his own peculiar sphere, 
be it great or small, to labour on faithfully, 
honestly, und lovingly; and that thus under 
uo form of Government would universal 
well-being and felicity long be wanting. 
That for his own part he had followed no 
other course.” 


The Prince, although rather scepti- 
cal on religious subjects, where faith 
is most required, appears to be cre- 
dulous enough in every thing else. 

Thus, he says, 





«‘T am told there is a country-house in 
England where a corpse, fully dressed, has 
been standing at a window for the last half 
century, and still overlooks its property.””-— 
vol. iii, p. 180. 

And again, 

*¢ At Whitby, young Mr. Phipps told me 
that a strange accident occurred on a ridge 
of slate-rocks, which run into the sea near 
the house. Two girls were sitting on a 
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cliff with their backs to the sea; a sharp 
fragment of the slate split off from the rock 
high above them, and falling with encreased 
velocity, cut off the head of one of. them 
(who was earnestly talking to the other) so 
clean, that it rolled to a distance on the 
sand, while the trunk remained unmoved.” 
—vol. iv. p. 198. 


Hum! must be once more our com- 
ment on these hearsay stories. 

In p. 369, of vol. iit. Prince Puckler 
Muskau is pleased to tell us that he 
** found Captain Ross, who has accom- 
panied Captain Parry in all his voyages, 
avery polished and agreeable man.” 
But, as we before remarked, we could 
have no difficulty in pointing out fifty 
—aye a hundred such errors—and it 
is probably, after all, but a mistake of 
name, for that of Hoppner or Beechey. 

Having thus given specimens of the 
extent of the Prince’s credulity, and 
of the style of his blunders, for which 
latter we are willing to make all due 
allowance, regarding them as the mis- 
takes of a foreigner, rather than as 
wilful misrepresentations, we will pro- 
ceed to extract what certainly appears 
to have no foundation in reality, as 
a proof of the poetical imagination of 
Prince Puckler Muskaw. To us a 
butcher’s shop has ever appeared the 
antipodes of poetic ground ; but there is 
no accounting for taste, and taste and 
poetry, to speak allegorically, are 
brother and sister. 

‘+I continued my walk, and came to a 
butcher’s shop; where not only are the 
most beautiful garlands, pyramids, and other 
fanciful forms constructed of raw meat; 
and elegant vessels filled with ice give out 
the most delightful coolness, but a play-bill 
hangs behind every leg of mutton, and the 
favourite newspapers lie on the polished 
tables.”” 


What a pity so charming a picture 
should be so unreal! But the Prince 
is a visionary of more than ordinary 
powers; for he actually travels by stage 
through the metropolis after midnight, 
and ‘‘ towards one o’clock” in the 
morning. 


«| went to a little theatre, as yet un- 
known to me, called Sadler’s Wells, which 
is a good three quarters of a mile (German) 
from my dwelling. I went in a hackney- 
coach. When I wanted to go home, to- 
wards one o'clock, I could find no coach in 
this out-of-the-way place, and all the houses 
were shut. 

** This was the more disagreeable, as I 
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really had not the least idea in what part of 
the town I was.” 

After wandering about for some 
time in this terra incognita, our hero, 
for so we must call the Prince, se- 
riously tells that he met with a stage 
coach “‘ going his way,” which most 
obligingly conveyed him home in safety. 

It really would be a comfortable 
thing for errant gentlemen, frequenters 
of vulgar theatres, had they a similar 
chance of finding stage-coaches so ac- 
commodating in their distresses. 

But how the Prince got to Sadler’s 
Wells, is to us a puzzling question, 
for in his ideas of ‘‘ the city” he flings 
Theodore Hook completely into the 
shade. Prince Pucker Muskau asserts 
that he travelled the journey between 
the city and the west end of the town 
with post horses! ‘‘ the distance being 
half a post.” 

Weare willing to believe that much 
which we have remarked upon, and 
much more which we could criticize, 
might be explained away by the Ger- 
manic style of expression, and other 
causes. We are willing also to for- 
give the Prince’s blunders, from the 
consciousness that we should probably 
make many more, if we were to write 
a similar series of letters upon a foreign 
country. And we only regret his 
want of courtesy and good feeling in 
not making a better return to those 
distinguished individuals by whom he 
was so kindly received. The ‘‘ Tour 
of a German Prince in England” is 
nevertheless an amusing volume, and 
with all its faults more than amusing, 
for it makes us 


** See ourselves as others see us.” 


—— + 


Journal of an Expedition to explore the 
Course and Termination of the Niger. By 
Richard and John Lander. Jilustrated 
with Engravings and Maps. 3 vols. 12mo. 
OUR readers are no doubt long 

since aware that Richard Lander, ac- 

companied by his brother John Lander, 
have succeeded in tracing the course 
and termination of the Niger, and 
thus decided this disputed geographi- 
cal question. The journals of these 
enterprising young men, while engaged 
in this arduous undertaking, are now 
given to the -public in the popular 
form of three volumes of Mr. Murray’s 

Family Library. The feelings of the 

travellers may be traced throughout 

the narrative, in language sometimes 
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expressive of confidence of success, at 
others assuming a character of de- 
spondency, when either of them were 
suffering from illness, or thwarted in 
their progress by the want of presents 
for the Chiefs. 

The Landers travelled from Badagry 
to Boossa, a distance in a direct line 
of about 350 English miles, which 
latter place no European, except the 
unfortunate Park and the late Cap- 
tain Clapperton had before visited; 
and in the service of Clapperton, Ri- 
chard Lander (the elder brother) then 
was. From Boossa, the Landers pro- 
ceeded up the river to Youri, a dis- 
tance of about one hundred miles, and 
from this place they descended the 
river, uncertain where it would lead 
them, until they reached the sea. The 
account of Mount Kesa is a complete 
fairy tale of the Niger ; and the inter- 
views of the Adelphi with the native 
Chiefs on their descent, are amusingly 
related. Their disaster at Kirree, where 
the Landers nearly lost their lives, is 
exceedingly well told ; and the work, 
besides the addition which it gives to 
our stock of geographical knowledge, 
may be characterized as replete with 
shrewd observation, personal anec- 
dote, and adventure. 

Nor were the climate of Africa and 
the rapacity of the Eboe people all 
that the travellers had to encounter. 
They were, after a detention of more 
than a month at Fernando Po, nearly 
shipwrecked on the coast of America. 
What Richard and John Lander have 
accomplished, affords a strong proof 
of how much may be effected by deter- 
mination and perseverance. 

An elaborate introduction precedes 
the narrative. It is written by Lieu- 
tenant Becher of the Royal Navy, by 
whom the maps were constructed, and 
contains an historical account of the 
various and contradictory opinions en- 
tertained respecting the Niger or So- 
liba, and the attempts which have 
been made by travellers to solve the 


problem. 
-—o-— 


The Memler, an autobiography, ly the Au- 

thor of ‘* the Ayrshire Legatees,” §c. 

The Radical, an autobiography, by the Au- 

thor of ** the Memter,”’ &c. 

THESE two little works are known 
to be from the pen of Mr. Galt, and in 
one respect they may be said to be 
well-timed, inasmuch as the topics of 
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which they treat, are in every body’s 
mouth. The former is evidently in- 
tended, as it were, to say “Shall we, 
for such transactions as Mr. Jobby 
describes, shake the ancient and mag- 
nificent structure of the British Con- 
stitution to the foundation.” The other 
is of a more philosophical character, 
being an attempt to show that the 
disposition is in fact the basis of prin- 
ciple, and that radicalism or toryism 
are of the nature of the individual. 

In his politics the author is known 
to be a moderate, though a firm Tory, 
and these works may be, so far, said 
to be opposed to the Reforming spirit 
of the age, and of course not likely to 
be favourites with either the Whig or 
Radical party. But it is at least a 
proof of the good nature with which 
“« The Member” has been written, that 
the Whig critics have assumed it is on 
their side. ‘‘The Radical”’ is however 
less equivocal. The author has as- 
sumed that there is something of mo- 
roseness in the character, and has so 
treated it; still it would seem that he 
has endeavoured to make some distinc- 
tion in it between the conclusions of 
reasoning and the promptings of natu- 
ral disposition, as he shows him here 
as a person beloved by his relatives, 
notwithstanding his erroneous induc- 
tions. 

The two works partake of Mr. 
Galt’s peculiar humour and modes of 
looking at the world, and he must be 
a red-hot reformer indeed who can re- 
gard these playful trifles as having 
any deeper intention than to raise a 
temporary laugh at the freaks of a 
mania which is perhaps at the present 
time a little too fervent. 

——< 
The Georgian Era: Memoirs of the most 
eminent persons, who have flourished in 

Great Britain, from the accession of George 

the First to the demise of George the 

Fourth. Volume 1. 8vo, pp. 582. 

THIS is the first portion of a very 
comprehensive biographical work, in- 
tended to commemorate the principal 
British worthies of the last and pre- 
sent centuries. It is to be comprised 
in four volumes, which of course are 
not separately assigned to the unequal 
reigns of the four Georges, nor are 
those reig gns kept distinct. They are 
treated as one period, to which is as- 
signed the title of the Georgian era ; 
and the illustrious characters which 
have flourished throughout the mild 


sway of the House of Brunswick, are 
taken chronologically in classes. Of 
these classes the first volume contains : 
the Royal Family ; the Pretenders and 
their Adherents; Churchmen; Dissen- 
ters; and Statesmen. 

Of the Royal family every member, 
even the children, have a niche, with 
the exception of the Princess Augusta, 
an omission we presume unintentional. 

The Pretenders and their adherents 
form a very interesting division, and 
weare glad that it was not overlooked. 
There is an error of omission, when, 
speaking of the Viscounty of Strath- 
allan, the writer says 


‘* Towards the close of the last century, 
an attempt wes made to set aside the at- 
tainder, but it proved unsuccessful.” 


Now, it should have been added, 
that the title was subsequently, in 
1824, restored by the liberality of the 
munificent George the Fourth, toge- 
gether with three other peerages, the 
Earldom of Marr, the Viscounty of 
Kenmure, and the Barony of Nairne ; 
to which were added, in 1826, the 
Earldoms of Airly and Carnwath, and 
the Bareny of Duffus. All these were 
forfeited in 1715, except Strathallan, 
which was forfeited in 1745. 

The memoirs in the division of the 
Church, amount to 131, among which 
are nine or ten of its living orna- 
ments. Bishop Bathurst, born 1748, 
is incorrectly called the son of the 
Right Hon. Bragge Bathurst, who 
was many years his junior. They 
were only distant cousins. The name 
of Bishop Hinchliffe, following a very 
prevalent error, is printed Hinchcliffe. 

The Dissenters amount to 47. 

Of the Senate, 114 members are 
commemorated; among whom we were 
rather surprised to find the names of 
Alderman Wood and Alderman Waith- 
man. We fear the latter, in particular, 
may be coughed down in such society. 
The former is said to be ‘a steady 
friend of retrenchment and other liberal 
measures,” but nevertheless to have 
“‘ realized a considerable fortune by 
his fortunate speculations in hops !’ 
Beyond comparison less worthy of 
being enrolled among the worthies of 
the Georgian era, is James Paull; a 
man whose early life tallies with that 
of Galt’s Scotch Nabob turned trading 
M.P.; and the dreadful story of whose 
suicide is only worthy to be associated 
with the horrors of the Newgate Ca- 
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lendar. Were there many instances 
of such want of judgment in this 
work, we should be tempted to ask, 
why Col. Wardle and Henry Hunt 
were absent? At any rate, where are 
the patriot Aldermen of former days? 
Is the fame of such illustrious indi- 
viduals really as ephemeral as it is 
noisy ? 

On almost every page, however, is 
impressed the name of a son of whom 
England may well be proud; and on 
the whole, we have been much pleased 
with thecompilation. The biographical 
details are stated with much concise- 
ness and perspicuity; and the whole 
book is full of characteristic anecdotes. 
_A well engraved medallion portrait of 
George the First, forms the frontis- 
piece ; and there are no less than 144 
portraits from wood, in which, with a 
few exceptions, the likenesses are tole- 
rably well preserved. 


een Sees 


A General and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Peerage and Baronetage of the British 
Empire. By John Burke, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. In two Volumes, royal 8vo. 

A General and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Peerages of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, Extinct, Dormant, and m Aley- 
ance. By John Burke, Esq. 


AN important defect, which we have 
generally observed on referring to Mr. 
Burke’s Peerage, is a great deficiency 
of dates; nor does he appear to aim 
at that minute finish and precision 
which constitute the perfection of 
works of this description. The pre- 
sent edition is printed in two volumes 
instead of one, with sketchy wood-cuts 
of the arms, some of which are so 
very hastily executed, that they quite 
disfigure the pages, and give anything 
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but a correct idea of the true figures 
used in coat armour. 

The peculiar merit of the book is 
that it contains the Baronets, includ- 
ing those of Nova Scotia and Ireland, 
all arranged in one alphabet with the 
Peers. The notices of the Peerages 
now under claim form an interesting 
feature; they are a numerous list. 
Annandale, a Scottish Earldom; Athen- 
ny, the premier Barony of Ireland ; 
Berners, Barony (lately allowed, see 
p- 458) ; Buttevant, Viscounty in Ire- 
land; de Wahull, an English Barony ; 
Kellie, a Scottish Earldom; Lennox, 
Dukedom in Scotland; Trimleston, 
Slane, (see our March Mag. p. 206), and 
Hackett, all Baronies in the Peerage 
of Ireland. 

The volume of Extinct Peerage is a 
new work, now first published; and 
will be acceptable to the public in the 
absence of any portable volume on the 
same subject, except the Synopsis by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, which, although a 
work of the highest authority, is 
merely a catalogue of names and titles. 

Whenever we have seen the name 
of Guelph attributed to our Royal fa- 
mily, we have considered it a vulgar 
error ; however, it is adopted by Mr. 
Burke. We only know that in the 
official inscriptions issued by the Col- 
lege of Arms, the words ‘‘ of Bruns- 
wick-Lunenburg,”’ appear in place of 
any other surname. Mr. Burke in a 
note mentions a monument to the hero 
of Culloden, in a very remote situa- 
tion, “‘ a pedestrian statue upon a pil- 
lar of considerable altitude in the 
town of Birr, King’s County.” 

Mr. Burke announces very soon a 
volume of the. ancient Commoners of 
England, which will be a valuable 
work, if executed with care. 





Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture. By J.C. Loupon, F.L.S., &c. 
Part I. This work is to embrace a series 
of designs for cottages, farm-houses, and 
villa architecture, by different artists, who 
are invited to send designs and specifications. 
These are to be accompanied by critical 
yemarks, and the work is to be open to re- 
plies. The present state of cottage, farm, 
and villa architecture throughout Europe 
will be examined, and the principal works 
on those subjects criticized, for the purpose 
of rendering the science familiar to the ge- 
neral reader and young persons. ‘The first 
part contains very numerous embellishments, 


and the work promises to be of very consi- 
derable utility. 





The History of Spain and Portugal. Vol. II. 
(Lardner’s Cyclopedia). This volume con- 
cludes the History of Spain and Portugat 
during the remaining years of the domina- 
tion of the Arabs, which terminated in the 
ninth century; and the account of Christian 
Spain to the year 1516. The volume is 
ably compiled. 





A History of the Italian Republics, lLeing 
a View of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of 
Italian Freedom, By J.C.L. De Sismonp1, 
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(Lardner’s Cyclopedia). M. Sismondi has 
here compressed into one volume. the his- 
tory of the free people of the Italian states, 
having been long familiarised with the sub- 
jects by his previous larger works. The 
struggles of Italy for freedom, the glories 
she acquired, and her subsequent misfor- 
tunes, are hastily but powerfully sketched 
in this work. We shall copy the conclud- 
ing paragraph, how far likely to be prophe- 
tic we will not venture to say. 

“€ Italy is crushed; but her heart still 
beats with the love of liberty, virtue, and 
glory; she is chained and covered with 
blood, but she still knows her strength and 
her future destiny ;—she is insulted by those 
for whom she has opened the way to every 
improvement, but she feels that she is 
formed to take the lead again; and Europe 
will know no repose till the nation which, 
in the dark ages, lighted the torch of civili- 
zation with that of liberty, shall be ena- 
bled herself to enjoy the light which she 
created.”’ 





The Calinet Annual Register for the year 
1831 comprises an impartial retrospect of 
public affairs; a summary of the Parliament- 
ary debates; a chronicle of events and oc- 
currences; and biographical sketches of all 
the most distinguished personages who have 
died during the year. 





The Pilgrim’s Waylook, or an inquiry 
into the moral and physical conditions of a 
healthy life and a happy old ‘age, with 
household prescriptions Ly a Physician, is a 
very curious work, as it treats fully of that 
very interesting subject the conditions of 
health and longevity, and of the various 
effects which different states of disorder 
have on the mind, and also of the effects 
produced on the body hy mental emotions. 
The author is a decided advocate for the 
antiphlogistic system, and recommends, 
among other things, as great a variety of 
sorts of food as can be got as one of the 
best modes of securing good digestion. The 
signs of indigestion are very accurately de- 
scribed. 





Mr. Pickering, in his edition of Diamond 
Classics, has more than verified the hyper- 
bole of the ancients, who talked of putting 
‘¢ the Iliad in a nut.” We have here the 
two poems of the great Greek poet, each 
printed in so small a volume that a school- 
boy may put them in his waistcoat pocket, 
and fancy himself, if he pleases, one of the 
giant Cyclopes, with the twenty-four books 
of the Iliad on the one side, and the twenty- 
four books of the Odyssey on the other, 
scarcely perceptible against his colossal 
stature. Homer’s verses are printed at the 
rate of twenty to an inch, and yet every 
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letter and every accent as clear as in the 
largest edition extant. 





Chantilly. Chantilly! its very name 
is a romance! its forest of almust illi- 
mitable extent; its castles and its royal 
palaces; together with its connection with 
the national history of France, all indi- 
cate the richness of the mine for the 
legendary and the wild. The fair authoress 
has thrown around three of the traditions of 
this once wild and romantie region a magic 
mantle of interest and of power. The first 
tale is a story of court intrigue and unfortu- 
nate love, and is named ‘* D’Espignac ;” the 
second, entitled ‘* The Page,” is of the time 
of Charlemagne, when the lords of castles 
passed their days between the knightly bu- 
siness of fighting with the Saracens abroad 
and the robber at home, and the pleasant 
but perilous pastimes of the chase; and 
the third details the incidents of a day, 
** Ash Wednesday,” in which the daring 
and unscrupulous Cardinal de Richelieu is 
defeated in one of his political stratagems 
with the Queen Mother. The other tales, 
thongh of less diversity of character and of 
extent, are by no means inferior in point of 
interest and power, and especially ‘* The 
Page,” which is quitea gem. We antici- 
pate the pleasure of again welcaming the 
productions of this talented young lady. 





A tenth edition of Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery’s very popular poem of The Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity, has been printed in a 
cheap form expressly for the use of schools, 
for which it is admirably adapted. The 
minor poems originally appended to it are 
judiciously omitted in this edition. 





The Greek Testament, with English Noles, 
critical, philological, and exegetical. By S. 
T. Biroomriztp, D.D. The text of this 
edition is founded on that of Stephens. Such 
alterations only are introduced as rest on the 
united authority of MS, Versions, Fathers, 
and early printed editions, Nothing of the 
Stephanic text is omitted—such as are 
considered interpolations are marked by 
Lrackets. Nothing is inserted but what is 
marked by smaller characters ;—all altered 
readings have asterisks, referring to the com- 
mon readings in the notes, the reasons for 
the alterations being given. A select body 
of parallel references accompany the text. 
The citations from the Old Testament and 
the words of any speaker, are marked as 
such; copious uotes are added respecting 
the interpolations of controverted passages, 
or the grammatical sense. We shall take 
av early opportunity of giving a fuller report 
of this valuable work, which appears parti- 
cularly calculated to benefit the theological 
student. 








FINE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The sixty-fourth Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy was opened to the public on Mon- 
day the 7th of May. The subjects appear to 
be perhaps more numerous and diversified 
than usual; and there is no deficiency of 
common-place talent to gratify the casual 
observer, There are likewise many very 
pleasing compositions, designed and exe- 
cuted with tolerable skill. But for those 
brilliantly executed and splendid conceptions 
of genius, which distinguished the great 
master minds of the golden age of Italian 
art, when ‘* Raphael painted and a Vida 
sang,’”’ we have looked in vain. ‘Tiere is 
nothing to rivet the attention, and fascinate 
the senses, as some of the sublime produc- 
tions of the English school, under the aus- 
pices of a Reynolds or a West, were wont to 
do. Itis true that the eye is dazzled on 
every side with all the gay colours of the 
Venetian and Flemish schools; but in these 
we discover not the judgment of Titian or the 
genius of Rubens—their reputed founders. 
There is abundance of vermilion, lake, and 
carmine, to impart a glow and vividity of 
colouring to the multitude of portraits and 
figures that surround us; and the copiousness 
of Indian and Venetian red which bedizens 
their fantastic drapery, produces a gaudiness 
of effect, that oft dazzles, even to bewilder- 
ment, the visual organs. By the passing 
multitude, this is too often considered the 
ne plus ultra of pictorial perfection; as gilt 
on gingerbread enhances its value in the 
eyes of children. Although these remarks 
inay fairiy apply to many of the composi- 
tions and portraits, it is but just to exempt 
some of the chaste and sober productions of 
Wilkie, Calcott, Daniell, Hilton, Howard, 
Landseer, Pickersgill, Reinagle, Westall, 
M‘Clise, and a few others, who may be said 
to have established, if not founded, a school 
indigenously English ; though, at the same 
time, embracing many beauties of the great- 
est masters of the continental schools of art. 

In this year’s exhibition, Witk1e has two 
pieces,—one a portrait of his Majesty, 
and the other an historical composition, 
The Preaching of Knox before the Lords 
of the Congregation.’ 

Catcortr has eight paintings—the largest 
number which any individual is permitted to 
exhibit—viz. ‘Sunset at Camuglia;’ ‘ the 
ruined Tomb;’ ‘Scene in the Ligurian 
mountains ;’ ‘the benighted Traveller;’ ‘a 
cross road;’ an English Water-mill;’ ‘a 
Dutch coast scene ;’ and ‘ Sketch of Italian 
Girls.’ 

Turner (J. M. W.) has favoured us with 
seven subjects, in which this great master 
of perspective has shown the powers of art 
in pictorial effect; but unfortunately he is 
so strongly enamoured of ultramarine, as to 
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bedeck Nature in one unvarying livery of 
blue. Whether it be the sclemn dell, the 
ruined turret, or the verdant lawn, this gay 
tint is the prevailing colour. Blue is Tur- 
ner’s livery; and by this livery may his pic- 
tures be known at any distance. The sub- 
jects chosen for his pencil are,—‘ Childe 
Harold’s pilgrimage ;’ ‘ Prince of Orange 
landing at Torbay ;’ ‘ Van Tromp’s Shal- 
lop;’ ‘ Helvoetslays ;’ * Nebuchadnezzar ;’ 
and ¢ Staffa, Fingal’s cave.’ 

Hitton has only one painting—*‘ Una 
seeking shelter in the cottage of Corceca,’ 
from Spenser’s Fairie Queene, canto 3. 

Lanpseer, the faithful pourtrayer of ani- 
mal nature, has produced three subjects, 
the first of which is rather out of his usval 
line, viz., * Portrait of the Duke of Devon- 
shire;’ ‘Pets ;’ and *‘ Hawking.’ 

Howarp has further enhanced his repu- 
tation by the production of two poetical 
subjects, ‘ Medea meditating the murder of 
her children,’ and ¢ Contention of Oberon 
Titania ;’ besides two portraits, 

Daniett has given us eight subjects ; 
among which there are four charming 
views, viz. ‘a Hindoo Temple at Rotas 
Gur;’ ‘Mausoleum of a Mahometan high 
priest ;’ ‘Scene in the Isle of Wight ;’ and 
*Hindoostanee females at a Gaut;’—the 
others are, ‘ Birds of Ceylon;’ ‘ Elk of 
Ceylon ;’ £ a caparisoned Elephant ;’ and ‘a 
Hirkarrah came! ;’ in which the beauties of 
oriental scenery are finely embodied. 

Westatt (Richard) has some fine com- 
positions, very poetically conceived. He 
has embodied some of the finest ideas of our 
modern poets, with a truth and feeling that 
cannot fail to please the eye, and delight the 
imagination. The first subject of his peucil 
is ‘ the Hermit attempting to save the Stag - 
which had taken refuge at the foot of the 
altar,’ from Scott’s ** Wild Huntsman ;”’ the 
next is from Rogers’s ‘Italy,’ entitled 
‘the Fountain.’ ¢ Haidée watching Don 
Juan while he sleeps, after his shipwreck,’ is 
full of feeling ; and ¢ Christ blessing the little 
Children,’ is a composition replete with 
softness and delicacy, but rather feeble from 
waut of relief in the light and shade. This 
talented artist has four other paintings ; ¢ the 
Beggar Boy,’ and three portraits. 


M‘Cuise, the talented and rising young 
artist, who for the last two years has gained 
the principal prizes of the Academy, has 
this year favoured us with five specimens of 
his pencil. The first is a work of fancy, in 
which a well-known dramatic subject is 
pleasantly embodied, viz.: ‘ Puck disen- 
chanting Oberon; Oberon and Titania re- 
conciled; Messrs. Peach-blossom, Cobweb, 
Moth, and Mustard-seed, bringing gifts.’ 
His other productions are—‘ A family group 
of eight children,’ drawn in water colours, 
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No. 500, which we can say, from personal 
knowiedge, are faithful likenesses ; and like- 
wise portraits of Mrs. Ballasis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mac-Gregor, and Mrs. Wood. 

Of Portraits, there is a never ending va- 
riety, from the first regal Personage in the 
realm to the humblest of his subjects who 
cau afford to pay for the gentility of having 
their portraits taken. To this we object 
not; it affords encouragement to many me- 
ritorious and talented artists; but we do, 
nevertheless, object to the practice of over- 
crowding a public exhibition with the un- 
meaning and to us uninteresting visages of 
private individuals, who do not even conde- 
scend to favour the public with their names, 
*¢ Portrait of a gentleman!” ‘¢ Portrait of 
a lady!” which is of endless recurrence, 
can excite little interest to the general visi- 
tor. We should strongly recommend that 
one room be set apart for all such displays of 
vanity ; and we will engage to say that, as 
it would be the least attended, it would be 
the coolest and pleasantest in the Academy, 
where the visitor might lounge without 
crowding or interruption. 

PickersGiLL, Reinacie, and Suee are 
profuse in portraits; which, being chiefly 
those of public characters, have some claims 
to public interest; and therefore to them 
the above remarks can scarcely apply. Pick- 
ersgill has exhibited the portraits of Gen. 
Hill; Lady Coote, and child; Right Hon. 
Henry Goulburn ; the Duke of Buccleuch ; 
Mrs. Macleod; and Lord Charles Town- 
send. Reinagle’s portraits are—Sir Herbert 
Compton, Chief Judge of Bombay; Philip 
Reinagle, esq. R.A. in his 85th year, and 
one of the best landscape painters of the 
Jast century; Capt. Dreury, of the E.I.C, 
Engineers; and some others, names un- 
known. Shee has exhibited the portraits of 
Lady Thorold; Eyre Coote, esq. M.P.; J. 
J. B. Morritt, esq. in the costume of the 
arch-master of the Dilettanti, and painted 
by their desire; Mrs. Edw. Johnston; and 
Francis Chantrey, esq. R.A. F.R.S. The 
groupe by Hayter, containing the por- 
traits of the nine surviving children of his 
Majesty, is executed with great skill and 
finish. The portrait of Rajah Rammo- 
hun Roy, by Brices, is also an admirable 
production. 

Amongst the multitude of compositions 
which invite the notice of the critic or the 
connoisseur, it is difficult to determine which 
ought to take the precedence,—limited, as 
our pages necessarily are, to a very few 
specimens; but in commencing our critical 
duties, we are instinctively attracted to that 
part of the ‘* Great Room,” to which the 
first compositions of some of our greatest 
masters of the English school have been, 
per honorem, usually assigned. The painter 
who has this year obtained the distinction of 
situation is our favourite Wi.kie, whose ini- 
mitable productions have before been distin- 
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guished by the same honour. The subject 
chosen is the Preaching of Knox before the 
Lords of the Congregation in 1559. (No. 
134 of Catalogue.) The event which the 
painter has here embodied is taken from Dr. 
M:Crie’s Life of John Knox. It took place 
during the regency of Mary of Guise, in the 
parish church of St. Andrew’s in Fifeshire, 
where John Knox, having just arrived from 
Geneva after an exile of thirteen years, in 
defiance of a threat of assassination, ap- 
peared in the pulpit and discoursed to a nu- 
merous assembly. Close to the pulpit, on 
the right of Knox, are Richard Ballendin, 
his amanuensis, with Christopher Goodman, 
his colleague; and in black, the Knight 
Templar, Sir James Sandilands, in whose 
house at Calder the first Protestant sacra- 
ment was received. Beyond the latter, in 
the scholar’s cap and gown, is that accom- 
plished student of St. Andrew’s, the admira- 
ble Crichton, Under the pulpit is Thomas 
Wood, the precentor, with his hour-glass ; 
the schoolboy below is John Napier, Baron 
of Merchiston, inventor of the logarithms ; 
and further to the right is a child which has 
been brought to be baptized when the dis- 
course is over, Oa the other side of the pic- 
ture, in red, is the Lord James Stuart, af- 
terwards Regent Murray; beyond, is the 
Earl of Glencairne ; and in front, resting on 
his sword, is the Earl of Morton, behind 
whom isthe Earl of Argyll, whose Countess, 
the half-sister of Queen Mary, and the lady 
in attendance upon her, make up the chief 
light of the picture. Above this group, is 
John Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, 
supported by the Bishop Beautoun, of Glas- 
gow, with Quinten Kennedy, the Abbot of 
Cross Raguel, who maintained against Knox 
a public disputation. In the gallery is Sir 
Patrick Learmouth, provost of St. Andrew’s 
and Laird of Dairsie, and with him two of 
the bailies. The boy on their left is Andrew 
Melville, successor of Knox; and beyond 
him, with other Professors of the University 
of St. Andrew’s, is the learned Buchanan ; 
at tie back of the gallery is a crucifix, at- 
tracting the regard of Cutholic penitents ; 
and in the obscurity above is an escutcheon 
to the memory of Cardinal Beaton. 

The Death of Gen. Sir John Moore, No. 7, 
by Jones, aud his Burial, No. 410, by 
Brockenden, are fine compusitions, full of 
pathos and feeling. The depth of shade and 
colouring which the artists have happily ia- 
troduced, adds materially to the solemnity 
of the scenes there pourtrayed. ‘These pic- 
tures, if sold, should accompany each other. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, No. 70, by 
J. M. Turner, from Lord Byron’s poem, 
canto 4, is an imaginary scene in Italy. 
The objects it represents are water, trees, 
and sky; relieved by the appearance of an 
old wooden bridge, and the tops of some 
ruined turrets, such, we will engage te say, 
as are not be seen in Italy. The most strik- 
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ing peculiarity of the picture is the deep azure 
of the sky, which forms nearly two‘thirds of 
the whole design; and if we allow for the 
deep blue tints of an Italian heaven, there 
may be some propriety in the strength of co- 
louring ; but why the’ reflection of those tints 
should be imparted so strongly to the fore- 
ground of the picture, and rest like a blue 
mist on the very boughs of the trees, and 
that in so clear an atmosphere as Italy, it is 
difficult to conceive. Turner’s favourite co- 
lour, we believe, is ultramarine—perhaps the 
dearest of all colours; but his pictures have 
certainly the appearance of having been 
sprinkled over, whilst wet, with blue smalt, 
or some inferior pigment. 


The two Portraits of his Majesty, No.71, 
by Wilkie, and 197, by Beechey, are fine 
centre-pieces on each side of the large room. 
In Wilkie’s, there is most strength and 
boldness of effect; but Beechey certainly 
surpasses in fidelity, fineness of expression, 
beauty of colouring, delicacy of pencil, and 
general finish. Wilkie here excels in full- 
ness of pencil; but he has given an angry 
tone to the cast of countenance, which ap- 
pears in unison with the other parts of his 
picture ; whilst Beechey has imparted a 
mildness and benignity to the features of his 
Majesty, which is in perfect harmony with 
the general tone of his admirable painting. 


The Family Picture, No. 121, by Leslie, 
containing the portraits of the Marquis of 
Westminster and family, is delightfully exe- 
cuted, and we believe the portraits are faith- 
fully delineated ; but we. object to the gaudi- 
ness. of colouring with which the artist has 
bedecked the two young ladies Grosvenor 
and Egerton in the foreground of the pic- 
ture. The vivid glare sinks into comparative 
shade the otherwise beautiful toue and har- 
mony of the picture. 

The Opening of London Bridge, No. 313, 
by Stanfield, presents a most magnificent 
spectacle; the grouping, perspective, and 
general design, are not unworthy the high 
reputation of this talented artist. The 
whole composition is full of life and anima- 
tion ; and the feelings of loyalty and patriot- 
ism instinctively glow, as we behold the en- 
livening scene before us. ‘The figure of his 
Majesty, whose yacht is represented as just 
haviag arrived at the foot of London Bridge 
stairs, is not so faithfully delineated as we 
could have wished. The intended semblance 
is almost a failure. 

Hawking, by Landseer, No. 346, is in the 
very first style of art, so far as this distin- 
guished painter’s peculiar talents apply. The 
hawk with the expiring heron in his talons 
and beak, is nature itself; but the subordi- 
nate and lower ‘parts of the painting are 
rather faulty. Where are the dogs, the usual 
concomitants of hawking and falcon hunting ? 


(To Le continued.) 
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Mr. Haypon’s Pictures. 


On Easter Monday, we went to view Hay- 
don’s exhibition of Pictures and Sketches. 
The Mock Election we had seen before, so 
that our chief attention was directed to the 
Xennphon.and the Ten Thousand first seeing 
the Sea from the summit of Mount Théches. 
As we never recollect to have felt satisfied 
with descriptions of pictures, we will only 
observe, that we were much pleased. There 
is no. artist who makes happier hits or greater 
failures than Mr. Haydon, and this picture 
unites the two extremes, though most cer~ 
tainly the beauties predominate. The con- 
ception of the subject is original and power- 
ful. The labouring ascent of men, women, 
horses and chariots, in the foreground, and 
the distant glimpse’ of cavalry descending, 
the steeds excited by the sea breeze, while 
Xenophon, a principal though distant figure 
on his charger, waves his helmet, as he 
hears the shout of the advanced guard, and 
joins exultingly in the exclamation *¢ The 
Sea! the Sea!” The cry is repeated ;— 
** along the line the signal ran,” and trum- 
pet echoes to trumpet. We would parti- 
cularly direct attention to a horse’s head 
and the action of his flanks; to the head 
of an old man who is borne on his son’s 
shoulders ; to the head and attitude of a 
trumpeter; to the figure of a young man 
who has fallen in weariness upon his shield ; 
to a veteran near him; and to the artist- 
like composition of the ascending group, as 
surpassing beauties. We will not direct at- 
tention to the faults; we, however, feel 
very strongly on the subject of the limitation 
of canvas, and we would give a good sum 
that the breadth of the main frame which 
surrounds the picture were added tu it. Geo- 
graphically speaking, on the nerth top of 
the picture, Xenophon has not room to 
raise his helm in the shout, without destroy- 
ing half of it. On the south, ten inches or 
a foot of canvass would have given us the 
horse’s legs, whereas they are now cut off 
at the knees. On the east, the head of a 
horse might have been introduced, instead 
of his nose only; aud on the west, a few 
more inches of space have made the. pass 
through which the army rushes, less like a 
pit door when the King goes to the theatre. 
The sketch of the picture is much better in 
these particulars, as there is just the room 
we want. 

We cannot now say all that we desire re- 
specting Mr. Haydon himself, but it ap- 
peared to us that his character exhibits the 
same contrast as his works, and we were 
assured of this when we read his catalogue, 
with all its quackery, conceit, and bombast, 
and recollected his letter in a recent number 
of the Times newspaper. 

Inthe same room, there are 14 or 15 small- 
er pictures, executed inasketchy manner, and 
they are all ** sold.”” How can Mr, Haydon 
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complain of want of patronage? Many of 
these pictures are very bad. Two or three 
are very funny ; for instance, Waiting for 
the Times the Morning after the Debate on 
Reform, has considerable humour. But the 
artist has shown before that he:can paint 
low life as well as what he calls ‘ high art ;”” 
or, as he expresses it in the letter to which 
we have alluded, from ‘<a hero to a cab- 
tage stump.” 

0. 10, Mercury playing Argus asleep, 
is a miserable performance, and the three 
Napoleons are very a There is a dauby 
appearance about the smaller works, and 
now and then the most faulty drawing ; 
some of the women are pretty, the one with 
the child in No. 7, for instance, but the 
men are all like himself, and remarkable for 
the Dutchman-like proportions of a certain 
garb, or as perhaps Mr. Haydon would ex- 
press it, the capacious folding of their con- 
tinuations, er the grand casting or dispo- 
sition of their draperies. 





The Second Part of the Gallery of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water Colours contains 
three capital plates, all (as we before inti- 
mated to be the plan of the work,) line en- 
gravings on copper: 1. The Bachelor, 
painted by C. F. Lewis, engraved by J. H. 
Robinson: the ceelibate is surrounded with 
every luxury of the breakfast-table, and 
every requisite for the intended sports of 
the field; it is a very clever interior scene, 
with the discriminating minutize of Wilkie’s 
style; and the dogs are truly admirable. 
2. Calais Pier, painted by D. Cox, engraved 
by W. J. Cooke: an excellent sea-piece ; 
and a very characteristic crowd of figures, 
stemming the breeze, in expectation of the 
packets. 8. Llyn Idwall, a deeply seques- 
tered Lake near Bangor, of the true Aver- 
nian character ; lying in the bosom of giant 
mountains, and fed by innumerable silvery 
‘streamlets, which pour down their almost 
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rpendicular sides. It is on the estate of 
Me Pennant, of Penrhyn Castle, who bs 
lent this striking view of it to the present 
work,—a work in which, we may ‘add, it 
must be gratifying to any owner of pic- 
tures to have their beauties so faithfully 
made known. 





The Second Part of the Kev. Peter 
Hatu’s Picturesque Memorials of Salitbury, 
contains views of Stratford Church and Ma+ 
nor-house, the Jatter of which has been 
considered, but erroneously, the birthplace 
of the great Earl of Chatham ; the Joiners’ 
Hall, a front with two handsome oriels and 
much grotesque carving ; and the interior 
of Salisbury Cathedral, as it appeared in 
1754. These are very clearly etched by Mr. 
J. Fisher. The vignettes are, a cottage at 
Stratford (engraved on tvo small a scale) ; 
an ancient Tric-trac table; and the monu- 
ment of Bishop Poore, before it was dis- 
membered by Mr. Wyatt. Had the mutila- 
tions achieved by that arch-Vandal to be 
canvassed by the present generation, the 
improved taste now preyalent, and ghe nu- 
merous list of Mr. Hall’s subscribeps, assure 
us that they would be almost unssimously 
scouted by the inhabjtants of Salisbury. 

Georce CruicKsHAnk’s illustrations to 
“* The Bee and the Wasp, a Fable in verse,” 
show that his pencil is almost as capable 
of putting expression into the attitudes and 
features ef the insect tribe as into those of 
him, who, as the poet says, ‘* plays such 
fantastic tricks before high heaven.” The 
Wasp acts the part of a puny Faust in'the 
contracted sphere of his existence; prepar- 
ing by the deceit of his tongue for the 
venom of his sting; and, although more 
wit might have been displayed in the poem, 
we cannot find fault with an effusion which 
has elicited such brilliant sparks from the 
inventive pencil of George Cruickshank. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

A Selection from the Writings and 
Speeches of Lord Brougham, with a Me- 
moir of his Life. 

Extracts from the Manuscript Journal 
of the late Lieut.-General R. B. Lone, 
concerning the War in the Peninsula. 

Principles of Demand and Supply, ap- 
plied to the Questions of the Currency and 
Corn Laws. By D.C. Lubé. 

' The Genera and Species of Orchideous 
‘Plants. By Professor Linpiey. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Gardens 
and Grounds of Woburn Abbey. By J. 
Forses. 

The Fossil Flora of Great Britain. By 
ag Linotey, and Wittiam Hutton, 

ATS. 


- Gan, Mac. May, 1832. 


Literary Pancratium, ora Series of Dis- 
sertations on Theological, Literary, Moral, 
and Controversial Subjects. ‘By ‘Rosert 
Carr and Tomas Swinsurn Carr. 

A Manual of Grecian Antiquities. 
Situ. 

The Picture of the West Indies, Geogra- 
oes Descriptive, and Commercial. By 

operT Mupre.’ 

No. 1. of a Biographic Gallery of the 
Polish Revolution; or, 100 Portraits of Fa- 
dividuals who distinguished themselves in 
“the Jast War, with Biographical Notices in 
French. By Josten Srraszrwicz. ‘ '* 

A History of the King’s German Legion. 
By W. Luprow Beamisu, esq. 

A Historical and Topographical Guide to 
the Isle of Wight. 


By H. 
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The Annals of Kendall, comprising the 
Antiquitities of the Roman Station Con- 
eangium, &e. By Cornerivs Nicuorson. 

Truth versus Tactics; or, an Exposé of 
certain Pyrotechnic Proceedings of the 
Council of the Royal Society. By Sir 
James SouTtu. 

Traditions of the County of York. By 
Mr. Rosy. 

The Translator of the Tour of a German 
Prince is translating the Correspondence of 
Schiller and Géethe. 

An Edition of Miss Eocewortn’s Tales 
and Novels, with splendid illustrations, in 
monthly volumes. 

The Agamemnon of Aschylus, translated 
from the Greek into English Verse. By 
Tuomas Menwin, esq.: also, The Prome- 
theus Bound of Aischylus. 

The Cornwall Geological Transactions, 
Vol. IV. 

A Clinical Report of the Royal Dispen- 
sary for Diseases of the Ear. By J. H. 
Curtis. 

Account of Anne Jackson, with some re- 
markable particulars concerning the Plague 
and Fire of London, written by herself. 
Edited by the Author of «* Wonders of the 
Vegetable Kingdom,” &c. 

Statistics of France. By Lewis Gotp- 
SMITH. 

Introduction to Botany. By Joun Linp- 
Ley, esq. F.R.S. 

An Introduction to the Knowledge of 
British Birds. By R.A. Sianey, esq. M.P. 





Royat Society. 

May 3. Dr. Bostock, V.P. in the chair.— 
Read, a report on Mr. Lubbock’s Researches 
in Physical Astronomy (communicated in 
February), by the Rev. Wm. Whevwell, the 
Rev. Geo. Peacock, and the Rev. Henry 
Coddington ; part of an essay on certain ir- 
regularities in the Magnetic Needle, pro- 
duced by partial warmth, and the relations 
which appear to subsist between Terrestrial 
Magnetism, and the geological structure 
and .the thermo-electrical currents of the 
Earth, by Robt. Ware Fox, esq.; and, a 
new method of generating Steam, by Jacob 
Perkins, esq. The principal object of the 
last paper is to demanstrate the importance, 
im the generation of Steam, of keeping the 
water in close and undeviating contact with 
the heated metal in which it is contained, 
and that at an exact evaporating point, it 
being found that, when the metal is beyond 
.a certain.heat, the water is repelled from it 
in s state of buoyancy, and is comparatively 
little affected by it. Mr. Perkins’s. new 
mode of-producing steam_is by two cylindri- 
cal vessels, one within the other, the inner 
ene being, open both at top and bottom; 
the water in the outer. vessel boils: much 
sooner than that. in the inner, and a most 
rapid generation of steam, is thus. produced 
by the circulation of the water. 


May.10. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P.— 
Mr. Fox’s paper on the Magnetic Needle, 
was resumed and concluded. It ineluded 
a detail of various experiments on rocks and 
ores. 

May 17. Rev. Dr. Buckland, V. P.— 
A paper was read in part, entitled ** On 
Harriot’s Astronomical Observations, con- 
tained in his unpublished manuscripts be- 
longing to the Earl of Egremont,” by J. P. 
Rigaud, M.A; Savilian Professor in the 
University of Oxford, 





CamsripcE, May 10. 


The Prize subjects for the present year 
are—The Chancellor’s third gold medal for 
the encouragement of English poetry— 
*¢ The taking of Jerusalem in the first cru- 
sade.” 

For the Bachelors—‘‘ Qua preecipué parte 
debilis sit et manca veterum philosophorum 
de officiis doctrina? ” 

For the Undergraduates—‘‘ Inter silvas 
academi querere verum.” 

Sir William Browne's gold medal—~ 

For the Greek ode, 

** Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem 
Vates?” 

For the Latin ede, 

** Occultum quatiente animo tortore fla- 
gellum.” 

For the Greek epigram, 

** Quis enim celaverit ignem, 


Lumine qui semper proditur ipse suo ? ”* 


For the Latin epigram, 

‘¢ Homo sum: humani nihil & me alienum 
uto.’”’- 

The Porson prize —~ Shakspeare, Julius 
Cesar, act ii. scene 2, beginning— 

*¢ Cal. Cesar, I never stood on ceremonies,” 
and ending — 

“6 Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come.” 

Seatonian Prize Poem — ‘The plague 
stayed.” Numb. xvi. 48. 

‘The premium for the Hulsean disserta- 
tion is this year adjudged to George Lang- 
shaw, B.A. Fellow of St. John’s-college,— 
‘¢ The evidences of the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation are not weakened by time.” 
The Hulsean prize for this year is—‘* The 
advantages which have resulted from the 
Christian religion being conveyed in a nar- 
rative rather than a didactic form.” 





Kino’s Coitece, Lonpon. 


May. 18. The following prizes were 
awarded and publicly preseated to the Stu- 


,dentsof the Medical School :—In Anatomy, 


to M. N, Bower, Birmingham :—Bolany, 
(first and second prizes) P. V. Weston.and 


. W.B, Whitfield, Eondon ;— Chemistry, W.T. 


C- Robinson, Logdon, and A. H. Talmadge, 
Durham ;—Surgery, C. Carter, Newcastle, 
and J, Tomkins, London ;—Materia Me- 
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dica, Edw. J. Chance, and H. Curling, Lon- 
don ;— Medicine, E. J. Chance, and W. B. 
Whitfield ;—Midwifery,E. J. Chance. 





University of Lonpon. 

May 18. The following gentlemen ob- 
tained prizes as follow: In Practical Ana- 
tomy, 1st Silver Medal, W. K. Wright, of 
Bristol; 2nd ditto, John Bartlett, of Great 
Bedwiu, Wilts : Principles and Practice of 
Medicine, Gold Medal, James Wearne, of 
St. Ives, Cornwall: Surgery, 2nd Silver 
Medal, David Hartley, of Bristol : Compa- 
ralive Anatomy, Gold Medal, Davyd W. 
Nash, of Bristol. 





Sir G. Nayzer’s Lisrary. 


The library of the late Sirj Geo. Nayler, 
Garter King at Arms, was sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
April. It comprised many useful and valua- 
ble works in heraldry, history, and topogra- 
phy; which, although not in the finest con- 
dition, produced what were considered good 
prices for the present times. The most eu- 
tious articles were the following : a series of 
forty various editions of Chamberlayne’s 
Present State of Great Britain, sold for 31. 
18s. 6d.; a series of the London Gazettes, 
from the commencement in 1665 to 1831, 
in 106 volumes, 811.; a collection of Pri- 
vate Acts, commencing in 1730, with manu- 
script pedigrees'and indexes, in 36 volumes. 
50/.; a collection of printed Appeals to the 
House of Lords, from 1768 to 1830, eluci- 
dated in the same manner, in 44 volumes, 
28/.; a collection of papers relating to the 
Berkeley, ‘Roxburgh, Banbury, Gardiner, 
Leigh, de’ Lisle, Molesworth, Chandos, 
Zouche, Roos, and other Peerages, in 16 
vols. 41. 4s.; a°collection of papers relative 
to the Queensbury Case, in 6 vols. 2/. 19s. ; 
an extraordinary collection of Coffin Plates, 
iu fourteen volumes, commencing with 1763, 
and the earlier volumes (formerly belonging 
to James Gemme, esq. F.S.A.) the ‘more 
choice in selection, and curious from their 
heraldic achievements, 301.10s. The whole of 
these were purchased by Mr. Thorpe, the book- 
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seller: most of them ought to be deposited 
in the British Museum. A copy of Pére 
Anselme’s Histoire Genealogique de la Mai- 
son Royale de France, with the arms illumi- 
nated, from the Bibliotheca Lamoiniana, 
produced 571. ; a fine copy of Gough’s Se- 
pulchral Monuments only 451. 10s. 





Tue Bisriomania. 


The sale of Mr. Hurd’s library, April 7 to 
14, has given a fillip to the decline of biblio- 
mania. The books brought good prices. 
Queen Isabella’s (of Spain) missal, bought 
by Mr. Hurd for 3781. sold to Sir Jwhn 
Soane for 5201. C. Matthews bought Faw- 
cett’s collection of play-bills, from 1774 to 
1830, for 45 gs.; and Baron Denon’s Fle- 
mish missal, which cost Mr. H. 137 gs. sold 
fur 131 gs. to Mr. Douce. All the book 
collectors were present. 





EpucaTion 1n AMERICA. 


In the United States, schools have been 
opened, where young persons are admitted 
gratuitously, on condition of working for 
three or four hours ‘a day, to the master’s 
profit, at mechanical or agricultural employ- 
ments. As manual labour goes further in 
America than in Europe, the time exacted 
by the master from the scholar, in lieu of 
pay, is sufficieut to indemnify him for his 
trouble. Attempts have been made to in- 
troduce the same method into the higher 
colleges, and to replace the gymnastic ex- 
ercises now in use by handicraft. An ac- 
count is kept of the work done by the stu- 
dents; and the profits of their labour are 
deducted from the charges made for their 
board. Such a system might be advan- 
tageously introduced into our female schools, 
where needle-work would doubtless be toler- 
ably productive; and it would at the same 
time enable the labouring classes to commute 
theiremployment for instruction. Boys might 
learn carpenter’s work for instance; and 
those who were advanced in arithmetic might 
post tradesmen’s books. The Philanthropie 
Society comes nearest to this plan of any 
in England. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 3. Mr. Henry Barnes, of Winches- 
ter, exhibited the Matrix of an Anglo- 
Saxon Seal, which was found on the 29th 
of March last about three quarters of a mile 
from Winchester, in cutting away a bank by 
the side of the road leading to Stockbridge. 
It is of brass, of the shape of a thick 
medal, and bears the half-figure (the face in 
profile) of an official person. His robe or 
cloak is similar to what may be seen upon’ 
mhany of the Anglo-Saxon Coins, and the 
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fillet, diadem, or head-attire, resembles that 
upon the obverse of some of Ethelred the 
Second. The person represented bears in 
his right hand a sword; and round an inner 
circle, which contains the figure,’ is this in- 
scription, ZICILLVM 2ALFRICI, followed 
by a monogram in a thinner character, sup- 
posed by Mr. Ellis to be formed of the 
letters A-and V eonjoined; but, in our opi- 
nion, of the letters AL, the first syllable 
of Aldermanni. There is the strongest pro~ 
bability that this was the seal of -AEifric, 
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Earl or Alderman of Mercia, in the reign of 
Ethelred II. This nobleman succeeded to 
his high office in the year 983; and for 
alleged treason was exiled in 985. When 
he returned is not stated; but in 992 he 
commanded Ethelred’s fleet. In 1003 he 
yathered the forces of Hampshire and Wilt- 
shire, as was supposed, in support of 
Ethelred against Sweyn; but, pretending 
sickness, he treacherously betrayed the 
army which he ought to have commanded, 
to the Danes. Whether his seal was thrown 
away or lost on this occasion, must be 
matter of conjecture; at any rate, a seal 
bearing the name of Allfric, decidedly of 
the time of the Earl of Mercia, has been 
found in Hampshire. AE lfric was succeeded 
in the Earldom of Mercia, by Edric in 1007. 
An engraving of this seal has appeared in 
the a of Archzologia which is just 
published ; and it is the fifth of the Anglo- 
Saxon age known to be extant. The others 
are those of King Edward the Confessor, 
the Abbey of Wilton, St. Cuthbert at Dur- 
ham, and Ethelwald, Bishop of Dunwich. 

T. Crofton Croker, esq. F.S.A., exhi- 
bited some ancient British or Roman wea- 
pons found iu the bed of the river Thames, 
during the construction of Kingston-bridge. 
They were mentioned iu our last number, 
(p. 329), as haviag been engraved in Mr. 
Jesse’s ‘* Gleanings in Natural History.” 
The ornamented spike, which was conjec- 
tured to be the top of a Roman standard, 
proves to be the ferule of a crosier, with 
crocketed ornaments. 

Alfred J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
drawings made by Mr. Jolin Swaine, jun. of 
the beautiful sepulchral effigy of John de 
Sheppy, Bishop of Rochester, Chancellor 
and ‘Treasurer of England in the reign of 
Edward the Third; discovered in Rochester 
cathedral by Mr. Cottingham, the Architect, 
during the repairs which that edifice un- 
derwent in 1825, when the effigy was de- 
scribed in our vol. xcv. i. 76, ii. 225. Mr. 
Kempe minutely detailed the ceremonies 
used by the Romish Church in imposing 
the pontifical ornaments, of which this 
figure affords very splendid details in all the 
glory of their ancient colouring. 

Edw. Rudge,esq. F.S.A. exhibited a curious 

ground plan of the Abbey of Evesham, 
the result of many years research and exca- 
vation amidst the ancient foundations. 
Drawings of numerous architectural frag- 
ments, ornamented and armorial tiles, &c. 
were given, and among the sepulchral de- 
posits were several of persons who had fallen 
m the memorable battle at Evesham, be- 
tween Henry the Third and his Barons. 
» There were also exhibited crawings of the 
north and west elevations, a section, and 
plans of the north-west tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral, made, at the expense of the So- 
ciety, by John Buckler, esq. F.S.A. 
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May 10. H. Hallam, esq. V. P. 

Lewis Nockalls Cottingham, esq. of Wa- 
terloo Bridge Road, architect, was elected 
Fellow of the Society. 

J. H. Rogers, esq. exhibited one of two 
stone cannon balls, lately found in the 
dockyard at Woolwich. 

J.G. Blake, esq. F.S.A. exhibited an 
earthen vessel, presumed to be Roman, 
found near Findon in Sussex, not far distant 
from that noticed in Cartwright’s History 
of the Rape of Bramber. It is of a conical 
shape, open at both ends, and drilled with 
numerous holes. 

Henry Woollcombe, esq F.S. A. of Ply- 
mouth, communicated a memoir on several 
silver and gold coins, found near that town, 
and supposed to be British. 

W. R. Whatton, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
singular brass instrument, found in a stone 
quarry, below the roots of an aged oak, on 
the estate of H. M. Chadwiek, in the pa- 
trish of Rochdale. It resembles a circular 
collar, formed of two separate pieces, the 
one smooth and channeled, ornamented with 
line engraving, the other composed of nine 
knobs, ground with a file to the resemblance 
of knots of cordage. Mr. Whatton sug- 
gested it could not be a torques, being too 
small to hang on the breast; nora bracelet, 
being too large for the arm; but that it 
might possibly be the collar of a Saxon 
serf, although from the brass knots its wear 
would probably be painful. It excited great 
interest among the meeting, but no one 
could be found to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation of its use. ‘ 

Mr. Whatton also communicated three 
original letters of Edward 3d Earl of Derby, 
relating to the muster of levies to suppress 
the rebellion of the Northern Earls of ° 
Northumberland and Westmoreland in the 
year 1569; and also two letters of Henry 
4th Earl of Derby. 

May 17. H. Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Thomas Willement, esq. the eminent he- 
raldic artist, was elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 

J. H. Rogers, esq. exhibited a beautiful 
carving by Grinling Gibbons, of a portrait 
of Charles II. cut on a block of box-wood, 
in the form of a Jarge medallion. 

The Rev. J. H. Todd communicated a 
dissertation tending to prove that Filey Bay 
was the Portus Felix or Sinus Salutaris, and 
Flamborough Head the Ocellum Promon- 
torium of Ptolemy. The latter name has 
been commonly attriluted to the point of 
Holderness, to the north of the Humber ; 
and in a topographical work on that district, 
published in 1821 by the late Thomas 
Thompson, esq. F.S.A. of Cottingham 
Castle, it is so applied. Mr. Todd, howe- 
ver, considers it evident, from a comparison 
of Ptolemy's description with the actual 
features of the coast, as well as from the 
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longitude and latitude he names, that the 
site of the Ocellum was at Flamborough. 
He considers the word Ocellum to be de- 
rived, not as Dr. Drake, from ocellum or ra- 
ther ocellus, a little eye, the only meaning 
attached to which was the imaginary erec- 
tion of a wateh-tower on the spot, but, as 
Camden, from the British word y-kill, signi- 
fying a promontory. Ic pursuit of the same 
theory, Drake derived Spurn point, the ex- 
tremity of Holderness, from the Saxon 
spyrian to look out; but Mr. Todd consi- 
ders it as only the abbreviated or remaining 
portion of the old name Ravenspurn, of 
which the first syllable is derived from the 
same root as rain, and the latter from the 
same as bourne, a brook: making the name 
synonymous with that of a rivulet in Kent 
near the metropolis. The Petuaria of Ptole- 
my, is placed by Mr. Todd at Attar near Pa- 
trington; and the Ocellam promontorium 
‘© ad extrema Brigantum,” as well from its 
situation, and its gigantic aspect from the 
sea, is evidently Flamborough Head. The 
name of Flamborough must have been given 
to it by the Danish seamen; they have a 
Flemburg in Denmark; the word Flem in 
Danish signifying water. 
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May 24. H. Hamilton, esq. V. P. 

The reading of Mr. Todd’s paper was con~ 
cluded. It was accompanied by some sketches. 
of Roman urus found, together with a large 
quantity of human ashes, at Blackburn. 

Mr. Samuel Woodward, of Norwich, 
communicated a series of drawings of va- 
rious remains found in East Anglia, which, 
in his opinion, may be strictly called Icenian 
antiquities. They consist of the following 
domestic and military instruments and uten- 
sils: querns, of three kinds; hammers, 
formed of natural perforated stones; mal- 
lets; celts, of flint, the larger sort for 
forming canoes, by scooping out trees charred 
with fire, and the smaller for flaying ani- 
mals ; celts of brass, some hollow to receive 
handles, and others grooved at the sides, to 
fit on a cleft stick ; also pottery; beads, the 
manufacture of which evinces a considerable 
skill in chemistry; bone instruments for 
puocturing the skin, or tattooing ; bronze 
swords ; horseshoes ; spear-heads, of bronze, 
which, were they not found with the celts, 
might be considered the production of a 
more refined period; others of flint, and 
beautifully formed arrow-heads of the same 
material. 





CHESSMEN CARVED IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


We have already noticed, on more than 
one occasion, and particularly in our Ma- 
gazine for December, p. 551, the remark- 
able curiosity of a Jarge number of ancient 
Chessmen, which were found last year on 
the shore of the Isle of Lewis. They are 
now deposited in the British Museum ; and 
must certainly be accounted among the 
most valuable specimens of ancient art, 
which that Institution, so rich in most 
departments, though not so rich as we 
should wish it to be in our native anti- 
quities, contains among its stores. We 
have no doubt, therefore, that our readers 
will peruse with great interest the following 
abstract from an elaborate memoir on this 
subject, written by Frederic Madden, esq. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A., and recently published 
in the twenty-fourth volume of the Archeo- 
logia, accompanied by outline engravings of 
all their varieties in form and ornament. 

Mr. Madden commences his essay with 
some historical remarks on the introduction 
of the game of Chess into Europe. The 
origin of the game of Chess, he observes, 
like the origin of Romance, has been the 
subject of frequent discussion, and for a long 
period seemed to be enveloped in nearly 
equal obscurity. But, in tracing the former, 
we possess one considerable advantage over 
those who have discussed the source of 
fiction in the middle ages—the acknowledged 
fact, that the game of chess could not have 
heen produced by more minds than one, al- 
though it may subsequently have been mo- 


dified, improved, or altered, according to 
the genius or habits of the people by whom 
it was adopted. It is sufficient, therefore, 
at present to assume, on the authorities 
produced by the learned Dr. Hyde and Sir 
William Jones, that for-the invention and 
earliest form of this game we must look to 
India, from whence, through the medium of 
the Persians and Arabs (as demonstratively 
proved by the names of the chess-men), it 
was afcerwards transmitted to the nations of 
Europe. 

The strongest proof that the game of 
chess was introduced into France during the 
period of the Carlovingian dynasty, is to be 
found in the ivory chess-men still preserved 
in the Cabinet of Antiquities, in the Biblio- 
théque du Roi at Paris, which have been hi- 
therto regarded too lightly. The King and 
Queen are each represented sitting on a 
throne, within an arched canopy, of a semi- 
circular shape, supported by columns, and 
on either side of the King two male, of the 
Queen two female personages, are seen in 
the act of drawing aside a curtain. The 
King holds a sceptre in his hand, and. the 
Queen an oval ornament, probably intended 
for the mound. The dresses and ornaments 
are all strictly in keeping with the Greek 
costume of the ninth century; ‘and it is im- 
possible not to be convinced, from the gene- 
ral character of the figures, that these chess- 
men really belong to the period assigned 
them by tradition, and were, in all probabi- 
lity, executed at Constantinople by an 
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Asiatic Greek, and sent as a present to 
Charlemagne, either by the Empress Irene, 
or by her successor Nicephorus. 

The number of the chess-men discovered 
in the Isle of Lewis, exclusive of the four- 
teen tabie-mer or draught-men, and the 
fibula found with them, amounts to sixty- 
seven; of which number nineteen are pawns, 
the rest superior pieces. Of these, six are 
Kings, five Queens, thirteen Bishops, four- 
teen Knights, and ten pieces which Mr. Mad- 
den designates by the title of Warders, which 
here take the place of the Rook or Castle ; 
forming, altogether, the materials of six or 
more sets. For the sake of distinction, part 
of them were originally stained of a dark red 
or beet-root colgur; but, from having been 
so long subject to the action of the salt- 
water, the colouring matter, in most cases, 
has been discharged. ‘The pieces vary also 
in size, according to the sets of which they 
formed a part; and, although so many re- 
main, it is difficult at present to select even 
two sets which correspond exactly. 

I. The Kines, in point of costume and 
attitude, nearly resemble each other. They 
are represented as elderly men, with large 
spade-shaped beards, moustaches, and hair 
falling in plaits over the shoulders, having 
low trefoil crowns on their heads, either 
plain or ornamented with a border, and sit- 
ting on chairs of a square form, with high 
backs, which are richly carved with various 
scrolls, figures of animals, interlaced arches, 
and tracery work, in the best style of art of 
the twelfth century, as seen on monuments 
and in manuscripts. Their dress consists of 
an upper and an under robe, the former of 
which, or mantle (clamys), is thrown in 
folds over the left arm, and left open on the 
right side as high as the shoulder (where it 
is fastened hy a clasp), for the purpose of 
leaving the arm free. This was the usual 
and most ancient form of regal dress, and is 
every where presented in the MSS. and seals 
of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, as well 
as in those of England, Scotland, France, 
and Germany. Each of the figures holds a 
sword with both hands aeross his knees, as 
if in the act of drawing it, according to the 
old mode assigned to royal personages. 

II. The Queens are also represented sit- 
ting in chairs, ornamented in a style simi- 
lar to those of the Kings, and crowned, 
From the back of the head of each hangs 
a species of hood, which spreads over the 
shoulders, and was worn universally by 
ladies of rank in the middle ages, as is 
proved by MSS. and monuments, particu- 
larly of the Franks and Saxons. 

The same head-attire is shown in the 
monuments of Sweden and Denmark. From 
the shoulders to the feet hangs a long man- 
tle, which shows in front a sub-garment or 
gown. The sleeves of this, like those of 
the Saxons and Norman French, are short, 
with a worked border, and from the elbow 
to the wrist is a series of pldits, resembling 
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bands, which probably were wound round 
the arm. Most of the figures are repre- 
sented in a contemplative posture. The 
head rests upon the right arm, which is sup- 
ported by the left. This is the case with 
three out of the five instances; but in one, 
the left hand holds a drinking-horn, curi- 
ously shaped. 

From these pieces Mr. Madden is enabled 
to speak confidently as to the very early 
appearance of the Queen in the European 
chess-board, and consequently to reject the 
fictions of those writers who have ascribed 
it, at a comparatively recent period, to the 
French, from some fancied familiarity of 
sound between Fierce or Fers, the old Nor- 
man and English term for the Queen (cor- 
rupted from the Arabic Pherz, Persian 
Pherzin, a councillor, or vizier), and the 
French Vierge. The same fact is proved 
by the set of chess-men belonging to 
Charlemagne. It is to the Greeks, con- 
sequently, we should ascribe the merit 
or blame of metamorphosing the minister 
into the Queen, and by that means intro- 
ducing so strange an anomaly as the promo- 
tion of a foot-soldier to be a lady. Freret 
and Le Grand have attributed this innova- 
tion to the ‘ galanterie chevaleresque ” of 
the middle ages, which subsequently ren- 
dered the Queen the most important piece 
on the board; but, in truth, this change 
must have been nearly coeval with the first 
appearance of the game in Europe, and the 
restricted move of the Fierce, or Queen, 
to one square, certainly continued to be ob- 
served till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Further evidence of the Chess- 
Queen having existed in the twelfth century, 
is found in several poems of that age. 

Although the term of Fierge, Fierce, 
Ferz, or Fers, seems to have been more 
usually employed than that of Queen, from 
the 12th to the 15th century, both in 
France and England ; yet the title of Queen 
was never wholly laid aside, and was finally 
resumed in England in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. 

III. Tue Bisnors.—Five of these are 
represented sitting in ornamented chairs, like 
the King and Queen; but the remaining 
eight are in a standing posture. Their dress 
is of two descriptions. All of the sitting 
figures, and four of the standing ones, wear 
the chasuble, dalmatic, stole, and tunic, of 
the form anciently prescribed, and corres- 
ponding with representations of much greater 
antiquity. The remainder have a cope in- 
stead of a chasuble, but omit the stole and 
dalmatic. On the back both of the chasubles 
and stole are various crosses or ornaments. 
The mitres are very low, and in some in- 
stances quite plain, but have the double 
band or infile attached behind. The hair 
is cut short round the head. They hold a 
rosier with one, or both hands; and in the 
former instances,the other hand holds a book, 
or is raised in the attitude of benediction. 
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Here again, as in the preceding instance 
of the Queen, we learn with certainty the 
introduction of the Bishop into the game of 
chess at so early a period as the middle of 
the twelfth century. The original name of 
this piece among the Persians and Arabs was 
Pil, or Phil, an elephant, under the form of 
which it was represented by the orientals, 
and Dr, Hyde and Mr. Douce have satisfac- 
torily proved that hence, with the addition 
of the article al, have been derived the va- 
rious names of alfil, alfino, aufin, &c. used 
by the early Spanish, Italian, French, and 
English writers. With regard to the pe- 
riod when the Bishop first took the place 
of the Elephant, authors are silent, nor has 
any evidence occurred to determine. But 
that such a change is of great autiquity not 
only is apparent from the figures before us, 
but from a Latin poem of the twelfth cen- 
tury, in which the piece is termed Calvus, 
an evident allusion to the monkish character. 
Among the Northern nations we find that 
the Russians and Swedes retain the original 
appellation of Elephant, (but Weickmann, 
in his work Die grosse Schach Spiel, fol. 
1664, terms it Gaistlicher, i. e. homo spi- 
ritualis) ; the Germans call it Lauffer, the 
Leaper, from the ancient mode of taking 
over an intervening piece, and the Poles Pép, 
Papa, or Priest. But it is particularly de- 
serving of remark, that among the Icelanders 
and Danes this piece, from the most ancient 
times, has always been termed Biskup. 

IV. The Kwnicuts are whole-length 
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figures, mounted on horseback, and are, 
perhaps, the most interesting portion of the 
whole. They are habited in long coats or 
gambesons, which hang in folds as low as 
the feet, and the sleeves terminate with a cuff 
or border at the wrist. The leg has appa- 
rently a covering of some sort down to the 
ancle, where it is met by a species of half- 
boot, without spur. Their helmets, with a 
few exceptions, (see the cut of the flattest 
or pot shape) are of a conical shape, and 
mostly with nasals, and round flaps to pro- 
tect the ears and neck. 

A long kite-form shield, suspended from 
the neck, hangs on the left side of each, 
ornamented with various devices, approach- 
ing in some instances very closely to heraldic 
distinctions. 

Beneath the shield appears the sword, 
which is fastened round the waist by a belt; 
and in the right hand of each knight is 
a massive spear. All the figures have large 
beards and moustaches, and the hair is cut 
round, a little below the ears. The horses 
are caparisoned in high saddles, plain or 
ornamented (see cut); saddle-cloths, curi- 
ously bordered, stirrups, and bridles. ‘The 
mane is cut short, and the hair suffered to 
grow down on the forehead. The beard of 
one of the figures is divided into three forks, 
instead of being round like the rest, and the 
flaps of the helmet are longer. These pecu- 
liarities, with the mode of wearing the hair 
behind, may be seen in these representa- 
tions : 





The name and move of the Knight 
have always remained pretty much the same. 
On the chess-boards of the 13th century it 
‘appears of this form, which, in truth, 
is a rudé representation of the head 
of a horse, intended as an epitome 


of the whole figure, in the same manner as 
the mitre represented the Bishop. Jn Cax- 
ton a very similar, but clumsier, form is 
given. Hence the name of Horse bestowed 
on this piece by the Russians, Swedes, and 
some other nations. Hence, also, the pe- 
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culiar form often given to the modern 
Knight, which is as early as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, or earlier, since Rowbot- 
ham speaks of the Knight as having ‘ his 
top cut aslope, as though beynge dubbed 
knight.’, Among Charlemagne’s Chess-men, 
if Dr. Hyde is to be depended on, it is repre- 
sented under the form of a Centaur. 

V. The Waropers. These are armed 
warriors (Hrékr, in Icelandic) which here 
take the place of the Rook or Castle. They 
are represented in a standing attitude, attired 
in helmets of various shapes, but chiefly co- 
nical, with or without flaps, and wanting 
the nasal. The coat or gambeson which 
most of them wear, descends to their feet, 
but in lieu of this others have a coat of 
mail, with a hood which covers the head. 
They all hold a shield in one hand and a 
sword in the other, but the position is 
varied, either in front or at the side. The 
shields all hear distinctive marks, like those 
of the Knights, but some of them are of 
a much broader shape, and less elongated. 

In one of them the hood covers the 
head, without any other protection; the 
mail forming a sort of fold at the back of 
the neck, which may be occasioned by a 
band fastening it within. 





The most ancient form of this piece after 
the game arrived in Europe is very uncertain, 
but seems to have been that of an elephant, .as 
shewn by the set of chess-men belonging 
to Charlemagne; and this form, with or 
without a tower on the back, has been re- 
tained by the modern Germans, Russians, 
and Danes. The Spaniards, Italians, French, 
and English, in more recent times, adopted 
a tower or castle, as an epitome of the 
figure (in the same manner as they tooka 
horse’s head for the Knight) and hence 
arises the strange anomaly of a Castle re- 
presenting the swiftest piece on the chess- 
board. But the earliest form offered to us 
in MSS. occurs in an Anglo-Norman poem 


of the 13th century, and is preserved on 


the ancient seals of those families, both in 
England and Germany, who bear Chess- 
Rooks for their arms. One instance of this 
is the seal of John de Rokewode, attached 
to a deed dated 37 Edw. III., in the pos- 
session of John Gage, Esq. Director S. A. 
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The figure of an armed soldier or Warder, 
presented by these chess-men, has been 
found in none of the descriptions of the 
game as played in the south of Europe, nor 
has it occurred in any MSS. consulted by 
Mr. Madden. But among the Icelanders 
we find this piece actually so represented, 
and this remarkable fact goes some way, in 
Mr. Madden’s opinion, towards the proof of 
the locality of these pieces. La Peyrere, in 
a letter written from Copenhagen to M. La 
Mothe le Vayer, in 1644, says: ‘* The 
differences between the chess-men of the 
Icelanders and our own are these: Our 
Fools are with them Bishops, since they hold 
it right that the ecclesiastics should occupy 
the situation near the Kings. Their Rooks 
are little Captains, which the Icelandic 
“scholars here call Centurions. They are 
represented with swords by their sides; and 
with puffed-out cheeks blowing a horn, 
which they hold in both hands.” Without 
entering further at present into the peculiari- 
ties here noticed, it will be sufficient to ob- 
serve that the Icelandic term for this piece 
is Hrékr, which signifies a brave warrior or 
hero, and is evidently intended to represent 
the original Eastern term given to this 
piece. What then is this term? are we 
with Sir William Jones to go to the Hindu 
Roth’, an armed chariot, or .with Hyde to 
the Persian, Ruch, a dromedary, or with 
others, to the oriental name of the fabulous 
bird. called Ruch, which makes a figure in 
the Tales of the Arabian Nights? My 
own ‘conviction is, that all these derivations 
are'false-or doubtfal, and that for the real 
meaning of the word, we must look to the 
ancient Persian Rokh, which, according to 
D’Herbelot, signifies a hero, or military ad- 
venturer. Should this be correct, we must 
conclude that the Icelanders alone, of all the 
European nations, have preserved the ge- 
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nuine and original form of this piece, the 
antiquity of which, from the figures before 
us, will not admit of a doubt. 

VI. The Pawns... These are of various 
shapes and sizes, but chiefly octagonal. 
Two of them are ornamented, but the rest 
plain. The cut represents the smallest. 











Mr. Madden then proceeds to prove, that 
these pieces were executed about the middle 
of the twelfth century, by the same extra- 
ordinary race of people, who at an earlier 
period of time, under the general name of 
Northmen, overran the greater part of Eu- 
rope, and whose language and manners are 
still preserved among their genuine descend~ 
ants in Iceland, 

With regard to their material, it is assumed 
on evidence almost amounting to mathema- 
tical demonstration, that they are formed 
out of the tusks of the animal called in 
Icelandic Rostungr or Rosmar, and in other 
- of Europe by the names of Morse, 

alrus, or Sea-horse. 

The estimation in which these teeth are 
held by the northern nations rendered them 
a present worthy of royalty, and this cir- 
cumstance is confirmed by a tradition pre- 
served in the curious Saga of Krika Ref, or 
Kroka the Crafty, who lived in the tenth 
century. It is there related, that Gunner, 
Prefect of Greenland, wishing to conciliate 
the favour of Harald Hardraad, King of 
Norway [A.D. 1046-1067], by the advice 
of Barder, a Norwegian merchant, sent to 
the King three the most precious gifts the 
island could produce. These were, 1. a full- 
grown tame white bear, 2. a chess-talle, or 
set of chess-men, exquisitely carved; 3.0 
scull of the Rostungr,. with the teeth fas- 
tened in it, wonderfully sculptured, and. 
ornamented with gold. 


The ancient Norwegians, and more parti- 


cularly the natives of Iceland, seem to have 
been, at a very early period, famous for their 
skill in carving various figures and imple- 
ments in bone, and this talent. was exerted 
chiefly in sculpturing chess-men from the 
tusks of the Rosmar. ‘‘ The Icelanders, who 
are of an ingenious turu of mind,” says Olaus 
Gent. Mac. May, 1832. 
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Wormius, ‘ are accustomed, during the long 
nights of winter, to cut out, by their fire- 
side, various articles from whales’ teeth. 
This is more particularly the case in regard 
to chess-men (at which game they excell) ; 
and I possess some specimens of these, dis~ 
tinguished by being of two colours, white 
and green, which are sculptured so exqui- 
sitely, that each piece expresses, in features, 
dress, and attitude, the personage it is de- 
signed to represent.” 

In proceeding to examine the costume 
of the chess-men, Mr. Madden remarks 
that the general dress of these pieces was 
common in the twelfth century to most of 
the European nations, and in the cases of 
the king, queen, and bishop, had scarcely 
undergone any change for several centuries 
previous; so that it will only be necessary 
to select such portions of the costume as 
may seem to require illustration, or which 
more particularly serve to point out a nor- 
thern vriginal, 

The first peculiarity which arrests our 
attention, in looking at the figures before 
us, is the singular manner in which the hair 
of the kings is plaited in long wreaths over 
their shoulders. All the nations of Gothic 
origin seem to have agreed in encouraging 
the growth of their hair and beard, but they 
varied from each other, as well in the mode 
of wearing it, as in the care bestowed on its 
appearance, We learn from Tacitus, that 
it was peculiar to the Suevi, the most nu- 
merous of all the Teutonic tribes, to wreath 
their hair, and fasten it in a knot. Other 
nations, he adds, imitated them, but only 
those among them who had not passed their 
manhood, whereas among the Suevi, even 
to the time their locks became gray, they 
were accustomed to twist a mass of hair at 
the back of the head, and often bound it up 
to the top. Their princes wore it more 
ornamented, and only the men of free con- 
dition had the privilege of cultivating it. 
Hence their chiefs, in the time of Theodo- 
ric, were addressed, as a mark of respect, by 
the term ‘ hairy.” The old German mode of 
wearing the hair was carried by the Franks 
into Gaul, and Agathias thus characterises 
them : ‘¢ It is the custom among the Franks, 
for the kings never to have their hair cut,: 
but to nourish it from their childhood, and. 
suffer it to spread over their shoulders and 
forehead; not in a squalid and negligent 
fashion, like the Avars, but carefully combed 
out, and cleaned with various medicaments. 
This.is with them a special mark of royalty, 
and not permitted to the inferior classes.” 
It cannot fail to be remarked how well this 
agrees with the figures of the chess Kings 
before us, as compared with the Knights 
and Warders. The effigies. also of the 
Frankish sovereigns, exhibited in Montfau- 
con, present examples of the plaited locks 
of hair precisely like those before us. 
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The dress of the Bishops is almost the 
same as in the tenth century. The mitre 
and crosier of Absalon, archbishop of Lun- 
den, and primate of Sweden, A. D. 1178— 
1202, preserved at Copenhagen, agrees very 
exactly with these of the chess-men. ‘The 
crosier, which measures four feet and a half 
in length, is made of the horn of the narwal. 
This material was very generally employed 
for such a purpose in the North, and sue- 
ceeded the wooden crosiers used at an ear- 
lier period. Among the archbishop’s orna- 
ments is also a zone of leather, about the 
width of an inch, and fastened by a buckle 
made of bone, with a figure carved on it. 
The curious buckle discovered together with 
these chess-men is peculiarly elegant. 

The figures of the Knights and Warders 
ptesent very curious examples of the mili- 
tary costume of the twelfth century. 

The helmets are chiefly. conical, either 
with or without 9 uasal, and many of them 
exhibit a great peculiarity in having pen- 
dant flaps attached to protect the ears and 
neck (oreillettes), which were in all likeli- 
hood flexible. Of this form, no other in- 
stances have occurred to me in the manu- 
scripts or monuments of France or England, 
but it is unquestionably of Asiatic original, 
and must have been brought into Europe at 
the period of the great Gothic invasion, or, 
what seems more probable, have been co- 
pied by the Northmen during their expedi- 
tions to the East. Sir Samuel Meyrick 
informs us that the chapel de fer, or plain 
conic helmet, was introduced into England 
im the time of Rufus; and that the nasal 
(called nefdiorg by the Scandinavians) fell 
into disuse towards the middle of the 12th 
century. This corresponds very well with 
the different shapes offered to us by the 
ehess-men, which seems to indicate that 
period when the ancient and precise form of 
the conical helm and nasal began to be laid 
aside, but not wholly superseded. Some of 
the figures wear plain flat or round scull- 
caps, whilst others have a broad rim to them. 

The body-armour of the chess-pieces is 
of two descriptions—the wadded linen cloth 
coat, or wambais, worn by the Kuights, and 
the tunic of mail, with or without a hood, 
in which some of the Warders are dressed ; 
of the antiquity of both these descriptions 
of war-garments there can be no question, 
since we find them mentioned by Greek and 
Roman writers. 

The shields of the Knights and Warders 
are highly curious, as presenting to us a 
series of devices (the immediate precursors 
of hereditary armorial bearings), in greater 
variety than is to be found on any other 
existing monuments. From the very ear- 
liest period the Gothic nations were accus- 
tomed to paint their shields of various 
colours, my from the Romans they might 
easily have learned to adopt different insig- 
nia. From some passages in the Voluspa, 
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Saxo, and Egil's Saga, it has been assumed 
by many of the northern antiquaries, that 
the ancient Scandinavians adorned their 
shields with representations of their ex- 
ploits; but Sperlingius, in his collection& 
on the subject, argues strongly against. it, 
and affirms that before the twelfth century 
no trace of any device on shields is to be 
found among them. The use of colours, 
however, and even gilding, is admitted, and 
the usual pigments employed were red or 
white. Most of the shields depicted in the 
Bayeux tapestry. bear crosses of different 
shapes, and this is likewise the case with 
those of the chess-figures. The zra of the 
general adoption of armorial bearings in 
Europe, is fixed with sufficient exactness to 
the end of the twelfth century; but the 
existence of certain distinctive badges er 
figures is unquestionably to be referred to 
an earlier period. The shields on the Bayeux 
tapestry, exhibit not only crosses, but a 
species of dragon, and on the seal of Robert 
the Frisian, Earl of Flanders, attached to 
a charter dated in 1072, is represented a 
lion rampant. 

One peculiarity with regard to the fi- 
gures of the Warders is the singular man- 
ner in which they are represented biting their 
shields. ‘Fhis was a characteristic of the 
Scandinavian Berserkar, who were unarmed 
warriors subject to fits of madness on the 
eve of battle, under the influence of which 
they performed the most extraordinary feats. 

The fondness of the Scandinavians for the 
game of Chess, Mr. Madden proves from the 
northern Sagas. Whether they derived their 
knowledge of the game from their inter- 
course with the Franks in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, or from Constantinople, 
may admit of a doubt; but the latter seems, 
on various accounts, more probable. 

The spot on which these figures were 
found in all respects favours the hypothesis 
adopted, and we may add established, by 
Mr. Madden. ‘The Hebrides, or Southern 
Isles, as they were called by Icelandic writers, 
were subject to the invasions of the Vikingr 
from the end: of the eighth century, and 
during the reign of Harald H4rfager, about 
the year 875, were rendered tributary to the 
throne of Norway. The outer rauge of these 
Islands, in which the Isle of Lewis is com- 
prehended, was chiefly peopled by the Sean- 
dinavians, and they continued to have princes 
of their own until the period of King Mag- 
nus Barefoot’s expedition in 1096, who ra- 
vaged the Isle of Lewis with fire and sword, 
and added the Hebrides to his own domi- 
nions, to be governed by a dependent Lord. 
These islands remained under the seignory 
of the Kings of Norway until the year 1266, 
when they were formally ceded to Alexander 
III. of Scotland by Magnus LV. in conside- 
ration of the yearly payment of 100 marks, 
and an additional sum of 4,000 marks, pay- 
able within four years. : 
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From very early times the closest inter- 
course existed between the North and Ire- 
land, as well as with the Scottish Islands 
aad the western coast of Scotland. As the 
communication with the North was kept up 
in small vessels called Lyrdinga by the 
Islanders, the chances of shipwreck were 
great, in case of a storm, and we accordingly 
find several instances of the destruction of 
ships corning from Norway to the Isles. 

It would appear most probable, there- 
fore, that the chess-men and draught-men 
discovered in the Isle of Lewis formed part 
of the stock of an Icelandic kaup-mann, or 
merchant, who carried these articles to the 
Hebridés or Ireland for the sake of traffic ; 
and, the ship in which they were conveyed 
being wrecked, these figures were swept by 
the waves on shore, and buried beneath the 
sand-bank, which for the space of near 
seven centuries continued to accumulate, 
before the fortunate discovery took place 
which restored them to light. 


an 


Mr. Sams’s Eoyrrian and Greek 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. J. Sams, of Darlington, and of 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
has formed a rich collection of the most in- 
teresting memorials of antiquity; and in 
this pursuit has visited Egypt, Syria, and 
Greece. From the tombs of Thebes, and 
the mountains of Sinai and Horeb, from the 
valley of the Jordan and the cataracts of the 
‘Nile, from the classic depositaries of Greece, 
from the city and the desert, he has formed 
a collection of important and instructive re- 
mains, worthy of a national museum. They 
consist of vases, sarcophagi, papyri, in- 
scriptions, bronzes, monuments, relievos, 
mummy cases, hieroglyphics, articles indi- 
cative of the trades and professions of the 
dead, buried above 3000 years ago, manu- 
factures, religious emblems, paintings, sculp- 
tures, coins, medals, clay-figures, and natu- 
ral and articial productions of every kind. 

In some instances the progress of art is 
remarkably illustrated not only by the finish- 
ed, but perhaps still more by the unfinished, 
examples Mr. Sams has procured. The 
painters’ pallettes, with their colours half 
prepared, shew us more of the art of paint- 
ing than any picture could do; the imper- 
fect inscription gives us more insight into 
the method of perpetuating these prevailing 
memorials than the most polished marble or 
lasting brass; on which the task has been 
completed. All the articles are more or 
less covered with symbols and inscriptions, 
The novel and minute articles in this col- 
lection open; as it were, the private door 
of the Coptic and Ethiopic artisan, and 
make us acquainted with his internal eco- 
nomy, as the costly sepulchre and magnifi- 
cent temple tell of the Pharaoh and his his- 
torical deeds. ‘The children’s balls and nine- 
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pins are fully as instructive as the pyramid 
and obelisks; and will serve us better in 
regaining a knowledge of the early habits of 
our species, than the sphynx, so hard to be 
unriddled. 

The Greek vases are among tlie most 
beautiful we have ever seen. 

The above has been abridged from the 
Literary Gazette. We have pleasure in add- 
ing our testimony to that of our contem- 
porary in relation to the extraordinary col- 
lections referred to. We have inspected 
them with great pleasure and interest, and 
think it highly desirable and important that 
the country should benefit by their being 
obtained for the national repository at the 
British Museum. From the recent sweep- 
ing endeavours and researches of the com- 
mittees of the Kiag of France and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany in Egypt, at the head of 
which were the noted Champollion and 
Dr. Martellini, it is improbable that such 
another precious and striking collection 
could possibly be obtained, which renders it 
more than commonly desirable that this 
should be secured for the nation. 


CHAMBERED CANNON. 


A chambered cannon, of bronze, of the 
description formerly called patterers, from 
the Portuguese peddereros, and by the 
French canons perriers, being used for the 
discharge of stones, was found in 1826 in 
Canada, upon a sand-bank in the river St. 
Laurence, opposite the parish of Champ- 
lain. It is the subject of a long disserta- 
tion by Amable Berthelot, Esq. in the se- 
cond volume of the Transactions of the Li- 
terary and Historical Society of Quebec; 
in the first section of which he endeavours 
to prove that Jacques Cartier was not ship- 
wrecked upon the rock named after him ; 
and in the second he conjectures that the 
cannon belonged to a former adventurer, 
Verazani, who took a voyage to the Ame- 
rican continent in the service of Francis I. 
about the year 1525, but was killed dnd 
eaten by the savages immediately upon his 
landing. 

This singular piece of ordnance is thus 
described: It has an opening to the upper 
part of the breach, in which is a movable 
chamber, intended to contain the charge ; 
this chamber is fixed by an iron pin. The 
mouth or opening of the cannon is three 
inches in diameter; the opening of the 
movable chamber, or cylinder intended to 
receive the charge, is one inch and a half. 
The length of the piece is 3 feet 44 inches, 
the length of an iron lever, placed at the 
breach, instead of a knob, in order to 
point the piece, is 63 inches French mea- 
sure. The canon is fixed upon a swivel, 
which divides into two branches as is usual 
with pierriers; its iron is deeply eaten with 
rust. The piece is of a very beautiful metal, 
but it is so irregularly formed, in compari~ 
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son with the bronze guns of the present 
day, that it appears evidently to belong to 
the infancy of the art of cannon-foundery. 
It is now in the museum of M. Chausseur. 

There is in Grose’s Military Antiquities 
a plate of canons perriers, which the pre- 
sent specimen is said closely to resemble. 
Mr. Berthelot states, as the result of much 
enquiry, that he could not learn that brouze 
cannons of this kind were found any where 
but in Spanish America. An English offi- 
cer told Mr. Chasseur, that he had seen 
some similar at Buenos Ayres, which had 
been long out of use, but which the insur- 
gents of that city employed for want of 
other pieces. A sea captain also informed 
him that he bad seen some in the Isle of 
Cuba. 

Roman Pavement at ALDBURGH. 

April 23. On Easter Monday, as the ser- 
vants of a farmer at Aldburgh were digging 
in his orchard, they found, a little more 
than a yard from the surface, a most beauti- 
ful tessellated pavement, very considerable im 
extent, and exhibitiug a great variety of 
colours, the figure of a lion occupying the 
centre. Aldburgh, the ancient Isurium, isa 
station at which remains of Roman habita- 
tions have formerly been found; and we 


Roman Pavement at Aldburgh.—Bristol Cathedral. 
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trust that a further account of the present 
discovery will be given to the public. 


CuarTer-House aT Bristou. 

The Dean and Chapter have commenced 
the renovation of that fine specimen of an- 
cient architecture, the Chapter Room of 
Bristol Cathedral. The boarded floor, which 
had been raised about two feet six inches 
above the original pavement, and by which 
the stone seats, united with the walls and ex- 
tending round the room, were entirely cover- 
ed, has been removed. Mr. Britton has 
given a print of the Chapter Room, in a 
renovated state, in his History and Antiqui- 
ties of the Cathedral. On removing the 
earth for the purpose of lowering the floor, 
four stone cottins have been uncovered. One 
of them contained nearly a perfect skeleton, 
and on the skull there evidently appeared 
the remains of a fillet of gold lace. The 
lid of one coffin exhibits a sculptured repre- 
sentation of Christ descending into hell. 
In one hand He bears the cross, and with 
the other He is delivering a sinner from the 
jaws of the bottomless pit. The figure of 
Christ occupies nearly the whole length of 
the lid, and the attitude displays more than 
usual elegance, 
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SELECT 
{Of six Sonnets, written to illustrate the 
Antiquities of Wiltshire, ¢* Silbury-Hill” 
appeared in the Literary Souvenir for 
1829; and ‘¢ Oldbury” in that for 1830. 
“¢ Stonehenge” also appeared in the Lit. 
Souvenir for 1828; hut is nevertheless 
inserted here, in order to remove a blemish 
of identical rhyme between the third and 
seventh lines, which had been over- 
looked. ]} 
STONEHENGE. 
MYSTERIOUS pile, what necromantic lore 
Evoked thee into light? Moous wax and wane, 
The Roman, and the Saxon, and the Dane 
Have wandered where the Druids long of yore 
Purpled tiy circles with unhallowed gore ; 
Cities and realms have vanished, while in vain 
On thee descend the thunder and the rain, 
And twice ten hundred winters rouad thee roar. 
Yet vaunt not, giant wonder! Let the ground 
Tremble, and thou art dust. The stars shall fall 
From heaven: and heaven itself be asa dream 
That flies, and is forgotten. Angels all, 
Eternal ages, regions without bound, 
Proclaim ye one sole strength, th’ Ineffable 
Supreme! 
WODENSDYKE. 
NOW on these rampired hills, where once the 
strength 
Of nations thundered, and the battle bled, 
Repose and loneliness o’er utmost length 
Of trench and turfy muniment are spread ; 
And Odin wakes no longer at the cry 
Of war, and the carousal of the dead 
That shakes Valhalla; but the pilgrim’s cye 
Drops pity, while he climbs the verdant wall, 


POETRY. 


And ponders Runic rhyme, or heaves a sigh 
To think how mortals madden when the call 

Of glory, or the fever of recown, 

Through fire and carnage hurry them, to fall 
Where side by side the hero and the clown 
Forgotten sleep; the laurel and the crown. 


AVEBURY. 
HUGE dragofi of the wild! born in th’ obscure 
Of ages beyond record; though thy train 
Be shattered, and though sacrilege profane 
Thy stately head, yet safely in thy mure 
(For time shall spare thee) slumber, and endure 
Coeval with the world. The serf, the thane, 
And Uther, and Tregagel, on the plain 
Have seen thee bask in majesty mature; 
But they nor their forefathers could divine 
The mystery of thy natal hour. Repose 
Be now thy portion: from each idol shrine 
The glory fled, when Calvary saw the close 
And consummation ; when (salvation’s sign) 
The Cross victorious o’er the Serpent rose, 


TAN-HILL. 

HIGH place of Tanaris! in cloud and storm 
Gaunt Superstition marked thee for the throne 
Of him who ne‘er unveiled his dreadful form 

Till called by human sacrifice, and moan 
Of burning victims; while the Druid song 
Arose in mockery of their dying groan. 

Thus in dark horror ages swept along, 

Awaiting, though unconscious, the recal 
From darkness into light; when all the throng 

Of idol pomp must to oblivion fall. [fly— 
Tis done—the day-spring shines—the demons 
Aud Solyma uprears her jasper wall 

And gates of pearl in the crystallin sky, 

Whete life and glory fill eternity. c.f. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, May 7. 

On the motion of Earl Grey, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Rerorm Birt. His Lordship stated that 
it was intended that the Title and Preamble 
of the Bill should be postponed for the pre- 
sent, and the first clause should be proceed- 
ed with; and as objections had been made to 
their saying at once that 56 boroughs should 
be disfranchised, he begged to propose that 
those words should be left out, until they 
had decided on disfranchising each of those 
boroughs separately, as they were named in 
that clause. The postponement of the title 
of the Bill was carried unanimously, On 
the motion for deferring the preamble of the 
Bill,—Lord Lyndhurst rose to move that 
the consideration of the first clause should 
be postponed, intimating that, if successful 
in this motion, he should also move the 
9g wear of the second clause, it being 

is Lordship’s opinion, that the question of 
enfranchisement, or to what places they 
would extend the right of sending members 
to the Commons Huuse of Parliament, ought 
to be determined before they came to the 
consideration of the question of disfranchise- 
ment.—The Lord Chancellor said, that 
there could be no doubt that the tendency of 
this proposition was to endanger, if not al- 
together destroy, the fundamental principle 
of the Bill—namely, the disfranchisement of 
the nomination boroughs. Schedule A was 
an object of undisguised hatred with the 
opponents of Reform; and if once it were to 
be postponed, its fate might easily be di- 
vined. His Lordship said that he should 
decidedly oppose the amendment.—The Earl 
of Harrowly and Lord Bexley supported the 
amendment ;—and the Earl uf Radnor oppo- 
sed it.—The Duke of Wellington avowed 
himself decidedly averse to the general prin- 
ciples of the Bill; but still the measure 
having passed the second reading, and a 
majority of that House having agreed to its 

rinciples, he considered himself bound, as an 
eas member of Parliament, to do his best 
to make it fit to pass through that House, 
and a fit measure for the government of the 
country. His Grace then said, that the 
proposition of his noble and learned Friend 
was made for no other purpose but that their 
Lordships might go regularly and fairly to 
work in the consideration of this question. 
—Lord Holland opposed the amendment, 
and contended that the precedence of dis- 
franchisement to enfranchisement, was one 
of the important principles of the Bill, and 
there could be littie doubt that the object 
of those who proposed the postponement of 


this clause was either to get rid of it en- 
tirely, orto maim and mutilate the Bill in 
such a manner as would render it the scorn 
and not the delight of the people-—The 
Duke of Newcasile would not endeavour te 
amend the clauses of the Bill, but would 
rather seek to crush them every one.—Lords 
Ellenborough, Winchelsea, Wharncliffe, and 
Harewood, supported the amendment.—Earl 
Grey said that nothing could have been de- 
vised better calculated to defeat the Bill than 
the amendment then under discussion. He felt 
it his duty to state at once, that he should 
consider its success futal to the Bill, He 
was pledged to the principles and efficiency 
of the Bill—namely, to disfranchisement, 
enfranchisement, and the extension of the 
qualification. With respect to the two first, 
he was ready to listen to any suggestions 
which might be made with the view of pre- 
venting injustice in details, but he would nut 
consent to any reduction of the extent of 
either disfranchisement or enfranchisement. 
—The Earl of Carnarvon supported the 
amendment.—Lords Manvers and Clifford 
opposed it. After which their Lordships 
divided, when the numbers were—for the 
amendment, 151 ; against it, 116; majority 
against Ministers, 35. 

Earl Grey then moved that the further 
consideration of the Bill be postponed till 
Thursday.—Lord Lyndhurst said, that he 
should move the postponement of clause B. 
Lord Ellentorough deeply regretted to hear 
that the consideration of the Bill was to be 
postponed, and said, that there existed no 
wish for delay on his side of the House.— 
Earl Grey said in reply that it was not his 
intention to enter on a discussion now, but 
to propose that the Committee on the Bill 
be deferred to ‘Thursday the 8th inst. On 
the House resuming, the further considera- 
tion of the Bill was accordingly postponed 
to Thursday. 





House or Commons, May 8. 


Mr. Hume moved for a return of the 
number of Clergymen in the Church of 
England who hold more than one living ; 
the gross value of their incomes, at au ave- 
rage of three years; and also the number 
and the amount of the stipends paid to the 
various Curates employed in each of those 
three years. The Hon. Member said, that 
this motion had its origin in a Bill which 
had been sent down from the other House. 
In order to show the propriety of agreeing 
to his motion, it would be only necessary to 
state what was the present condition of the 
Church of England. According to a return 
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made in 1830, the whole number of bene- 
fices amounted to 10,533, and of them 2619 
of the Clergy were exempted from residence ; 
2147 were exempted by licence, and 1354 
were absent without licence, so that the 
total number of non-residents was 6120. Of 
these, 1590 were reported as dving duty 
elsewhere; but deducting them, there re- 
mained but 4413 clergymen resident in the 
parishes whence they derived large emolu- 
ments. Then let them consider the manner 
in which so many of the woking clergy 
were paid. The total number of Curates of 
the Church of England in 1831 was 4254 ; 
of these, 1393 resided in glebe houses, and 
805 in private residences in their respective 
parishes ; that is, there were only 2198 
actual residents ; the motion was agreed to. 





House or Lorps, May 9. 

Earl Grey having presented several peti- 
tions in favour of Reecnie, proceeded to 
observe that the result of the division on 
Monday evening had reduced him and his 
colleagues to the necessity either of at once 
withdrawing from office, or of tendering 
such advice to his Majesty as appeared to be 
justified by the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, with a view to carrying into effect the 
proposed measure of Reform, and should 
that advice be rejected, at once, but respect- 
fully, to resign their offices. After much 
consideration, the latter alternative had 
been adopted. The advice had been offered 
—had been graciously received—and his 
Majesty had been pleased to receive theit 
resignations. His Lordship added, that 
Ministers at present only held their places 
till their successors should be appointed.— 
The Lord Chancellor, having presented pe- 
titions in favour of Reform from Birmingham 
and Dewsbury, the former of which had 
been voted by a meeting of 200,000 per- 
sons, observed, that, with regard to the 
resignation of his Majesty’s Ministers, he 
stood in the situation of his Noble Friend, 
having, in common with him, respectfully 
tendered his resignation, in consequence of 
the advice which they had felt it their duty 
to offer to His Majesty not beiug received, 
—The Earl of Carnarvon in a vehement 
tone, expressed his gratitude for the con- 
stitutional manner in which his Majesty had 
treated the ‘‘atrocious” advice and mea- 
sures of the Noble Earl and his colleagues. 
—Earl Grey condemned this language as 
most unparliamentary and unbecoming ; but 
expressed his conviction that his character 
would not suffer in the House, nor with the 
country, by such aspersions. The conver- 
sation closed by Earl Carnarvon moving that 
the House go into a Committee on the 
Reform Bill on Monday next, which was 
agreed to without a division, and the House 
adjourned. 





Ju the House or Commons the same day, 
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Lord Althorp stated that, having found it 
impossible to-carty the Bill in such a man- 
ner as they deemed it their duty to do, 
Ministers had tendered their resignations, 
and they now held office only until their 
successors should be appointed.—Lord 
Ebrington expressed his deep regret at the 
announcement which had been made, as wel! 
as at the failure of that measure which had 
been carried through the House by so great 
a majority. Under the circumstances, he 
should feel it his duty to-morrow to move 
au Address to his Majesty on the present 
state of public affairs; and that the House 
be called over.—Mr. Hume felt bound in 
justice to say, that the Noble Lord and his 
colleagues, placed in the position they had 
been by the other House, had, as men of 
honour, no other course left them to 
pursue, except the one which they had 
taken.—Mr. Baring thought it was im- 
pertant the House should clearly understand 
why it was that Ministers had resigned, as, 
amid the cheers of one side of the House, 
there might be discerned something like a 
censure on His Majesty for having accepted 
their resignation. If it were true that the 
Sovereign had been counselled to make 60 
or 70 Peers, for the purpose of carrying the 
Reform Bill, he should not hesitate to term 
it a most outrageous and unconstitutional 
principle. After much altercation on the 
subject of the Ministers’ resignation, Lord 
Ebringion’s motion was agreed to. 


May 10. After the presenting of a Pe- 
tition by the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
Common Council of London, on the pre- 
sent alarming crisis, praying the House 
to stop the Supplies, Lord Ebrington rose 
for the purpose 6f introducing his promised 
motion. After eulogizing Earl Grey and 
his Administration, he proceeded to move 
‘* that an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, humbly representing the deep 
regret of that House at the change which 
had been announced to have taken place in 
his Majesty’s Counciis, by the retirement of 
Ministers, in whom the House reposed una- 
bated confidence ;—that the House, in con- 
formity with his Majesty’s most gracicus 
Speech from the Throne, had framed a Bill 
for amending the representation of the peo- 
ple, by which the prerogative of the Crown, 
the authority of Parliament, and the rights 
and liberties of the people were essentially 
secured ;—that to the progress of that Bill 
through Parliament his Majesty's loyal sub- 
jects looked with intense interest and 
anxiety; and that the House could not 
disguise from his Majesty the fact, that any 
attempt to impair its efficiency would be 
productive of the greatest disappointment ; 
and that the House, therefore, impelled by 
warm loyalty towards his Majesty’s person 
and Crown, humbly but earnestly implored 
his Majesty to call to his councils only such 
persons as were likely to carry a Bill in all 
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respects as efficient’ as the one which had 
so recently passed that Heuse.’’—Mr. Strutt 
in ding the motion said, that in the 
present posture of affairs it, was absolutely 
necessary, that that House should fully and 
fairly express their sentiments.—Mr. Baring 
opposed the motion, observing that it was 
impossible to come to a vote on the subject 
without the House being in possessian of 
the advice which had led to the Ministerial 
resignations. The Address he conceived to 
be neither more nor less than a mandate to 
the Crowa.—Mr. Hume said, that the cir- 
oumstances of the times called upon the 
Commons to do their duty, aad protect the 
rights of the people. The Hon. Member 
spoke of vesting the Supplies in the hands of 

blic Commissioners——Lord Morpeth and 

r. Rolinson supported the motion; Lord 
Sandon and Sir R. Peel spoke in reprobation 
of it, After some observations, by Messrs. 
O’ Connell, Macauley, Schonswar, and Hunt, 
the House divided, when there appeared for 
the Motion 288 ; against it 208. 

May 11. Mr. Ward presented a petition 
from Manchester, sigued by 25,000 persons 
in three hours, praying the House to refuse 
the Supplies till the Reform Bill passed. 
The Hon. Member said, that the King had 
in an evil hour delivered himself ever to 
@ party; but he would tell his Majesty; 
that if he gave himself up to a borough- 
mongering faction, who, wanted to rule in 
opposition to the will of the people, he 
gould not continue the Chief Magistrate of 
this country. If Parliament did not do 
their duty in stopping the supplies, the 
people would do theirs, by refusing to pay, 
the taxes. Mr. James said, that, while 
he had a seat in that House, he would 
never vote a shilling of supply, till the 
Reform Bill was passed,—Mr. Gillon said, 
that if the supplies could not be stopped, 
the people could refuse to pay the taxes; 
and he for one declared that, if another 
Government should be appointed in place of 
the present. one, he would not pay another 
shilling of taxes. 

After some acrimonious remarks on with- 
holding the supplies, the Anatomy Bitt 
was read a third time, and passed, 








House or Lorns, May 11, 14, 85. 

During these three days the House was 
chiefly occupied with the reception of peti- 
tions from all parts of the country in favour 
of the Reform Bill, and on the new system 
of Education in Ireland. On the 15th Earl 
Grey said that in consequence of the com- 
munication which he had received from his 
Majesty, he moved the adjournment of the 
House till Thursday the 17th. 





House or Commons, May 14. 
On the presentation of a Reform petition 
by Mr. Ruthven, Lord Ebrington rose and 
said that he took this opportunity of advert- 
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ing to the rumours new general of the Duke’ 
of Wellington having accepted office, and 
on candition of bringing in a Reform Bill, 
the leading features of which had been pro- 

d by Lord Ellenborough, If that 
were so, after the Duke’s speeches and pray 
test, it would be impossible for him to give 
any support to such a Ministry. If there 
were any thing like publie principle and 
‘¢ public morality” left, he knew not how 
those who had denounced the Bill, calling 
it spoliation, revolution, and robbery, could 
take office on the principle of conceding Re- 
form. For his owm part he would never rest. 
till the whole of the Bill had been obtained. 
—Sir H. Hardinge declared that there never 
had been any thing in the Duke’s conduct 
to warrant the charge of ‘* public immora- 
lity.” As for himself, he was against the 
Bill, aud should continue to resist it as Re- 
volutionary.—Lord Milton said the Duke 
had not been charged with public immora- 
lity; the position was that, if public men, 
after such speeches and protests against the 
Bill, could of themselves support that 
Bill, or bring in a Reform Bill, it would 
greatly offend ‘* public morality.” In 
that opinion he coneurred.—Mr. Baring 
complained of attacks on the Sovereign, 
and the making . them before he bask 
the opportunity, of being constitutionally 
eed > med The Honourable Mer- 
ber added that, though opposed to the Billy 
he had expressed himself in favour of “a 
large e of reform,” as essential tothe 
tranquillity of the country. If those who 
had so. decidedly opposed reform, were now, 
to take office on the pledge of supporting 
reform, it would be an extraordinary. viola~ 
tion of public morality. The proposers of 
the Bill, though they, were unable to carry 
the Bill, would have the consolation of know- 
ing that they had made reforw irresistible. 
—Mr. Duncombe said the rumours were 
most extraordinary, and used very decided 
language respecting a ‘‘ Learned” Lord, de- 
claring that his whole public life had been 
one of political prostitution and tergiversa- 
tion. As to the Duke, if he now supported 
the Reform Bill, that would do more to de- 
grade the House of Lords, than could: any, 
creation of Peers. He was called to order 
by. Sir H. Hardinge, but he repeated that 
such was his deliberate opinion —Mr. Beau- 
mont spuke of London being surrounded with 
troops.—-Mr. Macaulay observed that, if 
such changes, were to take place there might 
be. ‘‘ infamy and office,” he was for “hor 
nour and the Reform Bill.”—Lo«d J. Rus- 
sell said, the Duke of Wellington, only, twelve 
days ago, was altogether against reform; and 
his protest of April 16 declared that the Bill 
would destroy the Monarchy and the con- 
stitution. With what public character 
could the Duke now supportthe Bill? His 
Lordship said he rejoiced that Sir Rebest 
Peel formed no part in these rumoured ap- 
rangements, into which, if they were true, 
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s¢ honour could not enter.”—Mr. Baring, 
Mr. Gillert, and Sir R. Inglis intimated, 
that there would undoubtedly be impedi- 
ments in the way of a new Administration 
carrying the Reform Bill ; and thatif it were 
to be carried, the proposers of it ought to 
continue the conduct of it.—Sir R. Peel de- 
clared that he could not take office.—Sir 
F. Burdett contended that nothing would 
preserve the tranquillity of the country but 
the restoration of Ministers and the carry- 
ing of the Reform Bill—Mr. Hume spoke 
to the like effect, and proposed adjourn- 
ment, to afford the upportunity of what had 
transpired to work its way.—Mr. O'Connell, 
Mr. Hunt, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Labouchere, 
and several other Members, spoke to the 
same effect. 

The House eventually adjourned, without 
transacting any of the business of the day. 

May 15.—On the presentation of a peti- 
tion from Liverpool, against further supplies 
till the Reform. Bill be passed, Mr. Hume 
stated that he understood Earl Grey had had 
an audience of the King; and that, with the 
view of avoiding any angry debate, or of 
throwing obstacles in the way of concilia- 
tory arrangements, he proposed that the 
House should abstain from all further pro- 
ceeding with business—Mr. Baring com- 
municated that the efforts and arrangements 
for the formation of a new Administration 
were “fat an end.”—Lord Althorp said 
he felt it to be his duty to avail himself 
of the earliest opportunity to state that Earl 
Grey had received a communication from his 
Majesty—that the Noble Earl had had an 
audience of the King—and that, under the 
peculiar circumstances, he would move that 
the House, at its rising, do adjourn to 
Thursday.—The motion was agreed to. 


House or Lorps, May 17. 

The Duke of Wellington, on presenting a 
petition from Cambridge against the Re- 
FORM Biit, made a long speech explanatory 
of the part which he had acted in the me- 
morable transactions of the last few days. 
The Duke’s explanation was followed by a 
confirmatory statement from Lord Lynd- 
hurst. The general scope of those explana- 
tions was to the effect that the King, having 
been ‘left alone” by his Ministers, sent vo 
ask the advice of the latter Learned Lord as 
to what means there were of forming an Ad- 
ministration that would carry an extensive 
measure of Parliamentary Reform, without 
obliging his Majesty to have recourse to his 
prerogative of creating Peers. On the plea- 
sure of his Majesty being communicated 
to the Duke by Lord Lyndhurst, his Grace 
waited upon the King, not with a view, as 
he says, of being appointed Minister, but 
of giving his Majesty his assistance in these 
difficult circumstances, whether in or out of 
office ; to which end he was willing, though 
still disapproving of all Reform, tu take such 
part of the Reform Bill asthe House might 
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approve of, and carry it through Parliament. 
From what had occurred, however, on Mon- 
day evening, in another place, he felt satis- 
fied that a Government could not be formed 
in unison with his views ; he therefore wait- 
ed upon the King, and informed his Majesty 
that he could not fulfil his engagement, 
when his Majesty was pleased to say, that 
he would renew his communication with 
Earl Grey. His Grace observed, that in 
the course of these proceedings, ambition 
had not entered into his thoughts, and that 
he had been solely actuated by a sense of 
public duty.—Earl Grey stated that although 
he was not prepared to make known the re- 
sult of his communication with the King, 
yet he assured the House that his ‘ conti- 
nuance in office must depend on his ability 
to carry the Bill into effect, unimpaired in all 
its principles, and uninjured in all its essen- 
tial provisions.”—The Earl of Carnarvon 
affirmed, that the Noble Earl wanted to ex- 
tort from his Sovereign a promise not only 
to create Peers, but, in fact, to put the 
Crown in commission, and to make the Noble 
Earl the first Commissioner—the question 
being, whether William the Fourth should 
be King, or the Noble Earl Lord Protec- 
tor? 

After some acrimonious discussion, the 
Lord Chancellor put the question, ** That 
the order of the day for going into Com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill be discharged,” 
which was agreed to. 

May 18.--Earl Grey stated that he had 
now the satisfaction of informing the House, 
that in consequence of his Majesty’s wish 
expressed to him, and of the opinion that he 
had submitted to his Majesty, that he could 
not continue in office unless he had the power 
to carry the Reform Bill, his Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to give assurance, 
that as far as he was concerned, the means 
of conducting the Bill to a successful issue 
should not be wanting; his Lordship, there- 
fore, now had a confident expectation of be- 
ing able to bring the Bill to a successful 
conclusion; that being the case, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers remained in office (loud 
cheers.) He added, that he felt most anxious 
for the speedy adjustment of this great mea- 
sure; and, to effect that object, all his 
energies should be directed, feeling assured 
that the result would be such as to restore 
to the country happiness and tranquillity, 
He concluded with moving that the Reform 
Bill be further considered in Committee on 
Monday next.—The Earl of Harewood said, 
if power to carry the Bill were given, they 
all knew what that power meant ; if adopted, 
the deliberative character of the House was 
gone—the Crown was endangered, as well 
as the liberty of the subject—and, therefore, 
acting in compulsion, to avert greater evils, 
he should withdraw all opposition to the 

ill. 





In the House or Commons the same day, 
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immediately on the call of the House being 
disposed of, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated, that he considered the Ministerial 
arrangements to be settled: and that as there 
was now every reasonable probability of car- 
rying the Reform Bill, the Ministers would 
continue to hold their offices. (Cheering.) 


cussicn, was read a second time without a di- 
vision, and ordered to be considered in Com- 
mittee the next day. 





House or Lorps, May 22. 
Their Lordships resolved into Committee 
on the Rerorm Butt, and proceeded with 





Lord Milton stated that, in consequence o 
such communication, he should not move 
the resolutions which he had intended to 
propose, and which intention he had com- 


municated to most of the Ministers. 
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May 20.—The House having resolved 
itself into Committee on the Rerorm Bitt, 
their Lordships proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the enfranchising scheduleC; when 
the enfranchisement of many of the places 
named therein, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, &c. (see p. 206, &c.) was proceeded 
in with little opposition. 





In the Houst or Commons the same 
day, Lord Grosvenor presented the King’s an- 
swer to the address agreed to on LordEbring- 
tun’s motion. His Sajecty trusted that the 
object of such Address was obtained, as the 
necessity of any change in his councils had 
been avoided. 

The Scotcn Rerorm Bitt, which is si- 
milar to that of last session, after some dis- 


hedule C, commencing with the motion 
that the borough of the ‘‘ Tower Hamlets’ 
stand part of the said schedule-—The Earl 
of Carnarvon opposed it, but declaring that 
opposition was vain, as the independence of 
the House was gone.—Lord Ellenborough 
declared that if he stood ‘* alone” he would 
divide the Committee on it.—Lord Durham 
strongly defended the proposition. After 
some discussion, their Lordships divided, 
when the numbers were ; for enfranchising 
that district as a borough, 91; against it, 
86. The other metropolitan districts were 
then enfranchised without any divisions on 
the propositions ; and the remaining items of 
schedule C were afterwards adopted. The 
Committee next proceeded to schedule D, 
containing the list of places henceforth to 
return one Member each; and the places 
proposed were adopted, 

May 23, 24, 25.—Their Lordships pro- 
ceeded in Committee through all the clauses 
of the Reform Bill, except those in Sche- 
dules A and B, with little controversy— 
nearly all the leading members of the Oppo- 
sition absenting themselves from the House. 


av oo 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Emigration.—The tide of emigration has 
set in from various parts of the country, 
chiefly towards our British American Settle- 
ments. During some weeks past, the Thames 
in particular has presented a busy scene from 
the number of vessels almost daily departing 
with emigrants, amongst whom were several 
respectable persons, small tradesmen in Lon- 
don, who have disposed of their business, 
and farmers from the counties near the 
metropolis, with their families. On Mon- 
day the 23d of April the Crown Quebec 
packet ship, left the London docks with 250 
settlers for Upper Canada. On Tuesday, 
the Bullfinch, and the Branken Moore, two 
second-class vessels, left the dock with 250 
passengers. On Wednesday, another vessel 
followed, with about 150 passengers. On 
Saturday, the Justinian, —— T. Reay, 
and the Rosalind, Captain Wilson, left the 
dock for Quebec direct. On Sunday, the 
Esther, of 600 tons burden, sailed for Mon- 
treal, with 150 passengers; and the bark 
Navarino of 600 tons, for Quebec, with 
230 passengers.—Saturday the ship Mans- 
field, Captain Stainbank, left the St. Ka- 
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tharine’s dock with 150 passengers, fort 
Hobart Town and Launceston, Van Dieman’s 
Land. The Governor Halkett sailed from 
the London dock for the same colony with 
upwards of 100 passengers ; two ships, each 
containing 100 females under 21 years of 
age, sent out at the expense of Government, 
left Woolwich for Hobart Town and Sydney, 
Three American ships sailed for the United 
States, with 500 emigrants on board, prin- 
cipally from the metropolis. Numbers have 
also been shipped off from various ports of 
the United Kingdom, some at the expense 
of their respective parishes. A pamphlet, 
containing every necessary particular for 
the use of persons emigrating to the 
Canadas has been published, under the 
sanction of government, and sold at the low 
price of 2d. 

April 25. No less than ninety-eight 
whales were, after great exertions on the 
part of the boatmen, driven on the beach of 
Lewis, one of the most considerable of the 
Western Islands of Scotland. The scene is 
described as one of great interest, and not a 
little bustle. The whales were disposed of 
by auction, for the benefit of the captors. 

Aprit 30. The South bastion of the 
Fort at Yarmouth, fell with a tremendous 
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crash, in consequence, it is presumed, of the 
alterations at the north pier, and the sand 
by the rapidity of the tide having been 
washed away from the foundation. The 
fort was erected’ in 1683, and is mounted 
with four six-pounders and six twenty-four 
pounders; but as many as fifty pieces of 
ordnance, varying from six to thirty-two 
pounders, lie ia the yard. The bastions are 
circular, and constructed entirely of red 
brick ; the platforms will admit several can- 
nons. besides those generally mounted, and 
are so scientifically laid as to command the 
roadsteads and harbour. 

May 6. The re-opening of York Ca- 
thedral took place this day, with great ce- 
remony, divine service having been disconti- 
nued since the destructive fire which con- 
sumed its interior. A very appropriate ser- 
mon was preached by the very Rev. the 
Dean from Matt. xiii..1, ‘* See what man- 
ner of stones and what buildings are here.” 


Ancient Barony or Berners. 


The name of Lord Berners is well known 
to the readers of Froissart’s Chronicles, and 
it is with gratification we observe the revi- 
val of the ancient dignity, which, since the 
death of Baroness alg in 1748, has 
been in abeyance. Col. Wilson, of Did- 
lington, Suffolk, having recently established 
his claim to the character of eldest co-heir 
before the House of Lords, the King was 
graciously pleased, on the 7th of May, to 
summon him to the House of Peers. Upon 
a gentleman of more | able d t 
and character the exercise of the royal grace 
and favour could not have fallen. His 
illustrious progenitor, Sir John Bourchier, 
Knight of the Garter, was fourth son of 
William Earl of Eu in Normandy, by the 
Lady Anne Plantagenet, daughter of Tho- 
mas. of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
sixth son of King Edward the Third. Lord 
Berners, in rank, is about the eighth on the 
present roll of Barons, his place being next 
to Lord Stourton. The Baronies of Le 
Despencer and Zouche are of older date, but 
being now vested in females, do not appear 
on the Sessional Roll of the House of Peers. 
Several erroneous statements having appear- 
ed in the public prints respecting this an- 
cient title, and some representing a claim to 
exist on the part of the late highly re- 
spected Charles Knyvett, Esq., we may 
take the occasion of simply stating the facts. 
The Barony of Berners, originating by writ, 
is not-fettered by the usual limitations of 
patents to heirs male of the body of the 
grantee, but. confers a peerage descendible 
to heirs female on failure of heirs male. 
The daughter and heir of the last Lord Ber- 
ners, the translator of Froissart, married 
Edmund Kanyvett, Esq., a gentleman of 
distinguished family in Norfolk, and at- 
tached to the Court of King Henry the 
Eighth. Amongst several children of their. 
marriage was John Knyvett, the eldest son, 
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through whose female heir the barony has 
passed to Colonel Wilson, and William 
Knyvett, a@ younger son, seated at Funder- 
hall, in Norfolk, who was the immediate 

rogenitor of the late Charles Knyvett, Esq. 

t is therefore clear, that the barony, being 
one inheritable through female heirs, could 
not have devolved upon Mr. Knyvett, whe 
nevertheless is a male descendant of this 
ancient and noble house, and, though not 
heir general, we believe may be said to be 
heir male of the family, owing to the failure 
of all male issue of his ancestor’s elder bro- 
thers. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The Zoological Society appears to be go- 
ing on very prosperously. At the recent 
general meeting it appeared that the gross 
income of the last year was 17,662/., being 
an increase over the preceding year of 1857. 
The number of visitors to the Gardens in 
1830 was 224,745, and during the past year 
was 258,936; the gross income derived 
from this source during the former period 
was 97731. and during the latter 11,425/. 

May 1. : A general meeting of the Com- 
mittee for promoting the restoration of the 
Lady Chapel of St. Mary Overies, South- 
wark, was held, to take into considera- 
tion Mr, Gwilt’s gratuitous offer to super- 
intend the restoration of the Lady Chapel. 
After some discussion it was unanimously 
resolved that the offer should be accepted, 
with a perfect understanding that the ex- 
pense should not exceed 2,500. 

May 1. The Vernon, the largest frigate 
ever built for the British navy, was launched 
from the New Slip, at Woolwich Dock- 
yard, in the presence of a large concourse of 
spectators. Her dimensions are,—length of 
keel, 178 feet; length of lower deck, 156 
feet; extreme breadth, 52 feet 84 inches ; 
deptt: in hold, 17 feet 1 inch. Her register 
tonnage is 2082 tons. 

May 2. A bronze statue of the late Rt. 
Hon. George Canning, from the foundry of 
Mr. Westmacott, was placed on its pedestal 
in Palace Yard. The figure is colossal, and 
measures twelve feet high; the head is bare; 
a loose robe falls from the shoulders as low 
as the plinth. The pedestal is divided into 
stories, but is too small in dimensions for 
the figure; and consequently produces an 
inelegant effect. 

April 26. The Rev. Edw. Irving, Scotch 
Presbyterian minister of Regent-street Cha- 
pel, having for some time past encouraged 
and even defended the absurd doctrine that 
some of his followers were gifted with the 
power of speaking in unknown tongues (this 
pretended gift being frequently exhibited, to 
the great annoyance of the congregation), 
he was this day summoned before a meeting 
of the Presbytery, at Blackwall, to answer 
the charges brought against him by the 
trustees of the chapel. The statement of 
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the trustees, signed on behalf of the whole 
body by Mr. Mann, was read, setting forth 
the various proceedings which have taken 
place in the National Scotch Church since 
October last to March in the present year, 
which were inconsistent with the form of 
worship prescribed to the church of Scot- 
land. A long examination of witnesses took 
place; after which the Court adjourned, and 
met again on the 2nd of May, when the mo- 
derator read the sentence. Mr. Irving, it 
stated, had been expelled the presbytery for 
heresy, concerning the human nature of 
Christ; and by allowing the exercise of 
alleged supernatural gifts in the church, he 
had rendered himself unfit longer to be mi- 
nister of the Scotch church, and that mea- 
sures be taken to enforce the decision. 
The sentence was adopted unanimously. 
Since his expulsion the Rev. Gentleman has 
been preaching his absurdities in the open 
fields to assembled multitudes. 

May 21. At a special meeting of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 


Knowledge, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, several 
prelates and dignitaries of the church being 
present, it was proposed by the Bishop of 
London, and unanimously resolved, that 
20001. of the Society’s funds should be ap- 
propriated to the establishment of cheap 
periodical publications of a moral and reli- 
gious character—to act, in some measure, as 
an antidote against the numerous infidel and 
revolutionary productions of the day. The 
committee appointed to carry the same into 
effect were the Dean of Chichester, Dr. 
Russell, Master of the Charter-house, the 
Master of King’s College, Rev. Mr. Tyler, 
J. D. Powles, esq. and R. Clarke, esq. 

May 22. The extensive and valuable 
brewery of Messrs. Barclay and Co. on the 
Bankside, Southwark, was consumed by fire. 
The contents of the beer-vats, containing 
about 2000 barrels, were poured out from 
the cellars to supply the engines; and it is 
said that about 80,000 quarters of malt 
have been altogether destroyed. 


—_@— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette Promotions. 

April 16. Major Willock, to wear the in- 
signia of the Order of the Lion and Sun, 
conferred on him by the Shah of Persia. 

April ig. The ke R. B. Wilbraham to 
be Major ist Lancaster militia. 

April 20. Spencer Horsey Kilderbee, of 
Glemham, Suffolk, esq. to take the surname 
and bear the arms of De Horsey; Lt.-Gen. 
Sir W. Keir Grant, K.C.B. to assume the 
dignity of a Baron of Austria, and use the 
title in this country. Rear-Adm. Rich. 
Hussey Moubray, C.B. of Wood Walton, 
Hunts, to take the surname and bear the 
arms of Hussey only. 

April 27.—17th Dragoons — Major H. 
Pratt, to be Major.——Unattached—To be 
Lieut.-Colonels, Major W. N. Burrowes, 
Major Philip Dundas. 

April 29.—Right Hon. Lord Belhaven, 
to be High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

May 1.—Major-Gen. Wm. Nicolay, to 
be Governor of the Mauritius. 

May 2.—The Earl of Dundonald, to be 
Rear-Adm. of the Blue. 

May 4.—42d Foot—Major Geo. John- 
stone, to be Major. Brevet—Capt. Rich, 
Bunworth, to be Major. 

May 5.—Robert Wilson, of Didlington 
and of Ashwellthorpe, Norfolk, esq. to be 
summoned to the House of Peers as 
Baron Berners, being lineally descended 
from Jane, dau., and eventually sole heir, of 
Sir John Bourchier, the last Lord Berners. 

May 11.—To be Barons of the United 
Kingdom : — Lord Francis Godolphin Os- 
borne, as Baron Godolphin, of Farnham 
Royal, Bucks; Lucius Visc. Falkland, as 
Baron Hunsdon, of Scutterskelfe, co. York; 








and Chas. Dundas, esq. as Baron Ames- 
bury, of Kintbury, Amesbury, and Barton 
Court, Berks, and Aston Hall, co. Flint. 

Frederick Lawrence, esq. of Cowesfield- 
house, Wilts, to be a Gentleman of his 
Majesty’s Privy-chamber ; and Capt. Cour- 
tenay Boyle, to bea Groom. 





EccresiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. E. Grey, D.D. to be Bp. of Hereford. 
Rev. J. Merewether, Dean and Prebendary of 
Hereford Cathedral. 
Rev. W. F. Hook, Preb. in Lincoln Cath. 
Rev. Dr. Wilkins, Archd. of Nottingham. 
Rev. J. Brigstocke, Burton R. co.Pembroke. 
Rev. J. Beadon, Holcombe Burnell V. Dev. 
Rev. J. F, Churton, Threapwood P. C, Chesh, 
Rev. T. Coldwell, Abthorpe V. co. Northam. 
Rev. Dr, G. Croly, Bondleigh R. co. Devon, 
Rev. T. Crompton, Hackford R. Norfolk. 
Rev. T. H. Dyke, Longnewton R. co. Durh, 
Rev. R. Etough, D.D. Claydon R. Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Fawcett, Mallerstang P. C. Carlisle. 
Rev. R. George, Kentstown R. with Danes- 
town and Ballymagarvy VV. aunexed, co, 
Meath. 
Rev. W. Gann, Gorleston with Southdown 
V. Norfolk. 
Rev. T. S. Hughes, Hardwick R. co. Nptn. 
Rev. J. Jenks, Thriplow V. co. Cambridge. 
Rev. J. Jones, St. David’s V. co. Brecon, 
Rev. J. P. Jones, Butterleigh R. Devon. 
Rev. G. W. Kershaw, Charsfield P. C. Suff. 
Rev. R. F. Laurence, Hampton P. C. co. 
Worcester. 
Rev, ‘T. F. Lawrence, Golden R. co. Tipper. 
Rev. R. Litler, Pointon P. C. co. Chester. 
Rev. J. W. Lockwood, Chalgrove V. Oxon. 
Rev. L. Noel, Exton V, co. Rated. 
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Rev. A.Olivant, Llangeler V. co. Carmarth. 

Rev. J. Paton, Ch. of Ancrum, co. Roxb. 

Rev.W.S. Phillips, Derynnock V. co. Brecon, 

Rey. R. Pidsley, Uplowman R. Devon, 

Rev. R. Richards, Ilkilshall St. John R. 
Suffolk, 

Rey. W. Richardson, Crambe V. co. York. 

Rev. R. S. Robson, Whitgift R. co. York. 

Rev. J. Russell, St. Botolph’s R. London. 

Rev. G, Sandby, Ridlingfield P. C. Suffolk. 

Rev. A, P. Saunders, Ravensthorpe V. N’pn. 

Rev. J. Stewart,. Twaite R, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Templer, Teingrace R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Thomson, Ch. of Muckart co. Perth. 

Rev. W. Tullock, Ch. of Tippermuir, co. 
‘Perth, 

Rev. J, Tyley, Great Addington R. N’pn. 

Rev. A. Vicary, St. Paul’s R. Exeter. 

Rev. C. F. Watkins, Brixworth V. co. N’pn. 

Rev. J. White, Marton V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. F. E. Witts, East Lulworth V. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Bateman, Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

Rev. W. Marsh, Chaplain to Lord Galway. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 

Nov. 14. The lady of Lieut.-Gen. Dar- 
ling, late Governor of New South Wales, a 
dau. on their passage from Sydney to China. 

April 15. At the Rectory, Luckington, 
Wilts, Mrs, F. West, a dau.—-21. At Mil- 
verton, Somerset, the wife of Major Chas. 
Collis, a son. 23. At Stonor Park, the 
wife of Tho. Stonar, esq. a dau. At Moor 
Hall, Sutton Coldfield, the wife of F. Beynon 
Hacket, Esq. a dau. 24. At the Vicar- 
age, Sidmouth, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Jenkins, a son——25. At Elmer, near 
Leatherhead, the wife of Edw. Kerrich, Esq. 
a son and heir. 27. At Cambridge, the 
Hon. Mrs, W. Towry Law, a dau. 

Lately. At West Dean Rectory, the 
wife of the Rev, E. F. Arney, a dau. 

May 1. In New Burlington-st. Mrs. 
Rich. Bentley, a son.— 2. Mrs. Sher- 
wood, of Whitehall House, Whitehall, a 
son.——~4, In Montagu-sq. the wife of Ma- 
jor R. H. Close, a son.——4. At Great 
Barr, Staffordsh. Mrs. J. W. Fletcher, a 
dau. 7. At Exbury House, near South- 
ampton, the Lady Georgiana Mitford, ason. 
—s. At the Rectory, Stanstead, Suffolk, 
the wife of the Rev. S. Sheen, ason. 12. 
At Denton House, Oxon, the wife of Chas. 
A. Shappard, Esq. (late 3d drag. guards), 
a dau. 13. At Brewse House, Milver- 
ton, the wife of Major Kersteman, a dau. 
13. At Penenden Heath, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Tod, a dau. 15. At the 
Royal Naval Hospital, the lady of Commis- 
sioner Sir J. A. Gordon, a dau. At So- 
merhill, the lady of the Right Hon. Sir 
Stratford Canning, a son. In Hill-street, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. W. Burrows, a son, 
22. At Wood House, East Ham, Es- 
sex, the wife of Capt. R. Embleton, a dau. 
——22. In Lincoln’s Inn-fields, the wife of 
W. T. Copeland, Esq. M.P. and Ald. a son, 
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MARRIAGES. 

March 2. At York, the Rev. Wm. Henry 
Dixon, Canon Resid. of York, to Mary 
Ann, eldest dau, of late Adm. Robinson, of 
York.——21. The Rev. Wm. Stear Black- 
wond, to Eliza, dau. of late Rob. Hamilton, 
of Concilla, Esq. 22, At Rathmullan 
Church, Charles Rea, Esq. to Anne, second 
dau. of the late Sir Tho. Lighton, Bart. of 
Newville, co. Dublin. 

April 11. At Plymouth, the Hon, Cath. 
Savary de Courcy, widow of the late Hon. 
Michael de Courcy, Capt. R.N. to W. Ball, 
Esq. of Salcombe, Devon. 13. At Thorn- 
bury, Thos. Hopkins, Esq. of Cardiffe, to 
Frances, 2d dau. of late Lieut.-Col. Morris 
Robinson, 14, At Chester, Tho. Mar- 
shall, esq. of Hartford Beach, to Agnes 
Phoehe, 4th dau. of late Dighy Legard, esq. 
of Watton Abbey, Yorkshire. 24. At 
St. Pancras, Capt. Godby, R.N. to Cath. 
dau, of the late J. Andrews, esq. At 
Kensington, A. Montgomery Moore, esq. to 
Susan, dau. of Geo. Matcham, esq. of Ken- 
sington, and niece to the late Adm: Lord 
Nelson. At Peasmarsh, Sussex, the Rev. 
Rich. F. W. Marten, of Leeds Castle, Kent, 
to Ann Cath. dau. of the late R. Mascall, 
Esq At Clapham, J. R. P. Bright, esq. 
of Brighton, to Sophia, dau. of John Hat- 
chard, esq. of Piccadilly. 25. The Rev. 
W. Sergison, jun. of Cuckfield Park, Sus- 
sex, to Janette Eliz. dau. of the late J. Ives, 
esq. of St. Catherine’s Hill, near Norwich. 
At Strensham, Worcestershire, the 
Rev. H. Hughes, of Tickford Abbey, Bucks, 
to Susanna, dau. of Rev. J. W. Grove, D.D. 
26. The Rev. J. C. Young, M.A. of 
Worcester College, Cambridge, to Annie 
Eliz. 2d dau. of the late W. Willis, Esq. of 
Atherfield. At St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, the Rev. C. Blathwayt, rector of 
Langridge, Somerset, to Anne- Linley, eldest 
dau. of W. G. Rose, Esq. of Parliament-st. 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Mar- 
low Sidney, Esq. of Hastings, to Louisa- 
Maria, dau. of Z. F. Darby, Esq. of Wo- 
burn-place. At Southampton, Col. Le 
Fevre, E.L.C. to Elinor, 3rd dau. of the Hon. 
P. B. de Blaguiere, of Enfield House. At 
Mickleton, Gloucestershire, W. Parsons, 
esq. to Mary-Cath. eld. dau. of P. Reade Ca- 
zalet, esq. late of the Madras Civil Service. 
—At Reading, the Rev. Edw. Brown, 
Vicar of Binbrook St. Gabriel, Linc. to Su- 
san, dau, of the Rev. Rob. Morres, Preb. of 
Sarum. At St. Mary-le-Strand, Dr. 
Armstrong, of the R. N. Hospital at Ply- 
mouth, to Mary, dau. of Sir R. Seppings, 
of Somerset-place. At Kennington, R. 
Sale, esq. of Barrow-upon-Trent, to Emma, 
dau. of W. Leedham, esq. At Malpas, 
B. Leigh Trafford, esq. of Oughtrington 
Hall, Chester, to Eliza Frances, 2d dau. of 
Tho. ‘Tarleton, esq. of Chorlton Lodge. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. W. John Ha- 
milton, esq. to Martin, dau. of J. Trotter, 
esq. of Dyrhain-park, Herts. 
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OBITUARY. 
—»— 


QuEEN OF SARDINIA. 

March 29. At Genoa, aged 53, Ma- 
ria Christina, Queen dowager of Sardi- 
nia; aunt to the King of the Two Sici- 
lies, the Duchess de Berri, and the 
Queen of Spain; niece to the Emperor 
of Austria; and sister to the Queen of 
the French. 

Her Majesty was born Jan. 17, 1779, 
a daugbter of Ferdinand the Fourth, 
King of the Two Sicilies, by the Arch- 
duchess Mary-Caroline, daughter of the 
Emperor Leopold II. She was married 
April 6, 1807, to Charles-Felix-Joseph, 
Duke of Genoa, who succeeded his bro- 
ther Victor-Emanuel on the throne of 
the Two Sicilies in 1821, and died in the 
month of April 1831 (see a notice of him 
in our last volume, pt. i. p. 557). They 
had no issue. 

The following account of her funeral 
is derived from a private letter: Her 
body lay in state on an inclined plane, 
propped up so as to be nearly upright, 
with her face exposed to view. She was 
most splendidly attired in full dress,— 
witb her hair coiféed in a very fashion- 
able way, and long white gloves drawn 
half up ber arm, with a book placed in 
her hand. Immediately round her were 
rows of wax candles, and below her, on 
each side, were the maids of honour. 
Inside the rails were two altars, and 
priests officiating at them all day and all 
night, praying without ceasing. When 
the body had been exposed for four days, 
it was prepared for removal to Turin. 
The procession began to move from the 
palace about 10 o’clock in the morning. 
First, came about !,200 soldiers, besides 
those who lined the streets; then the 
carriages for the cannon, all covered 
with black, and four horses to each ; 
then about 200 women, in veils; next 
200 officers ; then about 500 monks and 
priests, all the dignitaries of the Church, 
and just before the funeral car walked 
the Archbishop, in his pontifical robes. 
Then came the car, which was very 
splendid, drawn by eight horses, follow- 
ed by the hearse with six, into which, 
when the procession had passed out of 
the gates, the Queen’s remains would be 
put to be conveyed to Turin. Lastly, 
followed the carriages of the nobility. 
When the procession arrived at the gate 
of the city it stopped, and the attend- 
ants asked the Queen (as is custumary) 
whether she was tired or wanted any 


refreshment, and if she was willing to 
go to the sepulchre of her predecessors 
Not receiving any reply, they concluded 
that silence gave conseut ; and the body 
was removed from the grand car to the 
hearse, and taken off to the Royal ce- 
metery near Turin, where it would ar- 
rive at the end of a week. 


— 


Ear OF THANET. ; 

April 20. At his seat, Hoathfield 
Place, Kent, in his 62d year, the Right 
Hon. Charles Tufton, tenth Earl of 
Thanet (1628), Baron Tufton, of Tufton 
in Sussex (1626), and eleventh Baronet 
(1611) ; hereditary Sheriff of Westmore- 
land. 

He was born Sept. 10, 1770, the se- 
cond son of Sackville the eighth Earl, 
by Mary, daughter of Lord John Sack- 
ville, and sister to John-Frederick third 
Duke of Dorset. He succeeded his bro- 
ther Sackville in the family titles in 
Jan. 1825. 

His Lordship had been for some 
months in a feeble state of health ; and 
not being able to undergo the fatigue of 
attending his place in Parliament, trans- 
mitted his proxy to Lord Grey in favour 
of the second reading of the Reform 
Bill. On Good Friday, while attending 
divine service at Hoathfield Church, he 
was seized with an attack of apoplexy, 
and soon after he bad reached his man- 
sion be breathed his last. 

His Lordship was never married ; and 
is succeeded by his next brother, the 
Hon. Henry Tufton, M. P. for Appleby, 
who is also a bachelor, and is the last 
heir male in remainder to this ancient 
title. 


Lorp KiRKCUDBRIGHT. 

4pril 19. At Bruges, in bis 58th year, 
the Right Hon. Camden Grey Maclel- 
lan, Lord Kirkcudbright, in the Peer- 
age of Scotland. 

The ancient family of Maclellan, of 
Bombie, was raised to the peerage, which 
is now, we believe, become extinct, in 
the person of Sir Robert Maclellan, a 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to King 
Charles the First, who was created Ba- 
ron of Kirkcudbright by patent dated 
May 25, 1633. The title was succes- 
sively inherited by his two nephews, the 
latter of whom died in 1664, and his son 
William, 4th lord, under age in 1669. 
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The inheritance then devolved on John, 
first cousin of William; he also died 
young, and his brother James, who was 
properly sixth Lord, never assumed the 
dignity. On the death of James in 1730, 
the next heir male was a very distant 
cousin, William Maclellan of Borness, 
descended in the 7th degree from Sir 
Thomas Maclellan, the ancestor in the 
fourth degree of the first peer. This 
William did not make good his claim; 
but Jobn, bis son and heir, established 
hi- right to the dignity before the House 
of Peers in 1773, and left two sons, who 
have both inherited the title. 

The Peer now deceased was his 
younger son, by Miss Bannister of the 
Isle of Wight. He was appointed En- 
sign in the Coldstream regiment of foot- 
guards in 1792, and Lieutenant in 1794; 
but quitted the service in 1203. He 
succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his brother Sholto-Henry, April 16, 
1827. 

His Lordship married Sarah, daugh- 
ter of the late Col. Thomas Gorges, by 
whom he has left an only daughter, the 
Hon. Camden-Elizabeth Maclellan. 





Sir JAMES BiakF, Bart. 

April... At the Priory, near Bury 
St. Edmund’s, in his 62d year, Sir James 
Blake, the third Baronet, of Langham 
in Suffolk. 

Sir James was the younger son of Sir 
Patrick Blake, who was created a Baro- 
net in 1772, by Annabella, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Sir William Bun- 
bury, the fifth Baronet, of Barton in 
Suffolk ; and succeeded to the title on 
the death of his brother, Sir Patrick, 
July 25, 1818. 

Sir James Blake married, Feb. 13, 
1794, Louisa-Elizabeth, daughter of 
General the Hon. Thomas Gage, aunt 
to the present Lord Viscount Gage, and 
elder sister to the Countess of Abing- 
don. By this lady, whose death in Jan. 
last was recorded in our Feb. number, 
p. 188 (as is that of her eldest sister Lady 
Craufurd in our present number) Sir 
James had six sons and two daughters : 
1. Sir Henry Charles Blake, who has 
succeeded to the Baronetcy; he married 
in 1819 Mary-Anne, only daughter of 
William Whitters, of Midburst in Sus- 
sex, esq.; 2. Maria-Charlotte; 3. Pa- 
trick-John; 4. William-Robert; 5. 
James-Bunbury ; 6. Thomas-Gage; 7. 
Emily-Eliza; and 8. George. 

Rev. Str Joun Rosinson, Bart. 

Lately. At bis seat, Hall Barn, Buck- 
inghamshbire, aged 78, the Rev. Sir John 
Robiuson, of Rokeby Hall, co. Louth, Bt, 

This gentleman was born at Whitney 


in Oxfordshire, Feb. 15, 1754, the son 
and heir of the Very Rev. William 
Freind, D.D. Dean of Canterbury, by 
Grace, younger daughter of William Ro- 
binson, of Rokeby in Yorkshire, esq. and 
sister to Sir William Robinson, who was 
created a Baronet in 1730, and died s. p. 
in 1777, and to the Most Rev. Richard 
Lord Archbishop of Armagh, who was 
created a Peer of Ireland by the title of 
Lord Rokeby in 1777. 

Mr. Freind was educated at West- 
minster School, where he was elected a 
King’s scholar in 1768, and thence elect- 
ed to Christ Church, Oxford, in 1772. 
He attained the degree of M.A. in 1779. 
In 1778 his uncle the Archbishop ap- 
pointed him a Prebendary of Armagh, 
and in 1787 the Archdeacon of that dio- 
cese. He was also for some time Pre- 
centor of Christ Church, Dublin. He 
changed his paternal name for that of 
Robinson by royal sign manual, in 1793, 
and was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Dec. 14, 1819. 

Sir John Robinson married, in 1786, 
Mary-Anne, second daughter of James 
Spencer of Rathangan, esq. by whom he 
had six sous and twelve daughters. The 
sons were: 1, Sir Richard Robinson, 
who has succeeded to the title; he mar- 
ried in 1813 Lady Helena Moore, sister 
to the present Earl of Mountcashell, and 
has issue; 2. the Rev. William Robin- 
son; he married in 1824 the Hon. Su- 
san-Sopbia Flower, eldest daughter of 
Lord Viscount Asbbrvok; 3. John; 4. 
Henry-James, who died in 1830, a Lieu- 
tenant of Cavalry in the East Indies; 5. 
Charles ; and 6. Robert. The daugh- 
ters; 1. Jane, married in 1825 to George 
Powney, esq.; 2 Louisa, married in 
1821 to the Rev. William Knox, son of 
the late Bishop of Derry; 3. Charlotte ; 
4. Grace-Alicia; 5. Emily; 6. Mary- 
Anne; 7. Henrietta; 8. Carvline; 9. 
Frances, married in 1828 to the Hon. 
Henry Walker, eldest son of Lord Vis- 
count Ashbrook; 10. Sophia; 11. Se- 
lina; and 12. Isabella. 





ReEar-ApM. Fowke. 

March 9. At Sible Hedingham, Es- 
sex, George Fowke, esq. Rear-Admiral of 
the Red. 

Mr. Fowke entered the Navy rather 
young; and, having gone through the 
classes of Midshipman and Master's 
Mate, was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant in 1790. In March 1791 he 
was appointed tuo the Spitfire sloop, 
Capt. Freemantle ; and in March 1793 
tothe Prince 98, Capt. (afterwards Lord) 
Collingwood, and bearing the flag of 
Rear-Adm. Bowyer, attached to the 
Channel Fleet. At the end of the same 
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year he removed with Capt. C. to the 
Barfleur; and in 1794 he served suc- 
cessively in the Glory and Santa Marga- 
retta. 

On the 29th Sept. 1795, Lieut. Fowke 
was promoted to the rank of Comman- 
der, in the Swallow sloop, of 18 guns, 
which was for a short time attached to 
the North Sea fleet, and was afterwards 
sent to the Leeward Islands and Jamaica, 
on both which stations he captured se- 
veral of the enemy’s privateers. 

Capt. Fowke obtained his post rank, 
July 9, 1798; and in the following No- 
vember was appointed to the Proselyte 
32. He assisted at the capture of the 
neutral islands in 1801, and soon after 
had the misfortune to be wrecked in the 
Proselyte off St. Martin’s. He subse- 
quently commanded in succession the 
division of prison ships stationed in the 
Medway ; the Royal William and Prince, 
bearing the flag of the commander-in- 
chief at Portsmouth ; the depot for pri- 
soners at Stapleton; and, after the peace, 
fur the usual period of three years, the 
ordinary at Sheerness. He attained the 
rank of Rear-Admiral in 1825. 

On the day before his death, being 
Sunday, Rear-Adm. Fowke had attended 
divine service both in the morning and 
evening ; and he retired to bed in appa- 
rently good health, but was taken ill about 
three o’clock in the morning, and was 
voply beard by Mrs, Fowke to exclaim, 
*©Oh! my back,” and instantly expired. 
The cause is attributed by his medical 
attendant to an affection of the heart. 

He has left a family; one son is a 
Lieutenant R.N. 





Masor-Gen. JoHn Murray, C.B. 


Feb.21. At Brighton, Major-Gen. Jobn 
Murray, C.B. 

He was a native of Jamaica, being a 
younger son of Walter Murray, esq. of 
St. James’s in that island. He entered 
the army in 1793, as Ensign in the 37th 
regiment, which he accompanied in the 
following year to Ostend; where, in one 
of the early sortees, he was wounded in 
the face by a ball, which remained in 
his head for more than a fortnight, and 
then fell through the roof of his mouth. 
After having obtained his Lieutenancy 
in the same regiment, he was taken 
prisoner, with nearly half of his corps, 
on the banks of the Waal in Holland, 
in consequence of mistaking, from their 
dress, a division of the French cavalry 
for the British. Having been detained 
prisoner for nearly two years, he was on 
his release in 1795 promoted to a Cap- 
taincy, aud accompanied the same regi- 
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ment to Gibraltar and the West Indies. 
He obtained his Majority in the 4th re- 
giment in 1801, and after the peace of 
1802 was appointed to the 39th. 

When the 100th regiment was raised, 
he joined as Lieut.-Colonel, and was 
sent with it to North America. He 
there became Inspecting Field Officer of 
the Canadian militia, and in that capa- 
city bad the command of the army in 
advance, intended to check the proceed- 
ings of a very superior force of the 
United States’ army, whose object was 
to lay waste the whole of the frontier. 
Col. Murray succeeded, with his compa- 
ratively small body of troops, in driving 
the enemy out of the province; and on 
the 19th of Dec. 1813, captured Fort 
Niagara, containing 3000 stand of arms, 
and large military stores. ‘* This 
brilliant affair’? was acknowledged, in 
General Orders, to “ reflect the highest 
honour upon Col. Murray and the small 
detachment under bis command.” 

After the peace, Major-Gen. Murray 
(which rank he attained in 1819) passed 
some time in France, where he was de- 
prived by death of his wife. He then re- 
turned to England, and, after a long and 
painful illness, he has left an only daugh- 
ter, yet a child, deprived of both her 
parents. 





Lt.-Co.. DasHwoop. 


April 20. At Devonport, after a long 
and painful illness, aged 44, Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Charles Dashwood, C. B. a Groom of 
bis Majesty’s Privy-chamber ; brother to 
Sir George Dashwood, Bart. of Kirkling- 
ton Park, Gxfordsbire. 

He was the third son of Sir Henry, 
the third and late Baronet, by Ellen, 
daughter of Mr. Graham, of Bengal. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 3d 
foot guards, Dec. 8, 1803, Lieutenant 
and Captain 1806, brevet Major 1813, 
and Captain and Lieut.-Colonel in the 
same year. He served in Spain and 
Portugal, first as a Deputy Assistant, 
and subsequently as an Assistant Adju- 
tant-general. He received a medal for 
the battle of the Nive; also served in 
Flanders, and was present at the battle 
of Waterloo, where he was wounded. 

In 1822 Colonel Dashwood married 
Caroline, fourth daughter of Sir Robert 
Barlow, K.C.B. In 1826 be was appoint- 
ed Consul at Vera Cruz, and afterwards 
at Guatemala, in Central America, where 
his health suffered so severely that he 
returned to England, on leave of ab- 
sence, in December last, but was never 
able to proceed beyond Devonport, 
where he was first brought on shore. 
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Joun Suore, Eso. 


Feb. 18. At Scarborough, aged 86, 
Jobn Shore, esq. late of Sheffield. 

He was the second son of Samuel 
Shore, esq. of Sheffield, and Meersbrouk, 
co. Derby, by Margaret, daugbter and 
heir of Robert Diggles, of Liverpool, 
merchant ; brother to Samuel Shore, 
esq. of Meersbrook, co. Derby (of whom 
a long memoir was published in our vol. 
XCVIIL. ii. 639); and uncle to Samuel 
Shore, esq. of Norton Hall, co. Derby 
(see the pedigree in Hunter’s History of 
Hallamsbire, p. 219). 

Mr. John Shore married, Aug. 5, 
1776, Gertrude, daughter of George 
Binks, of Sheffield, esq. and had issue 
seven sons and five daughters. The 
former were: 1. John Shore, esq. of 
Sheffield, banker; be married in 1806 
Eliza, daughter of Thomas Hardy, of 
Wakefield, esq. and bas several children ; 
2. George Shore, esq. of Sheffield and 
Gainsborough, esq. who died in 1815, 
aged 30, leaving by Charlotte, 4th daugh- 
ter of W. H. Gordon, of Exeter, esq. three 
sons and two daughters ; 3.Charles, who 
died in 1811, a Lieutenant of the E.I.Co’s 
Native Infantry; 4. Arthur; 5. William, 
a Captain in the North York Militia; 
6 and 7, Jobn and Harold, who died in 
infancy. The daughters were: 1. Ger- 
trude, wife of Alex. Goodman, esq. of 
Sheffield, merchant; 2. Margaret, wife 
of Jobn Jeeves, esq. of Sheffield, mer- 
chant; 3. Frances, who died unmarried ; 
4. Mary, wife of J. Myers, esq of Preston, 
Lancashire; and 5. Sarah 





J. W. von GOETHE. 

March 22. At Weimar, aged 82, John 
Wolfgang von Goethe, the romantic poet, 
and patriarcb of German literature. 

He was born at Frankfort, Aug. 28, 
1749, the son of a gentleman in easy 
circumstances, who had a great taste 
for the fine arts, which he had cultivated 
in Italy. His collection of objects of 
virtu early attracted the notice of the 
young poet, who at eight or nine years 
of age wrote ashort description of twelve 
pictures, which represented tbe history of 
Joseph. At the age of fifteen he went 
to the university of Leipsic; and, after 
four years residence there, he settled for 
a short time in Alsace, where he met with 
the beautiful Gretchen, who is immor- 
talised in Faust and Egmont. On leaving 
Alsace, he returned to his native city, 
but soon left it again, on a visit to Wer- 
lar, where another love affair gave birth 
to his romance of Werther. In 1775 he 
went to Weimar, on an invitation from 
the Grand Duke, whom he had met tra- 
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velling; and there he remained to the 
end of his life, loaded witb all the ho- 
nours in the gift of his patron, ennobled, 
made a privy councillor, and for-many 
years of his life Prime Minister, a treat- 
ment of genius unexampled by any 
former Mecenas. 

Goethe’s first appearance in print was 
in short articles in the annuals and lite- 
rary journals. His ‘ Gotz with the 
Iron hand,” was published with his name 
in 1773. It was founded on an older 
romance; and it is remarkable that a 
tragedy founded on the same story, was 
one of the first attempts of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

His “ Sorrows of Werther,’’ in the 
following year, at once attracted the at- 
tention of his countrymen to the young 
master-mind. It was translated into 
every living language, ran through a 
multitude of editions in an incredibly 
short spacc of time, and turned the heads 
of half the dress-makers and idle young 
men in the civilized cities of Europe. 
People who had been accustomed to a 
different style were taken on the sudden 
with its false sentiment, profound non- 
sense, and morbid immorality. Both 
Gotz and Werther were followed by a 
multitude of imitators; until Goethe 
himself, by his wit, bis irony, and his 
eloquence, put an end to the sickly sen- 
timentalism which he first had called 
into action. 

His two other most celebrated pro- 
ductions were ‘* Faust’’ and “ Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship.” The latter 
has been considered a masterpiece of 
knowledge, wit, and genius; but it is 
characterised by the same unintelligible 
mysticism as his other works, 

Goethe retained to advanced age all 
the powers of his comprehensive mind, 
Having measured its inventive faculties 
in a variety of composition, he delighted 
to engage it with the abstrusest problems 
in science. Comparative anatomy, geo- 
logy, botany, the theory of colours, &c. 
were the subjects of his earnest study, 
and most of them of his writings. Few 
men, in the walk where Goethe shone 
so conspicuously, enjoyed more happiness 
than he did. His superiority no one at- 
tempted to dispute: he maintained a 
tranquil empire over the literature of 
his country, which was implicitly ac- 
quiesced in by every candidate for literary 
fame. In his intercourse with the world 
Goethe acted as a man of practical good 
sense; his enthusiasm and romanticism 
he reserved entirely for his productions. 

During the last two years, and parti- 
cularly since the death of bis son, his 
spirit lost its energy, and he was but the 
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shadow of that which he once had been. 
To his daughter-in-law was he indebted 
for that tenderness and assiduity which 
soothed his declining years. He expired 
without any apparent suffering, in his 
arm-chair, having a few minutes pre- 
viously called for paper for the purpose 
of writing, and expressed his delight at 
the arrival of spring. His death is said 
to have been occasioned by a severe cold 
which he had caught; but a long-stand- 
ing infirmity, and his recent severe do- 
mestic calamity, are supposed to have 
hastened it. 

By his will, Goethe has provided, that 
until the year 1850 his apartments are 
to be continued in their present state, 
and that none of the literary and scien- 
tific treasures he has collected shall be 
disposed of until that period. He has 
left bis MSS. to Dr. Eckermann, of 
Hanover, already the editor of a com- 
plete edition of Goethe’s published works. 
Among the MSS. is said to be the second 
part of his incomplete poem of Faust, 
and several other puems; also a volume 
of his own life, supplementary to the 
autobiography already published ; and 
a series of correspondence with his 
friend the musician Zelter, of Berlin, 
even more interesting than that with 
Schiller, which has been already given 
to the world. 

The mortal remains of Goethe were 
deposited on the 26th of March, in the 
Grand Ducal vault at Weimar, near to 
those of Schiller. The corpse laid in 
state during the greater part of the day, 
resting upon pillows of white satin, 
placed on a couch of black velvet; a 
wreath of fresh laurel encircled the head, 
and a Roman toga, likewise of satin, 
was tastefully disposed round the corpse, 
On its right was a column, from which 
a crown of laurel, worked in pure gold, 
relieved with emeralds (a tribute from 
Frankfort, bis native town, on the occa- 
sion of his academical jubilee), hung sus- 
pended. Behind his head rose another 
column, to which was attached a lyre 
and a basket—the latter enclosing rolls 
of parchment, symbolical of the writer’s 
literary labours ; and a third column was 
placed on the left of the body, against 
which his several diplomas were display- 
ed. At the feet were three other co- 
lumns, to which the insignia of the nu- 
merous orders which princely favour and 
esteem had conferred upon the illus- 
trious departed, were suspended. Large 
cypresses were disposed behind the couch, 
and on each side of it stood twenty can- 
delabras of silver; guards of honour of 
all ranks and classes keeping watch be- 
sidethem. Three splendid stars, in allu- 
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sion to Goethe’s transition to a hea- 
venly state, hung over his remains. Mul- 
titudes came from far and near to bid 
him a last farewell. At five o’clock in 
the afternoon the corpse was placed in 
the grand-ducal hearse of state, which 
was surrounded by the members of the 
Cabinet and household, and those of the 
learned and scientific bodies ; part of the 
clergy and their assistants, military men, 
and, in short, almost every respectable 
inhabitant of Weimar, following on foot 
behind. Amongst this throng of mourners, 
the students of Jena, with roses attach- 
ed to their sable scarfs, were not the 
least conspicuous. The train was closed 
by a line composed of the Grand-dueal 
carriages, in one of which sat Baron de 
Spiegel, as the representative of the 
reigning Prince. The chief portion of 
the clergy, in conjunction with a nu- 
merous choir, were stationed in the se~ 
pulchre, A beautiful hymn greeted the 
entrance of the funeral procession; to 
this succeeded a discourse, in which the 
preacher dwelt upon the heavy account 
which is required at the hands of those 
on whom Nature has shed her richest 
gifts; and this was followed by one of 
Goethe’s pieces (written, we presume, 
in allusion to Schiller), which has been 
thus translated : 
Rest thee soft in heavenly slumbers, 
Near thy friend and Prince reclined ; 
For thy life was nobly spent 
In nurturing thine age’s mind, 
Till space and time have passed away, 
Thy name shall live in mortal breast; 
Then rest thee on thy tranquil couch— 
By earth adored, in Heaven thrice blest! 

The music to which was composed b 
his oldest surviving friend Zelter, dire 
tor of the orchestra at Berlin, and per- 
formed under the superintendence of the 
celebrated Hummel. The coffin was 
then delivered into the custody of the 
Lord Marshal; immediately after which 
the chapel was cleared, and the cere- 
monies terminated. The carpet on which 
the coffin was laid within the chapel, 
was an heir-loom in Goethe's family ; 
his parents stood upon it at the celebra- 
tion of their marriage; and, in the in- 
stance of the poet himself, it covered 
the floor on which the several ceremonies 
of his birth, marriages, and sepulture, 
were performed. 

The Theatre, which had been closed 
since his death, re-opened the same even- 
ing with the performance of his Tasso, 

A medal in memory of Goethe has 
been struck in Germany. The principal 
side represents him crowned with laurel, 
and bears this inscription :—-GoETHE 
NAT. D. XXXI. AUG, MDCCXXXXIX. The 
other side presents the apotheosis of the 
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poet: a swan bears him on its wings to 
the starry circle, to which the poet’s 
eyes and arms are directed. Below are 
these words: AD ASTRA REDIT D, XXII. 
MART. MDCCCXXXII. 





Muzio CLEMENTI. 

April \6. At his cottage in the vale 
of Evesham, Worcestershire, Muzio Cle- 
menti, the celebrated pianist. 

** Clementi,” says Dr. Crotch, in bis 
lectures lately published, ‘* may be con- 
sidered as the father of piano-forte 
music; for be long ago introduced all 
the beauty of Italian melody into pieces 
calculated, by their ornamental varieties, 
to elicit the powers of the instrument, 
and display the taste as well as the exe- 
cution of the performer.” He was born 
in the year 1752, in Rome, where his 
father was a chaser and embosser of 
silver vases and figures for the church 
service. He was related also to Buroni, 
afterwards principal composer at St. Pe- 
ter’s, from whom he received his earliest 
lessons in music. At six years of age he 
commenced solfa-ing; at seven he was 
placed under an organist of the name of 
Cordicelli, for instruction in thorough- 
bass, and proceeded with such rapidity, 
that at nine years old he passed his exa- 
mination, and was admitted to an orga- 
nist’s place in his native city. His 
next masters were Santarelli, who is con- 
sidered by the Italians the last great 
master of the vocal school, and Carpini, 
the deepest contrapuntist of his day in 
Rome. While studying under Carpini, 
and as yet little more than twelve years 
old, young Clementi wrote, without the 
knowledge of his master, a mass for 
four voices, which was so much admired 
by his friends, that at length Carpini 
desired to hear it: although not much 
addicted to bestowing praise, even Car- 
pini could not refuse bis tribute of ap- 
plause, adding, however, what was pro- 
bably very true, that if the youthful 
composer had consulted his master, ‘ it 
might have been much better.” 

About this time young Clementi’s 
proficiency on the harpsichord, which, 
notwithstanding his other studies, he 
had assiduously practised, attracted the 
notice of Mr. Peter Beckford, then on 
his travels in Italy. Mr. Beckford pre- 
vailed on the parents to consign their 
son’s future education to his care, and 
brought him to his seat in Dorsetshire, 
where the society and conversation of a 
family distinguished by literary habits 
and taste as much as by wealth and 
rank, must have contributed in no small 
degree to inspire that relish fur the 
whole circle of the beiles lettres which 
Jed Clementi, independent of the study 
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of his own art, to acquire an uncommon 
proficiency in both the living and dead 
languages, and an extensive acquaintance 
with literature and science in general. 
Clementi, young as he was, adhered 
strictly to a regular apportionment of 
his time, his sleep, his meals, his relaxa- 
tion, and his studies, bad each their 
fixed duration; and if by the demands of 
his patron on bis society, or his powers 
of contributing to the amusement of the 
family or guests, or by any other acci- 
dental circumstance, the order was 
broken, and that proportion of time 
which he had set apart for the study of 
his own profession curtailed, he drew 
upon the allotted hours of rest for the 
arrears, and would rise even in the 
cheerless cold of mid-winter to read, if 
he had light at command, or to practice 
on his harpsichord, if light as well as 
fire were unattainable. His success was 
equal to his zeal and assiduity : at eigh- 
teen he not only surpassed all bis con- 
temporaries in execution, taste, and ex- 
pression, but had already composed 
(though it was not published till three 
years after) his celebrated Opera 2,—a 
work, which, by the common assent of 
all musicians, is entitled to the credit of 
being the basis on which the whole fabric 
of modern piano-forte sonatas has been 
founded. 

The time arranged by his father for 
his stay with Mr. Beckford was no sooner 
compieted, than bis love of independence 
determined Clementi immediately to quit 
that gentleman’s house, and commence 
his career in the arena of the metropolis, 
where he was speedily engaged to pre- 
side at the harpsichord in the orchestra 
of the King’s Theatre; and his reputa- 
tion increased so rapidly, that he soon 
received as high remuneration for his 
lessons or performances as Bach or any 
of his most celebrated contemporaries. 
In 1780, at the suggestion of Pacchie- 
rotti, be determined to make a tour on 
the Continent, whither his compositions 
and the fame of his executive talents 
had long preceded him. In Paris, which 
was the first capital he visited, he re- 
mained till the summer of 1781, when 
he proceeded, by the way of Strasburg 
and Munich, to Vienna, enjoying every- 
where the patronage of sovereigns, the 
esteem and admiration of his brother 
musicians, and the enthusiastic ap- 
plauses of the public. Accustomed to 
the measured and somewhat cold plaudits 
of an English audience, the first burst of 
Parisian enthusiasm so astonished him, 
that he frequently afterwards jocosely 
remarked, he could hardly believe him- 
self the same Clementi in Paris as in 
Lundon. In Vienuahe became acquainted 
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with Haydn, Mozart, Salieri, and many 
other celebrated musicians then resident 
in that city; and played alternately with 
Mozart, before the Emperor Joseph II. 
and the Grand Duke (afterwards Em- 
peror) Paul of Russia and bis consort, 
On one occasion, when the imperial trio 
alone were present, Clementi and Mo- 
zart were desired tu play ; some question 
of etiquette arising as to who should 
make the first display of his powers, the 
emperor decided it by motioning Cle- 
menti to the instrument, saying at the 
same time, in allusion to his Roman 
birth, ‘ tocea all eglese di dar l’essem- 
pio.” Clementi having preluded for sume 
time, played a sonata, followed by Mo- 
zart, who, without any further exordium 
than striking the chord of the key, also 
performed asonata. The Grand Duchess 
then said, that one of her masters had 
written some pieces for her which were 
beyond her powers, but she should very 
much like to hear their effect; and, 
producing two, Clementi immediately 
played one, and Mozart the other, at 
sight. She next proposed a theme, on 
which, at her request, these two great 
masters extemporized alternately, to the 
astonishment, as well as delight, of their 
imperial audience. 

In the course of bis tour on the Con- 
tinent, Clementi had written in Paris 
his Operas 5 and 6, and in Vienna his 
Operas 7, 8,9, and 10. On his return 
to England be deemed it necessary to 
publish bis celebrated toccata, with a 
sonata Op. 11, a surreptitious and very 
erroneous copy having been printed with- 
out his knowledge in France. About 
the same time he published his Opera 
12, on the 4th sonata of which Dr. Crotch 
and Mr. S. Wesley afterwards gave pub- 
lic lectures. In 1782, J. B. Cramer, 
then about fourteen or fifteen years old, 
and who had previously received some 
lessons from Schroeter, and was study- 
ing counterpoint under Abel, became 
bis pupil, and attended him almost daily, 
until Clementi went again, for a short 
time, to Paris ; whence, however, he re- 
turned the following year, and from 
1784 to 1802 continued in London, pur- 
suing his professional career with in- 
creasing reputation as an instructor, 
composer, and performer. The number 
of excellent pupils formed by him during 
this period, proves his superior skill in 
the art of tuition; tbe invariable success 
which attended his public performances 
attest his pre-eminent talents asa player; 
and his compositions from Op. 15 to 40, 
as well as his excellent ‘ Introduction 
to the Art of Playing the Piano-forte,” 
are a lasting proof of his application and 
genius. 
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About the year 1800, upon the failure 
of the bouse of Longman and Broderip, 
by which Mr. Clementi lost considerably, 
he was induced, by the representations 
of some eminent mercantile men, to 
engage in the music publishing and 
piano-forte manufacturing business. A 
new firm was quickly formed, at the 
head of which was Mr.Clementi’s name; 
and from that period he declined tak'ng 
any more pupils, but dedicated the time 
which was not demanded by his profess 
sional studies or mercantile engagements, 
to improving the mechanism and con- 
struction of the instrument, of which he 
may be said to have first established the 
popularity. It was soon after his be- 
coming a partner in the house which 
bears his name, that he arranged Haydn’s 
oratorio The Creation for the piano- 
forte and to English words, 

Availing himself of the peace of 1802, 
Mr. Clementi proceeded in the autumn 
of that year for the third time to the 
Continent ; where he remained eight 
years. He set out accompanied by his 
favourite pupil, Field, whose early per- 
fection he had equal pride and satisfac- 
tion in exhibiting to the audiences of 
Paris and Vienna, and whom he after- 
wards took to Rome, where he intro- 
duced him to all bis friends, and laid the 
foundation of his fortune. He also at 
this period assisted the rising talents of 
Zeuner, Klengel, and Kalkbrenner. 

In Berlin, Clementi mariied his first 
wife, and soon after set out with bis 
bride on a tour to Rome and Naples; 
returning to Berlin only to lose bis part- 
ner in childbed of that son whose pro- 
mising talents and dispositions were the 
pride of his father’s declining years, and 
whose premature and melancholy fate, 
by the accidental discharge of his own 
pistol, must be eves yet fresh in the re- 
coliection of our readers. To dissipate 
the sorrow occasioned by the loss of a 
beloved wife, the widower had recourse 
to travel, and accompanied by another 
promising young pupil, Berger, he set 
off for Petersburgh, where he found his 
old friend and scholar, Field, in the en- 
joyment of all that reputation and talent 
could give him—in fact the musical idol 
of the Russian capital; after a short 
stay in Russia, be again plunged into the 
bustle and excitation of journeying, and 
proceeded to Vienna. 

The death of his brother now called 
Mr. Clementi to Rome, to arrange the 
family affairs; which done, he was 
anxious to return immediately to Eng- 
land. This however was more easily 
wished than accomplished. So com- 
pletely had the war interrupted all com- 
munication, that for some time he had 
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not even received remittances from Lon- 
don, and, as he told an intimate friend, 
had been obliged to live upon the snuff- 
boxes and rings which had been pre- 
sented to him in the course of his travels : 
and the attempt to proceed from any 
part of the Continent, witbin his reach, 
to England, was attended not only with 
difficulty, but danger. At length, after 
making short residences in Milan and 
other cities, he in the summer of 1810 
found an opportunity, which, though 
hazardous, he did not hesitate to em- 
brace, and once more landed in safety on 
the British shores. In the following 
year he married Miss Gisborne, a lady 
possessed of considerable talent and many 
accomplishments. 

During the whole period of his resi- 
dence on the Continent he bad published 
only a single sonata, Op. 41: it is not 
to be supposed, bowever, that even in 
the bustle of travelling, either his mind 
or his pen were unemployed; on the 
contrary, he composed several symphonies 
for a full orchestra, and prepared mate- 
rials for his ** Gradus ad Parnassum.” 
His first publication after his return was, 
an ‘“ Appendix” to his “ Introduction 
to the Art of playing on the Piano-forte.” 
Subsequently he adapted the twelve grand 
symphonies of Haydn, for piano-forte, 
flute, violin, and violoncello; the Seasons 
of Haydn, for voices and piano-forte ; 
Mozart’s overture to Don Giovanni, and 
various select pieces from the vocal 
works of the same great master, 

In the years 1820 and 1821 he pub- 
lished several original works fur the 
piano-forte; his sonata Op. 46 (dedicated 
to Kalkbrenner), his capriccios Op. 47, 
a fantasia Op. 49, a set of sonatas Op. 
50 (dedicated to Cherubini), and an ar- 
rangement of the six symphonies of Mo- 
zart, for the piano-forte, with accompa- 
niments. The latest of his original com- 
positions not only exhibit much of the 
vigour which marked his earlier produc- 
tions, but prove that he was not resting 
upon his oars while the tide of taste was 
floating by him. 

In the mean time he also gave the 
musical world two elementary buoks, of 
the highest value ; his ‘* Practical Har- 
mony,” which was published in four 
volumes, between 1811 and 1815; and 
his **‘ Gradus ad Parnassum,” in three 
volumes.” 

The return of Mr. Clementi to his 
adopted country, as may be naturally 
expected, was hailed with expectation 
as well as delight both by the profession 
and the musical public. Those who re- 
membered his past performances, luoked 
anxiously forward to a renewal of their 
pleasures; while the young hoped to 
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avail themselves of his instructions, or 
at least to have an opportunity of study- 
ing his manner, and forming or correct- 
ing their style by the contemplation of 
so great a master. All were alike doomed 
to disappointment : from the moment of 
his return to England, Clementi deter- 
mined neither to take pupils nor to play 
in public; and, we believe, the only two 
instances in which (out of the bosom of 
his own family, or the circle of his im- 
mediate friends), his fingers have been 
heard on the keys in a solo, were first 
at one of the Philharmonic Concerts, in 
a symphony of Haydn; and the second 
and last at the dinner, to which the 
profession invited their veteran associate 
in the year 1827. 

Of the Philharmonic Society, Mr. Cle- 
menti was one of the original founders, 
and he generally conducted a concert 
each season. To this Society he presented 
two of his manuscript symphonies, the 
first of which was performed the Ist of 
March, 1819; and a grand overture, 
performed the 22d of March, 1824. In 
the same year, he conducted also the 
performance of one of his own sympho- 
nies at the Concert Spirituel. 

Mr. Clementi was a most amiable social 
companion, very liberal and kind to his 
brother professors. His remains were con- 
signed to their long repose on the 28th of 
April, in the cloisters of Westminster Ab- 
bey, in the neighbourhood of Bartleman, 
Shield, Williams, and others, who have 
earned an honourable place in the musi- 
cal history of their country. It was ex- 
pected that the united force of the me- 
tropolitan chuirs, assisted by many vo- 
luuteers, would give to the musical so- 
lemnities an unusual power and gran- 
deur, and this was in a measure realized, 
though the public demonstration of 
sympathy and respect on the part of the 
musical world fell far short of what had 
been anticipated. Among the followers 
of the corpse were—J. B. Cramer, Mos- 
cheles, Novello, Field, Horsley, Kramer, 
Sir G. Smart, &c. The musical service 
(with the exception of a composition 
by Mr. Horsley, to the words “I heard a 
voice from Heaven,”) was the same as 
usual, Never was the mingled pathos 
and sublimity of the cathedral solemni- 
ties more intensely felt—not even when 
the glare of midnight torches, the tolling 
of minute bells, and the measured thun- 
der of artillery have lent their aid, at 
the obsequies of Kings. The cheerful 
noon-sun shone through the cathedral 
windows when the procession began to 
move to that memorable verse, ** Man 
that is born of woman ;”’ it was the illu- 
mination most befitting so clear and na- 
tural a spirit as Clementi. 
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Craven Orp, Esg. F.R.S. F.S.A. 


Jan... At Woolwich Common, aged 
76, Craven Ord, Esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
of Greenstead Hall, Essex, and of the 
King’s Remembrancer’s Office in the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. Ord was the younger son of Harry 
Ord, esq. also of the King’s Remem- 
brancer’s Office, by Anne, daughter of 
Francis Hutchinson, of Barnard’s Cas- 
tle, Durbam, and Fornham, Suffolk. 
His elder brother was the Rev. John 
Ord, D.D. of Fornham; who was fa- 
ther of the Rev. John Ord and the 
Rev. Henry Craven Ord, successively 
Rectors of Wheathampstead in Hert- 
fordsbire. His uncle, Robert Ord, esq. 
was Chief Baron in Scotland; and was 
father of John Ord, esq. F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. Master in Chancery, and Chair- 
man of Ways and Means in the House 
of Commons, a memoir of whom will be 
found in our vol, LXxxiv. ii. 405. The 
Ords of Fenham in Northumberland 
were more distant cousins. (See the 
pedigree of the family in Nichols’s His- 
tory of Leicestershire, vol. I. p. 615.) 

Mr. Ord was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Jan. 26, 17753 
and we believe that Mr. Bray and Dr. 
Latham are the only surviving Fellows 
who were his seniors. He was for many 
years an active and useful member, and 
the intimate friend and associate of 
those who were the most eminent of 
that day. He made tours with Sir John 
Cullum and Mr. Gough, in search of to- 
pographical information and antiquarian 
discovery: some particulars of which are 
preserved in Mr. Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes. One of the principal objects 
of his pursuit was a collection of im- 
pressions from sepulcbral brasses, which 
we find thus mentioned in the year 
1780, in a letter of Mr. Gough to his 
friend the Rev. Michael Tyson; “I have 
had a treat this morning at Mr. Ord’s, 
who in a book of blue paper and deal 
boards above six feet long, has classed a 
series of Brasses, most nicely taken off, 
from 1300 and odd to Henry VIII.” 
(Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. VIII. p. 666.) Mr. Gough, 
in the preface to bis ‘* Sepulchral Mo- 
numents,’’ acknowledges that ‘ to the 
exertions of Craven Ord, esq. are owing 
the impressions. of some of the finest 
brasses, as well as many valuable de- 
scriptive hints.” The curious and gi- 
gantie portfolios containing these im- 
pressions, were sold with Mr. Ord’s li- 
brary, about two years ago, for 43/.; 
and are now, we understand, in the rich 
collection of Francis ‘Douce, esq. F.S.A. 

For some years, Mr. Ord was a Vice- 
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President of the Society of Antiquaries. 
He communicated to that body several 
valuable papers: in 1790, an Inventory 
of Crown Jewels, made in 3 Edw. IIL. 
(printed in the Archwologia, vol. X. pp. 
241—60); in 1792 an illuminated Let- 
ter of Filiation [or Fraternity, as it 
should rather have been called] among 
the Grey Friars, (printed with a plate, 
ibid. vol. XI. pp. 85—7); in 1794, a 
description of a carving of the Wise 
Men’s Offering in Long Melford Church, 
Suffolk, (printed, with a plate, in vol. 
XII. p. 93—5: see the subject further 
illustrated by R. Almack, esq. F.S.A. 
in our vol. C. ii. p. 204); and Sir Ed- 
ward Waldegrave’s accompt for the 
Funeral of King Edward the Sixth, 
(ibid. pp. 334—96) ; the dedication in- 
scription of Great Bookham Church, 
(engraved in vol. XIII. p. 395) ; in 1796 
the warrant of Fulke Apowell, Lancaster 
herald, to perform a visitation of Wales, 
in 4 Edw. VI. (ibid. p. 396); in 1802 a 
description of the paintings of the family 
of Eldred, the navigator (printed, with 
three plates, vol. XV. pp. 402—4); in 
1803, a drawing of an ancient comb, 
found in the ruins of Ickleton nunnery, 
Cambridgeshire (engraved ibid. p. 405) ; 
and an account of the entertainment of 
King Henry the Sixth at the abbey of 
St. Edmund’s Bury, in 1433 (printed 
ibid. pp. 65—71) ; and in 1806 copies of 
five curious Writs of Privy-seal, one in 
the time of Queen Mary, and the others 
of Queen Elizabeth (vol. XVI. 91—94). 

Mr. Ord’s literary assistance is ac- 
knowledged by the authors of the His- 
tories of Leicestershire and Surrey. 

His library was dispersed by Mr. Evans 
in the year 1829. At the same time were 
sold some very valuable historical Ma- 
nuscripts, the most important of which 
were described in our vol. xcIx. ii. 65. 
A second sale of bis MSS. took place in 
January 1830, and was noticed in our 
vol. C, i. 254. The produce of these 
sales amounted to a very considerable 
sum. Many of the MSS. bad previously 
belonged to Martin, the Thetford anti- 
quary, and had been acquired by Mr. 
Ord for only a few shillings. A third 
sale of the remainder of his library took 
place at the same room on the 9th—12th 
of the present month of May. 

Mr. Ord married in June 1784 Mary- 
Smith, daughter of John Redman, esq. 
of Greenstead Hall in Essex ; by whom 
he had five sons: 1. the Rev. Craven 
Ord, M.A. Prebendary of Lincoln, and 
Vicar of Gretton cum Duddington in 
Nortbamptonsbire ; who married in 
1814 Miss Margaret Blagrave, niece to 
Dame Peggy, the wife of the Rev. Sir 
Join Cullum, Bart.; 2. Major Robert 
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Hutchinson Ord, K.H. of the Royal Ar- 
tillery; he married in 1817 Miss Eli- 
zabeth Blagrave, sister tothe preceding ; 
3. Capt. William Redman Ord, of the 
Royal Engineers ; he married in 1819 
Eliza-Dore, second daughter of Dr. La- 
tham of Bexley; 4. John Ord, M.D. of 
Hertford, who died about two years 
ago; 5. Capt. Harry Gough Ord, of the 
Royal Artillery; he married in 1818, 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Dr. La- 
tham, of Bexley; also one daughter, 
Harriot-Mary, married in 1815 to the 
Rev. George Hughes. 





Wittiam Moore, M.D. 

Lately. At Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, 
aged 66, William Moore, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians in 
London, and formerly principal Physi- 
cian to the army depot in that island. 

He was the eldest son of the late Wm. 
Moore, Esq. of Missenden, Bucks, forty 
years since partner in a bouse of great 
eminence in the drug line in Bishops- 
gate-street. He was educated at Camp- 
den school, near Broadway, Worcester- 
shire, where he acquitted himself with 
great credit; and, from being very for- 
ward, was sent too early in life to Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, in which he 
passed the usual number of years, and 
tvok in succession the degrees of M.A, 
1787, M.B. 1788, M.D. 1791. 

His medical education was subse- 
quently completed at Guy’s Hospital, 
and at Edinburgh. 

Early in the war of the French Revo- 
lution, he was appointed Physician to 
the army, and accompanied his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of York to 
Flanders, where he continued till the 
army returned to England. 

He was afterwards sent with some 
troops to Ireland, and after continuing 
there some time, returned with an inten- 
tion of settling in England, when he 
married a very amiable young lady, who 
survives him, the sister of Mr. Upton, 
an apothecary of considerable eminence 
in the city of London. 

Upon the renewal of war in 1803, Dr. 
Moore was appointed Principal Medical 
Officer (a new appointment) to the 
army depot in the Isle of Wight. In 
this situation be continued until the 
peace, when general reductions took 
place in the military department, and 
the medical staff in the island was very 
considerably diminished. Having, how- 
ever, been an inbabitant of the Isle of 
Wight for so great a number of years, 
he gave up the idea of returning to 
London to establish bimself, and conti- 
nued to exercise his profession amongst 
his friends upon that spot till about four 


years since, when he was seized with a 
paralytic affection which deprived him 
of the use of one side, though it fortu- 
nately did not affect his head. Thus, 
though incapacitated from following his 
professional pursuits, he was able to en- 
joy the society of his friends, who were 
all of them uniformly kind and attentive 
to him, so that he seldom passed a day 
in which he was not enabled to converse 
with them in addition to bis family, on 
the general topics of the passing hour, 
in which the natural activity of bis mind 
made him take an ardent interest. He 
was much respected by bis friends; a 
high Tory in principle, a kind-hearted 
benevolent man, a good Christian, and 
nobody’s enemy but his own. 

He has left a widow and three sons, 
two of whom are in the Church, and 
have been brought up in the same Col- 
lege as himself; and a third in the pro- 
fession of the law. 





Sir RicHarD BIrRNIE. 

April 29. In Bow-street, aged 72, 
Sir Richard Birnie, knight, Chief Magis- 
trate of the Public Office, after a severe 
illness of more than six months, arising 
from a pulmonary affection. 

He was a native of Banff, in Scotland, 
and was born of comparatively humble 
but respectable parents. He was bred 
to the trade of a saddier, and, after serv- 
ing his apprenticeship, came to London, 
and obtained a situation as journeyman 
at the house of Macintosh and Co. who 
were then saddle and harness makers to 
the Royal Family, in the Haymarket. 
He soon recommended himself to the 
favourable notice of his employers by his 
application and industry. His subse- 
queut advancement in life, however, 
may be attributed in some degree to ac- 
cident. The foreman, as well as the 
senior partner in the firm, being absent 
from illness at the same time, and a 
command being received from his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales for some 
one to attend him to take orders toa 
considerable extent on some remarkable 
oceasion, young Birnie was directed to 
attend his Royal Highness. The or- 
ders of the Prince were executed so com- 
pletely to his satisfaction, that be often 
afterwards, on similar occasions, desired 
that the “‘ young Scotchman” might be 
sent to him. At that period, Sir Richard 
was the occupant of a furnished apart- 
ment in Whitcomb-street, Haymarket. 
By the exercise of the diligence, perse- 
verance, and honesty, for which so many 
of his countrymen have been remarka- 
ble, he at length became foreman of the 
establishment of the Messrs. Macintosh, 
and eventually a partner in the firm. 
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During the progress of these events 
he became acquainted with the present 
Lady Birnie, the daugbter of an opulent 
baker in Oxendon-street, and married 
her, receiving in her right a considerable 
sum in cash, and a cottage and some va- 
luable land at Acton, Middlesex. He 
then became a housekeeper in Saint 
Martin’s parish, and svon distinguished 
himself by his activity in parochial af- 
fairs. He served successively, as he has 
often been heard to state with exulta- 
tion, every parochial office except those 
of watchman and beadle. During the 
troublesome times of the latter part of 
the Pitt Administration be was a warm 
loyalist, and gave a proof of his devution 
to the ** good cause,”’ by enrolling him- 
self as a private in the Royal Westmin- 
ster Volunteers, in which corps, howe- 
ver, he svon obtained the rank of Cap- 
tain. 

After serving the offices of constable, 
overseer, auditor, &c. in the parish, he 
became, in the year 1805, churchwar- 
den; and in conjunction with Mr. Elam, 
asilversmith in the Strand, his co-church- 
warden, and Dr. Anthony Hamilton, the 
then Vicar of St. Martin’s parish, found- 
ed the establishment, on a liberal scale, 
of a number of alms-houses, together 
with a chapel, called Saint Martin’s 
Chapel, for decayed parishioners, in 
Pratt-street, Camden-town, an extensive 
burying-ground being attached thereto. 
St. Martin’s parish being governed by a 
local Act of Parliament, two resident 
Magistrates are necessary, and Mr. Bir- 
nie was, at the special request of the 
late Duke of Nortbumberland, placed in 
the Commission of the Peace. 

From this time, exercising the tact so 
characteristic of the natives of his coun- 
try, he betook himself to frequent atten- 
dances at Bow-street office, and the study 
of penal statutes and magisterial practice 
in general. He was in the habit of sit- 
ting in the absence of Sir Richard Ford, 
Mr. Graham, and other stipendiary ma- 
gistrates of the day, and was considered 
an excellent assistant. He was at length 
appointed Police Magistrate at Union- 
hall, and, after some few years’ service 
there, was removed to Bow-street office, 
to a seat on the Bench of which he had 
long most earnestly aspired. In February 
1820, he headed the peace-officers and 
military in the apprehension of the cele- 
brated Cato-street gang of conspirators. 
Sir Nathaniel Conant, the Chief Magis- 
trate, died shortly after, and Mr. Birnie 
was greatly chagrined at the appoint- 
ment of Sir Robert Baker, of Marlbo- 
rough-street, to the vacant office, saying 
to a brother magistrate publicly on the 
bench, the tears starting from bis eyes, 


“This is the reward a man gets for 
risking his life in the service of his 
country!’’ He soon afterwards, howe- 
ver, attained what might be fairly said 
to be the summit of his ambition. In 
August, 1821, at the funeral of Queen 
Caroline, Sir Robert Baker having de- 
clined reading the Riot Act, which Mr. 
Birnie deemed necessary, in consequence 
of the disposition which the mob evinced 
to riot, Mr. Birnie took the responsibility 
on himself, and read it. Sir Robert re- 
tired from the chair immediately after- 
wards, having given great offence to the 
ministry by his want of decision; and 
Mr. Birnie was appointed to the office of 
Chief Magistrate, and had the honour of 
knighthood conferred upon him on the 
17th of September following. Sir Richard 
was an especial favourite with his late 
Majesty. He was ever ready to assist 
the needy, especially where he disco- 
vered a disposition to industry. As a 
magistrate, his loss will be severely felt. 
In all matters of importance connected 
with the peace and welfare of the metro- 
polis, it has for years been the custom 
of those who fill the highest offices in 
the state to consult him. He was always 
remarkable fur his close application to 
business, and every individual connected 
with the Bow-street establishment ap- 
pears to feel that be has lost his best 
friend aud protector. 

Sir Richard bas left a son and two 
daughters. His funeral took place at 
St. Martin’s church, on the 6th of 
May. It was attended by bis two sons, 
his nephew Lieut. Stewart, R.N., Mr. 
Const, Chairman of the Middlesex Ses- 
sions, and three other county magis- 
trates; Mr. Halls the magistrate of 
Bow-street, Mr. Day the inspector of the 
old Police, and nearly all the clerks aud 
officers of the establishment. 


Masor T. W. Haswe tt. 

May 10. Aged 68, Major Thomas 
Wilkinson Haswell, successively of the 
28th and 3d regiments of foot. 

He was the last male survivor of a 
very ancient family, many of whom have 
distinguished themselves in the land or 
sea service of their country, from the 
period of Crecy (in which battle an an- 
cestor, Robert de Haswell, fought), down 
to the termination of the last century. 
Among these may be mentioned the fa- 
ther of the officer now deceased. He 
served as Midshipman on bvard the 
Marlborough (in 1743), when Captain 
Cornwall gloriously fell, and after a long 
and active career under Rodney, died in 
1800 a Rear-Admiral. 

Major Haswell was uncle of the late 
Granville Hastings Wheler, Esq. of Ot- 
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terden, Kent, and first cousin of Colonel 
John Montresor, Royal Engineers. His 
only son, Summers-Odell, was lost from 
the yard-arm of the Commodore Hayes, 
at the mouth of the river Hooghley, in 
September 1825. A surviving daughter, 
Caroline-Frances, is the wife of Christo- 
pher Davison, Esq. of Mile End,to whom 
she was married in 1827. 

It is worthy of mention that the cele- 
brated Collingwood was Rear-Admiral 
(then Commander) Haswell’s Lieutenant, 
when in the year 1776 the latter sailed 
out to Jamaica, in command of the 
Hornet sloop of war, and it was on arri- 
val there that they mutually formed a 
friendship witb the future hero of the 
Nile and Trafalgar. 





Mrs. O’Brien. 

Nov. 21. In Cadogan-street, aged 61, 
after a long illness, Margaret, widow of 
John O’Brien, Esq. formerly of Lime- 
rick, and last surviving niece of that 
eminent and most respectable character 
the late Daniel Macnamara, esq. of 
Streatham, and previously of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

This lady moved in the highest society 
in this country; having often met at 
her uncle’s hospitable table his late Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth, the late Duke 
of Bedford, Lords Thurlow, Rosslyn, 
Redesdale, &c. &c. After her uncle’s 
death, from whom a considerable sum 
came to her share, she lived in a style of 
elegance in Upper Berkeley-street, hav- 
ing reckoned on receiving a much larger 
property from the effects of her husband 
than they produced. Thus disappointed, 
she in her latter years experienced a 
melancholy reverse ; her chief support 
being a pension granted to her by the 
late King, nominally of 200/. a year, but 
diminished by the usual deductions to 
about 160/. per annum; and, this having 
on that monarch’s demise been withheld, 
Mrs. O’Brien was reduced to the extre- 
mity of distress. 

Few persons have met with more in- 
gratitude than this unfortunate gentle- 
woman, who in the days of her prospe- 
rity bad been to her relations most kind 
and bountiful. It was left for an old and 
feeling maid servant, who had not re- 
ceived a shilling of her wages for many 
years, to go about and beg a subscrip- 
tion, to give her poor mistress an inter- 
ment in a small degree suitable to ber 
condition. The deceased was buried at 
the New Church, Chelsea. 

Although Mrs. O’Brien was left a 
widow at the early age of twenty-two, 
and was a woman of exquisite beauty 
and fascinating manners, yet from a 
regard to her busband’s memory she de- 


clined many matrimonial offers which 
were highly flattering and advantageous. 
The family of Macnamara is one of the 
oldest and most respectable in the county 
of Clare. Mr. Macnamara was long a 
conveyancer and chamber counsel, and 
the professional adviser of many of the 
first personages in the Empire. 

The death of Mrs. O’Brien’s sister, the 
widow of Major-Gen. Bourchier, of Ard- 
cloney, co. Clare, occurred three weeks 
before her own, and is recorded in our 
number for November, p. 476. 





Rev. EDMUND POULTER. 

Jan.9. At Winchester, aged 78, the 
Rev. Edmund Poulter, M.A. Prebendary 
of that Cathedral, Rector of Meonstoke, 
Vicar of Alton, and for many years a 
Magistrate for Hampsbire. 

This gentleman’s name was Sayer 
when he graduated B.A. at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1777; before tak- 
ing his Master’s degree in 1780 he had 
assumed the name of Poulter. On the 
21st of April in the latter year, being 
then resident in the Temple, he mar- 
ried Miss Bannister, daughter of John 
Bannister, esq.of Harley-street, and sis- 
ter to the wife of the Hon. and Rt. Rev. 
Brownlow North, Bishop of Winchester. 
Mr. Poulter shortly after entered holy 
orders, and was collated by his brother- 
in-law before 1788, to the rectory of 
Crawley in Hampshire. In 1791 he ob- 
tained from the same patron the rectory 
of Meonstoke and a prebendal stall at 
Winchester; in 1815 be was presented 
by the Dean and Chapter of Winton to 
the vicarage of Barton Stacey ; which 
he exchanged in the following year for 
that of Alton, which is in the same pa- 
tronage. 

Mr. Poulter was a politician of high 
Tory principles, and on the several oc- 
casions of Fasts and Thanksgivings dur- 
ing the war, he preached and published 
several energetic discourses in support 
of the Monarchy and the Church. He 
also distinguished himself at several 
county meetings against the democratic 
party, by which he incurred much abuse. 

The titles of his publications were as 
follow: Supplement to the Pharsalia of 
Lucan, translated from the Latin of 
Thomas May, 1786, 4to. A Sermon 
preached at the primary visitation of 
the Bishop of Winchester, 1788, 4to. 
Sermon on the present Crisis, preached 
at the Cathedral of Winchester, Dec. 9, 
1792. A plain defence of the present 
War, a sermon at Winchester Cathedral, 
on the fast-day, Feb. 28, 1794. A 
Thanksgiving Sermon, from the same 
pulpit, Dec. 19, 1797. Two Sermons 
on the Proclamation, Dec. 3, 1800, and 
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fast-day, Feb. 13, 1801. Sermon at 
Gosport for the Charity Schools, 1802. 
Proposals for a new arrangement of the 
Revenues and Residence of the Clergy, 
1802, 8vo (see the Monthly Review, 
New Ser, vol. XL. p, 93). Fast Sermon 
preached at Bath Abbey, 1805. (See 
our vol. LXXv. pp. 345-9.) Sermons on 
the Thanksgiving and Fast-days, 1806. 

Mr. Poulter fell from his seat in a fit 
during one of the trials under the Spe- 
cial Commission at Winchester, on Dec. 
1830, and had long been in a declining 
state from one or two previous attacks 
of a similar nature. 

By his lady before mentioned he had 
a numerous family, of whom Edmund, 
the eldest sou, was an officer in the Ist 
fuot guards, and died Oct. 4, 1809 (see 
our vol, LXxtx. ii. 989, 1072); the se- 
cond, the Rev. Brownlow Poulter, was 
Rector of Boriton, Hants, and died in 
1829 (see a brief notice of him in our 
vol. xcix. i. 474) 3 a third, John Sayer 
Poulter, Esq. B.C.L. is a Fellow of New 
College, Oxtord, and a Chamber Counsel 
in the Temple; Sophia, was married 
in 1810 to the Rev. John Haygarth, Rec- 
tor of Upham, Hants, son of the late 
Jobn Haygarth, M.D. F.R.S. (a memoir 
and portrait of whom were published in 
our vol. Xcvil. ii. 505); Elizabeth, the 
third daughter, was married in 1807 
to the Rev. James Ogle, Rector of Bi- 
shop’s Waltham, Hants, only brother of 
Rear-Acdmiral Sir Charles Ogle, Bart. 
and bas a numerous family ; Maria, the 
_ youngest daughter, Sept. 19, 1813. 


—_@o— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


The Rev. Thomas Archer, Rector of Foul- 
ness, Essex, tv which he was presented in 
1815 by the Earl of Winchelsea, and Curate 
of Prittlewell. 

The Rev. Anthony Askew, of Woolston- 
house, Devonshire. 

In consequence of a fall from his horse, 
the Rev. John Foley, of Vorlan, Rector of 
Llanglodwen, and Vicar of Maenclochog, 
Pembrokeshire. He was of Wadham coll. 
Oxf. M. A. 1801, was presented to Maen- 
clochog in 1790 by W. W. Bowen, esq, and 
to Llanglodwen in 1793 by Lord Chancellor 
Loughborough, 

The Rev. James David Glover, Rector of 
Haceby and Sapperton, Lincolnshire. He 
was of Magd. coll. Camb. B.A. 1793, M.A. 
1796 ; was presented to Sapperton in 1816 
by Sir W. E. Welby, Bart. and to Haceby 
recently by the same family. Mr. Glover’s 
** theological, classical, historical, and mis- 
cellaneous library,” has been dispersed by 
Messrs. Sotheby, on the 23d of May, and 
two following days. 

Gent. Mac. May, 1832. 
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The Rev. Sampson Harris, Vicar of St. 
Creed, Cornwall. 

The Rev. William Hughes, Rector of Bra- 
denham and Pitchcot, Bucks; to the latter 
of which churches he was instituted in 1787, 
and to the former in 1798. He was of 
Magd. hall. Oxf. M.A. 1786. 

The Rev. William Nicholson, Rector of 
Bramshot, Hants. He was formerly Fellow 
of Queen’s college, Oxford; where he at- 
tained the degree of M.A. in 1809; and 
was presented to Bramshot by that Society 
in 1828, 

Aged 81, the Rev. Thomas Price, Vicar 
of Merriott, and Rector of Fifehead and 
Swell. He was of Jesus coll. Oxf. MA. 
1775, and was presented to all his churches 
by the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, to the 
first iu 1775, and to the two latter in 1782. 

The Rev. John Toler, for many years Rec- 
tor of the united parishes of Kentstown, 
Danestown, and Ballymagarvey, co. Meath, 
in the patronage of Lord Dunsany and the 
Bishop of Meath. 

At Stuston, Suffolk, aged 81, the Rev. 
William Walker, M.A, Rector of that parish, 
and a Prebendary of Lichfield. He was 
presented to Stuston in 1792 by Sir Edw. 
Kerrison, Bart. ; and collated to the prebend 
of Sandiacre in 1797, by Dr. Cornwallis, 
then Bp. of Lichfield. 

At Bollam. House, near Retford, Notts, 
the Rev. Thomas Willy. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1788, as 18th 
Wrangler, M.A. 1791. 

Jan. 7. At Ovtacamund, on the Neil- 
gherries, East Indies, aged 34, the Rev. 
William Sawyer, Chaplain on the Hon, E. I. 
Company’s Madras Establishment. Prior to 
his appointment to this chaplaincy, he was 
engaged as a Church missionary at Madras, 
and continuing to feel a great interest in 
that cause, he was, at the time of his de- 
cease, making a tour among the missionary 
stations on the coast of Malabar, where he 
was taken ill, and died in a few days, to the 
deep-felt loss of his wife and friends. Mr. 
S. was nephew to the Rev. J. Graham, of 
York. 

Fel. 17. At the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Rev. B. C. Goodison, M. A. Chaplain to his 
Majesty’s Forces. 

April 14, At Bury, aged 60, the Rev. 
Thomas Godfrey, Vicar of Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire, to which church he was pre- 
sented in 1820 by Peter Gudfrey, esq. He 
died suddenly of gout in the stomach, leaving 
a widow and eight children. 

April 15. At Newport, near Barnstaple, 
aged 77, the Rev. Daniel Ross, late of Lymps- 
field, Surrey. 

April 21. The Rev. James Dean, Vicar of 
Cottingham, Yorkshire. He was of Braze- 
nose coll. Oxf. M.A. 1810; and was collated 
to Cottingham in 1808 by Dr. Majendie, 
then Bishop of Chester. 
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April 22. At Hoxne, Suffolk, aged 65, 
the Rev. George Clarke Doughty, Rector of 
Martlesham, and Vicar of Hoxne with Den- 
ham. He was of Caius coll. Camb. B.A. as 
9th Junior Optime 1790, M.A. 1794; was 
instituted to Hoxne in 1794, and to Mar- 
tlesham in 1798. 

At Crickhowel, aged 74, the Rev. Henry 
Thomas Payne, M.A. Archdeacon of Car- 
marthen, Canon Residentiary of St. David’s, 
Rector of Lanbedr, Vicar of Ystradvellty, 
Patricio, and Devunnuck. He was of Balliot 
coll. Oxford, M.A. 1784; was collated to 
Ystradvellty in 1789 by Dr. Beadon, Bp. of 
Gloucester, was presented to Lambedr and 
Patricio in 1793 by the Duke of Beaufort ; 
was collated to Devunnuck in 1799 by Bp. 
Beadon; to his Canonry at St. Davids by 
Bp. Burgess in 1810; and to the Archdea- 
conry of Carmarthen in 1827. He was also 
for some time Chaplain to the Countess 
dowager of Northampton, and Rural Dean 
of the third part of Brecon. He published 
*¢ The Study of the Scripture the best pre 
servative against Enfidelity, 1791, 4to.” 

April 23. At North Otterington, York- 
shire, aged 66, the Rev. Thomas Hartland 
Fowle, Vicar of that parish and Thornton le 
Street. He was of Christ church, Oxford, 
M.A. 1790, and was for some time Chaplain 
to that college, by which he was presented 
to the united parishes of Thornton and 
North Otterington in 1791. 

April 25. At Carlton, Cambridgeshire, 
the Rev. William Boldero, Rector of that 
parish, and of Woodford, Essex. He was 
of Trin. hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1791, M.A. 
1794; was presented to Woodford in 4792 
by Earl Tylney, and to Carlton in 1805, by 
Lord Dacre. He had been dining with his 
friend, the Rev. G. F. Holcomb, at Brink- 
ley, and returned home about twelve o'clock 
in excellent spirits. Upon alighting from 
his gig, he took a walk into the garden, as 
was his constant habit upon returning from 
a party, and the night being dark, it is sup- 
posed he missed the path, and fell into the 
pond or moat at the bottom of the lawn, 
where he was found by his servant, about 
twenty minutes afterwards, drowned. The 
Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of ** Ac- 
cidental Death.” 

April 28. At Ellesborough, Bucks, aged 
38, the Rev. Chaloner Sianiey Leathes, Rec- 
tor of that parish, to which he was present- 
ed in 1825 by R. G. Russell, esq. 

May 4. At Tathwell Hall, Lincolnshire, 
aged 31, the Rev. Charles Sutton Chaplin, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. Chaplin, Rector 
of West Halton, and of Raithby cum Hal- 
lington, Lincolnshire. He was of Clare 
hall, Camb. B.A, 1823, M.A. 182.. 

At his lodgings in Regent-street, aged 
38, the Rev. Joseph Studholme, Vicar of 
Great Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, and Fel- 
Jow of Jesus college, where he graduated B.A. 
4818, as 4th Senior Optime, M.A, 1821. 


May 17. At the Rectory of Fersfield, 
near Diss, Norfolk, aged 78, the Rev. Sa- 
muel Carter, Curate of that parish. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B. A. 1774, 
M.A. 1778. He resided, during a consi- 
derable portion of his life, in the retired 
village of Fersfield; and, having been most 
competently learned, undertook, until within 
a very few years past, the education of young 
gentlemen, limited to two or three in suc- 
cession, The satisfaction which he inva- 
riably rendered to the parents, the high re- 
spect and attachment which his kinduess en- 
gendered in the hearts of his pupils, are 
well known. His piety and integrity, his 
conscientious discharge of clerical duties, 
endeared him to his parishioners ; his lite- 
rary attainments and polite manners, savour- 
ing of ‘* the old school,” rendered his so- 
ciety highly acceptable to the neighbouring 


families. 
—_@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Vicinity. 

Feb. 26. Major Joseph Maclean, h. p. 
3d W.I. regt. He was appvinted Lieute- 
nant 23d foot 1794, 7th West India regt. 
1799, 4th ditto 1802, Capt. 3d ditto 1804, 
Major 1814, and reduced ou half pay 1818. 

March 2}. Capt. Henry John Hatton, 
R.N. a Gentleman Usher of his Majesty’s 
Privy-chamber. 

April 8. Benjamin Bagwell, esq. late 
Lieut.-Col. of the Tipperary Militia, and 
brother to the late Right Hon. William 
Bagwell, of Marlfield, co. Tipperary. 

April17. Aged 19, Sophia, dau. of J. 
W. Freshfield, esq. M.P. for Penryn. 

April 18. At the house of her son-in- 
law C. Cobbe, esq. Frances, widow of J. 
Sparke, esq. Deputy Accountant-general of 
the Bank of England. 

April 21. Aged 93, at Brompton, Jo- 
seph Jacob, esq. 

Of cholera morbus, aged 60, Lady Anne- 
Barbara-Frances Wyndham, motber of Lord 
Durham, and sister to the Earl of Jersey, 
the Duchess of Argyle and Lady Ponsonby. 
She was the 2d dau. of George 4th Earl 
of Jersey, by Frances, dau. and heir of the 
Rt. Rev. Philip Twysden, Bp. of Raphoe ; 
was married first June 19, 1791, to William 
Henry Lambton, esq. who died Nov. 30, 
1797, leaving issue by her the present Lord 
Durham, three other sons, and a dau. now 
the wife of Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. F. Caven- 
dish, son of the Earl of Burlington ; secondly 
Feb. 4, 1801, to the Hon. Charles-William 
Wyndham, brother to the Earl of Egremont : 
he died without issue July 8, 1828. 

April 22. Aged 19, Mary, fourth and 
youngest surviving dau. of Henry Winches- 
ter, esq. Alderman of London. 

April 23. At Melcombe-pl. aged 12, 
Howard-Chamier, third son of Robert Ed- 


wards Broughton, esq, 
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April 24. At Kennington-cross, aged 
76, the widow of R, Ballard, esq. of South- 
ampton. 

At South Lambeth, aged 72, Mrs. Ann 
Margaret Felton. 

At Blackheath, aged 18, Elizabeth, 3rd 
dau. of Mr, F, Heisch, America-sq. 

April 25. In George-st. Portman-sq. 
Ann, eldest dau. of late Rev. J. French, of 
Stratford-le- Bow. 

In Lower Brook-st. aged one year, De- 
bonnaire, youngest dau. of P, Heskett Fleet- 
wood, esq. of Rossall-hall, Lancashire. 

Aged 78, at Highgate, J. Cook, esq. of 
the Navy Office. 

April 26. In Upper York-st. Bryan- 
stone-sq. aged 24, John Smith. esq. B.A. 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

At Hampstead, aged 6, Sidney-Rowland, 
3d son of Tho. Roper, esq. 

April 27. In Millman-st. aged 71, Har- 
riett, widow of the Rev. Robert Lewis, Rec- 
tor of Chingford, Essex, who died Dec. 28, 
1827 (see our vol. xcvill. i. 91); and pre- 
viously of John Paul Berthon, esq. 

In New North-st. Red Lion-sq. aged 78, 
J. Dickinson, esq. 

April 30. At Brompton, aged 73, John 
Groome, esq. 

By throwing himself from the parapet of 
Waterloo Bridge, aged 60, John Pond, esq. 
formerly of E. I. Co.’s service. His de- 
rangement of mind was attributed to a fa- 
vourite nephew’s departure for India. 

Lately. In Grafton-st. Rosina, wife of 
Robert Parnther, esq. a lady well-known in 
the Leau monde. She died from an opera- 
tion performed on her about a fortnight be- 
fore, for an extraordinary swelling, or rather 
bony substance, which had for nearly two 
years been gradually increasing at the lower 
part of the skull, near the neck. The ope- 
ration lasted half an hour, during which the 
surgeons were sawing through this ossifica- 
tion. 

Aged 11, Mary, dau. of Wm. Wynne, 
esq. of Camberwell, granddau. of the Rev. 
R. Wright, of Itchen Abbas, near Win- 
chester. 

Aged 52, Daniel Jenner, esq. late of 
Cricklade. 

Aged 40, Barton Wilkinson, esq. surgeon, 
son of the late James Wilkimson, esq. of 
Shalfleet Parsonage, I. W. 

In Upper Brook-st. Marianne, eldest dau. 
of M. Bruce, esq. and Lady Parker. 

In Connaught-pl. aged 7, Wm. Harcourt, 
4th son of Sir Robt. Wigram, Bart. 

May 1. At Bayswater, the wife of Sir 
Robert Graham, late a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 

May 2. Louisa, wife of Tho. Lane, esq. 
of Upper Bedford-pl. 

May 3. In Regent-st. aged 17, John 
Gladstone, eldest son of J. P. Larkins, esq. 
late of Bengal civil service. 

Aged 20, Matilda-Jessey, 5th dau. of 
Chas. Battye, esq. of Kensington Gore. 
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In Russell-sq. aged 57, Philip Weston 
Wood, esq., brother of Mr. Ald. Wood. 

J. Wyatt, esq. of Southampton-place. 

May 4. Aged 29, Sarah, wife of P. 
Morrison, of Spencer-st. Northampton-sq. 

May 6. Aged 25, Emily, wife of Wm. 
H. Harford, esq. and dau. of the late John 
King, esq. of Grosvenor-pl. 

In Maddox-st. Lieut.-Col. Richard-Alex- 
ander Cruise, h. p. unatt. 4th son of Rd. C. 
esq. of Ruhood, co. Meath. He attained 
the rank of Lieut.-Col. in 1826. 

May 7. In Portland-pl. aged 67, John 
Hornby, esq. of the Hook, near Tichfield. 

May 8. In Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. 
aged 78, Mrs. Elizabeth Ward. 

At Southwood-house, Highgate, Mrs. 
Charlotte Longman, sister to T. N. Long- 
man, esq. of Paternoster-row, and Hampstead. 

At Spring-garden Terrace, aged 88, Eliz. 
widow of the late Gen. Rochfort, Rl. Art. 

May 9. At an advanced age, Mrs. Por- 
tia Young, sister of Sir W. Young, Bart. 
late Governor of the island of Tobago, and 
dau. of the late Sir W. Young, Bart. uf De- 
laford, near Iver, in the county of Bucks. 

May 10. At Park-crescent, Portland-pl. 
aged 15 months, Duncan, youngest son of 
Ralph Bernal, esq. M.P. 

May 11. Frances-Johnstone, widow of 
Joseph Sherburne, esq. of the Bengal civil 
establ., and niece to the late Lord Kinnaird. 

In Broad-st.-buildings, aged 72, John 
Saunderson, esq. 

In Kentish Town, aged 78, Henry Cox- 
well, esq. 

fo Baker-st. aged 83, Mrs. C. Anderson. 

May 12. At Greenwich, aged 37, Al- 
bany-Howard Wilson, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

At Camberwell, aged 72, Tho. Burn, esq. 

May 13. In Devonshire-pl. aged 51, 
Charles Bevan, esq. 

Aged 77, Samuel Purkis, esq. 

May 14. In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Ca- 
therine-Delicia, wife of Robert Walters, esq. 

In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 48, Ebe- 
nezer Sheldon, esq. 

May 15. Aged 74, Mrs. F. Baumer, of 
Albemarle-st. 

In Upper Norton-st. aged 16, Arthur, 5th 
son of the late Thomas Greatorex, esq. 

May 16. Aged 69, Neil Black, esq. of 
Bread-st. 

May 17. In Bedford-sq. Charlotte, wife 
of John S. Gregory, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 74, the widow of Joseph Gibbons, 
esq. of Huntley-st. Torrington. sq. 





Berxs.—April 20. At the Vicarage, 
Sutton Courtney, Anne-Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. George Andrews. 

May 8. At Ditton-house, near Maiden- 
head, aged 71, Elizabeth, widow of James 
Brant, esq. 

CamBriDGE.—April 10. 
aged 69, J. W. Cornell, esq. 

Cuester.—May 9. At Eddisbury, aged 


At Gazeley, 
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57, James Whittingham, esq. formerly of 
Earl’s Mead, near Bristol. 

Devon.—4pril 15. Aged 80, Sam. Trem- 
lett, esq. an eminent merchant of Exeter. 

April 24. At Exeter, aged 27, Charles 
Hayman. He lost his sight so young as to 
have no knowledge of its blessings, and, like 
many other unfortunates of this description, 
early became susceptible of the charms of 
music. He was for years an attendant on 
the services in the Cathedral, with all parts 
of which he was perfectly acquainted; and, 
on hearing their voices, and in many cases 
even their footsteps, could call all persons 
helonging to it by name. His memory was 
most retentive; he entered with ardour into 
all matters of local and general politics, 
and in the Courts of Justice, and wherever 
any thing of a public nature was going on, 
no matter how great the throng, or incon- 
venient the pressure, Charles was there, and 
his descriptions afterwards were highly 
graphic and marked with the strictest fide- 
lity. From one quarter of the city tu the 
other, he passed alone and readily. He was 
born and died in the parish of the Holy 
Trinity, —was most inoffensive in his con- 
duct, and beloved by all, 

April 27. At Exeter, aged 45, Eleanor 
Philippa, widow of Lieut.-Col. Charles Pa- 
terson, 38th Regt. and 3d dau. of late Vice- 
Admiral Dacres. 

April 29. At Dawlish, aged 76, the 
widow of Col. Chapman. 

At Plymouth, from an accidental fall from 
the mess-room balcony, Lieut. Coulson, of 
73rd regt. 

May 2. At the house of her sister, Mrs. 
M. C. King, of Torquay, Sophia-Stuart, 
wife of Benj. Sanders, esq. of Farleigh, 
Hants. 

May 6. At Tiverton, aged 57, Mr. Ren- 
dell, solicitor, 

May 11. At Teignmouth, Vevers Ro- 
binson, esq. 

Dorset.—4pril 15. At Weymouth, 
aged 72, T. Tapp, esq. of Dorchester. 

April i8. At Dorchester, aged 78, the 
widow of Thos. Chappell, esq. of Hinton St. 
George. 

April 26. At Lyme Regis, in her 52nd 
year, Maria-Elizabeth, relict of Major Bud- 
den, E. I. Co.’s Service, and dau. of the late 
John Halsay, esq. of the Council at Bombay. 

Essex.—April 27. At Great Chester- 
ford, aged 19, William, son of Henry Green, 
esq. a scholar of Jesus college, Cambridge. 

May 1. At Saffron Walden, aged 31, 
Francis Hall, esq. solicitor, town-clerk, and 
coroner. 

May 15. At Loughton, aged 68, killed 
by lightning whilst standing under a tree, 
David Powell, esq., a magistrate for the 
county. He was twice married, and has left 
thirteen children, with a widow, the sister of 
Samuel Hoare, esq. banker, of Lombard 
Street. 


Guovucester.—4pril 26. At Belle Vue, 
near Stroud, Benj. H. Browne, esq. M.D. 
late Physician to the Forces. 

May-4. At Clifton, aged 72, Elizabeth, 
relict of Rev. William Hoare, vicar-general 
of Limerick. 

May 4. At Henbury, Samuel Webb, 
esq. many years a magistrate for the county. 

May 7. Miss Camplin, daughter of the 
late John Camplin, esq. and sister to Al- 
derman Camplin, of Bristol. 

May 9. Aged 80, John Turner, esq. 
banker, of Gloucester. 

Hants.—April 15. At Portsmouth, 
aged 60, Sir George Garrett, of East Cosham 
House, Hants. He was knighted by his 
late Majesty on his visit to Portsmouth, 
Sept. 27, 1820. 

Aprit 16. At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
Helen, wife of Major Trevor. 

April 20. At Southampton, aged 38, 
Mary-Anne, wife of Major-Gen. Burrowes. 

April 22, At North Stoneham House, 
aged 56, Joseph Gubbins, esq. a retired 
Major - General in the Army. He was 
appointed Lieut. in the 67th foot 1796; in 
the 40th 1798 ; Captain 1803, Major 18th 
foot 1805, Lt.-Col. sth garrison battalion 
1806, Inspecting Field-Officer of Militia 
in Nova Scotia 1809, Colonel 1814, and 
Major-General 182:. His remains were 
interred at Stoneham. 

April 27. At West Cowes, Henry, eldest 
son of A. Kingston, esp. of Shalbourn. 

April 28. At Seuthampton, aged 29, 
the lady of Alfred G. Gilliat, esq. Her 
remains were removed to Clapham, Surrey. 

At Southampton, aged 70, Mr. Hugh 
Martin, Merchant, a native of Dublin, and 
many years a resident of St. Vincent. 

Aged 10 months, Grace-Caroline, daugh- 
ter of Major and Lady Maria Saunderson, 
of Bordean House, near Petersfield, and 
granddau. of the late Earl of Carhampton. 

At Calshot Castle, after a very long illness, 
aged 34, Edward Burrard, Captain 3rd light 
dragoons, brother to Sir Charles Burrard, 
Bart. He was the fifth son of the late Lt. 
Gen. Sir Harry Burrard, by Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Harry Darby, esq. 

May 9. At Southampton, Anne, widow 
of the Rev. John Arnold Bromfield, Rector 
of Market Weston, Suffolk, and daughter of 
the late Sir Henry Gott, of Newland, Bucks. 

Herts.—4pril 14. At Stock House, 
near Berkhampstead, in her 75th year, 
Harriet, widow of James Gordon, esq. of 
Hill-st. Berkeley-sq., Moor Place, Herts, 
and Portbury, Somerset. 

Kent.—Fel. 9. At Sandgate, Joseph 
Dimsdale, esq. of Cornhili, banker, and of 
Upton, Essex. He married, Dec. 5, 1811, 
the only daughter of Mr. Joseph Cockfield, 
the writer of the series of letters published 
in the fifth volume of Mr. Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 
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April 4. Of cholera, a few hours only 
after the commencement of the attack, J. 
Marshall, esq. Mayor of Queenborough. 

April 7. At Sandgate, in her 14th year, 
Clara, youngest dau. of late Robert Nicho- 
las, esq. cf Ashton Keynes, lute Chairman 
of the Board of Excise. 

Lately. Accidentally drowned off Hythe, 
while cruising in H. M. revenue cutter De- 
fence, aged 22, Mr. Hugh Hughes, son of 
Dr. Hughes, of Plymouth. 

May 7. At the house of her brother, 
the Rev. S. Sanderson, Sydenham, Char- 
lotte, dau. of the Rev. Alfred Sanderson, 
Vicar of Aston-Blanc, Gloucestershire. 

May 9. At Charlton, Kent, Lady Smith, 
wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Smith, R.A. 

Lancasutre.—Lately. At Manchester, 
Elizabeth, wife of R. Smith, esq. and dau. 
of the late E. Turner, esq. banker, of Truro. 

May 9. At Davyhulme-hall, aged 22, 
Henry, eldest son of Robert J. J. Nor- 
Feys, esq. 

Lincotnsuire. — May 1. At Boston, 
aged 41, Thos. Lushington Edwards, esq. 
collector of the Customs, 

Norro.x. — April 15. At Lynn, the 
wife of Win. Swatman, esq. collector of the 
Customs, and dau. of Wm. Lane, who for- 
merly held the same situation. Her mo- 
ther is recently deceased at Bath. 

Lately, At Illeringham, aged 77, Rob. 
Copeman, esq. 

May 16. At Lynn, R. Green, esq. an 
Alderman of that berough. 

NortHamMpTon.—April 17. At Pres- 
ton Capes, in his 82nd year, Mr. Edward 
Harris, upwards of 50 years master of the 
Free School. 

NortTuuMBerLann.—April 18. At New- 
castle, aged 81, Matthew Carr, esq. 

Lately. — Near Newcastle, Lieut. Wm. 
Selby, R.N. 

May 11. At Newcastle, aged 51, Chris- 
topher Cookson, esq. Barrister-at-law, Re- 
corder of Newcastle, and also of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, fifth son of Isaac Cookson, 
esq. of Whithill, near Durham. 

Norts.— April 28. At Nottingham, 
aged 25, the Rev. Charles Thurman, pastor 
of the independent church, Ripley, Hants, 
and late of Homerton-college. 

Oxon.— April 22. At Headington, aged 
55, Mr. Charles Jackson, for many years a 
teacher of the flute in the University of Ox- 
ford. 

April 30. At Oxford, aged 77, Wm. 
Halse, esq. one of the Members of the Cor- 
poration. He was elected Common Coun- 
cilman 1793; Chamberlain (with Mr. Cole- 
man) 1798; and Bailiff (with Mr. Ald. 
Parsons) 1803. 

Satop.— April 14. At Bicton, Harriet- 
Constantia, widow of Richard Jenkins, esq. 
and mother of Richard Jenkins, esq. the 
present M.P. for Shrewsbury. 

April29. At Meertown, aged 84, Sa- 
muel Partridge, esq. 
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Lately. At Shrewsbury, aged 78, Joseph 
Sutton, esq. surgeon extraordinary to the 
Salop [ofirmary. 

At Ludlow, aged 31, Margaret, wife of 
the Rev. P. Whitcombe, and eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Mr. Evans, of Kingsland, Here- 
fordshire. 

Somerset.—April 2. At Weare, aged 
100 years, Mr. Jas. Pyther, hetter known 
by the name of Daddy Red Cap; who 
vended butter in Bristol market for upwards 
of 80 years. He has left behind him four 
generations, 

April 13. Aged 78, Robert Clement, 
esq. of Bath, formerly banker of that city. 

Aprit 39. At Yeovil, aged 86, Wm. 
Row, esq. of Lyde. 

Srarrorp.—April 18. At Madeley ma- 
nor-house, in his 50th year, Foster Cunliffe 
Offiey, esq. M.P. for Chester, eldest son and 
heir apparent of Sir Foster Cunliffe, Bart. 
He was returned to Parliament in 1831, 
and rechosen at the last election. He mar- 
ried April 19, 1809, the Hon. Emma Crewe, 
only sister to the present Lord Crewe, in me- 
mory of whose lineal paternal ancestors he 
took the name of Offley; but had no family. 

Surrotx.—April 9. At Tostock, aged 
58, Orbell Ray, esq. eldest son of the late 
Rev. Orbell Ray (see our vol. xc1x. ii. 187). 

Apil 24. At Binsgay, the widow of 
General Kelso. 

May 15. Thomas Gin, miller, of Park- 
ham, having entered on the 100th year of 
his age the day of his death. 

Surrey.—May 17. At Wimbledon, aged 
56, John Samuel Hudson, esq. uncle to Sir 
George Joseph Palmer, Bart. of Wanlip, co. 
Leicester. He was the fourth and youngest 
son of Sir Charles Grave Hudson, the first 
Bart. of that piace, by his first wife Cathe-~ 
rine-Susannah, eldest dau. and coheir of 
Henry Palmer, of Wanlip, esq. 

Sussex.—April 16. Aged 87, Sir Henry 
Blackburn. He was knighted when Con- 
stable of Lewes, on presenting an address 
to the King, in May, 1782. 

April19. At Brighton, the Hon. Caro- 
line-Anne Hughes, dau. of Lord Dinorben. 

April 21. At Hastings, aged 70, Maria- 
Theresa, wife of Sir James Craufurd, of Kil- 
birney, co. Stirling, Bart.. and aunt to Lord 
Viscount Gage. She was born April 4, 
1762, the eldest dau. of General the Hon. 
Thomas Gage, by Margaret, dau. of Peter 
Kemble, esq.; was married March 2, 1792, 
to Sir James Craufurd, by whom she has 
left a son and heir. Her Ladyship had sur- 
vived her next sister, Lady Blake, exactly 
three months (see pp. 188, 462). 

At Chichester, aged 32, Eliz.-Catharine, 
dau, of the late Capt. William Blackwell, 
R. Eng. 

April 23. At Hartfield, in her 48th year, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. Jowett, Rec- 
tor of Silk Willoughby, Lincolnshire. 

April 25. At Worthing, aged 62, Wm. 
Bryan, esq. 
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Warwick.—April 23. At Leamington, 
Eliz.-Sarah, wife of Sir Peter Payne, Bart. 
M.P. of Kouston-hall, Northamptonshire. 
She was the only dau. of Samuel Steward, 
esq. was married in 1789, and has left a nu- 
merous family. 

May7. At Warwick, aged 15, Charles- 
Wn. youngest son of Colonel Acklom. 

May 18. At Nuneaton, aged 84, Mr. 
Thomas Onion. 

Witts —March 30. At Broad Hinton, 
in her 30th year, Mary, wife of Mr. Wm. 
Ruddle Brown. She was married March 
21, 1822, and died at the birth of her se- 
cond child. 

Worcester. — Lately. Aged 28, Mr. 
Thos. Eaton, jun. bookseller, of Worcester. 

Yorx.—April 20. Aged 51, Richard 
Waterworth, esq. of Bowthorpe, near How- 
den. Also, within a fortnight of their pa- 
rent’s death, Moram, his eldest son, and 
Alice, his youngest daughter. 

At Hull, aged 88, John West, esq. 

May 11. At Little Danby, near North- 
allerton, aged 73, John Masterman, esq. 

At York, Elizabeth, second dau. of Rear- 
Admiral Hugh Robinson. 

May 15. Aged 90, Elizabeth, widow of 
Christopher Harrison, esq. 

Scottanp.—March... Drowned, in 
riding across Solway Frith, Capt. William 
St. Clair Wemyss. His horse swam to the 
shore; but his faithful dog remained. at his 
side, and eventually perished with him. 

March 17. At Ladyrig, aged 41, Lieut. 
Andrew Robertson, on. half-pay of late 94th 
regt. or Scotch brigade, in which he served 
during the whole of the Peninsular war. 

April 17. At Perth, the wife of Capt. 
Archibald Campbell, late 99th regt. 

Iretanpo.—Feb. 21. At Cork barracks, 
Major Thomas Hill, formerly Brigade Major 
at Waterford, and for 15 years District Ad- 
jutant at Cork. 

Fel. 22. At Bannow, co. Wexford, Col. 
Boyce, late of the 13th light dragoons. 

March 11. Aged 72, Lewis Mosse, esq. 
of Belgrove, one of the oldest Magistrates 
and Jurors in the Queen’s county. 

March 24. At Booterstown, aged 81, 
Lieut.-Col. John Edwards, of Old Court, 
Bray, co. Wicklow. 

April 5. At Mountcharles, co. Donegal, 
Lieut.-General John Hughes, of Balkissock. 
He was appointed Ensign in the 33d foot 
1779, and Lieut. in the same 1781, and 
served for seven years in the East Indies ; 
but, returning in 1787 in ill health, he 
entered the life guards, in which he was ap- 
pointed a supernumerary Major in 1794, 
and a Colonel in the 60th foot 1798. He 
attained the brevet rank of Colonel 1808, 
of Major-Gen. 1811, and Lieut.-Gen. 1821. 

April7. At Cork, Lient. Francis-Mil- 
ner Barry, half pay 83d regiment, only bro- 
ther of the late Dr. Milner Barry, of that 
city. He was engaged in the principal ac- 
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tions of the Peninsular war, and received 
wounds at the battles of Talavera and Ni- 
velle, and siege of Badajoz. 

April 11. In Dublin, in his 80th year, 
Col. Charles Handfield, of Hermitage, near 
Lucan, for 24 years Commissary-general of 
Ireland. He was the youngest and last sur- 
viving son of Lieut.-Col. Juhn Handfield, 
who commanded the 40th foot at the siege 
of Louisbourg. He was appointed Ensign 
in the 22d segiment 1769, Lieut. 1772, 
Capt. and Lieut. in the same corps 1780, 
Lieut.-Col. in the 89th 1793, and Colonel 
in the army 1797. He has left one son, 
Capt. Edward Handfield, R.N. and seven 
daughters. 

April 11. At Cork, the widow of Lieut.- 
Col. Nagle. 

April17. At Mountpleasant, near Ra- 
nelagh, aged 66, Wilhelmina, widow of the 
Very Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan, A.M. the 
celebrated Dean of Killalla, fifth dau. of 
Goddard Richards, late of Grange, co. Wex- 
ford, esq. 

April i9. At Mount Henry, co. Wex- 
ford, Gabriel Rice Richmond, esq. Inspec- 
tor of Military Hospitals. 

Latety. At Cork, Sir A. Browne Hayes, 
Knt. He served many years at Botany 
Bay a commuted sentence for the abdue- 
tion of the rich Quakeress, Miss Pike, of 
Cork; and was twice shipwrecked. Since 
his return to Cork, he lived retired. 

At Derrycarn, co. Leitrin., the seat of 
her brother, Anna, dau. of the late Ma- 
thew Nisbett, esq. 

At Kilmaden, co. Waterford, J. Backas, 
who would have been 105 in June. He 
retained his understanding to the last. A 
few months ago he was employed driving 
cattle, and until within the last six years he 
worked at his ordinary occupation of tilling 
the ground, 

In Cork, Capt. W. Lloyd, R.N. 

At Rockforest, Cork, aged 73, Isabella, 
widow of Sir J. L. Cotter, Bart. She was 
a daughter of the Rev. James Hingston, of 
Agiis, co. Cork, was married first to George 
Brereton, esq. of co. Carlow, and afterwards 
became the second wife of Sir J. L. Cotter. 

May 10. At Dublin, Mrs. Moore, mo- 
ther of the illustrious Poet. Her intellect 
was of the highest order, and it is stated to 
have been a fixed rule with Mr. Moore, to 
write twice a week to her. 

Asroad.—Nov.16. At Prince of Wales’ 
Island, Thomas Reginald Colman Mantell, 
Capt. 48th Madras N. I., eldest son of the 
late Rev. Thomas Mantell, Rector of Fren- 
sham, Surrey, and only brother of the Rev. 
E. R. Mantell, Vicar of Louth. 

Dec. 23. At Lima, South America, aged 
40, Thomas Templeman, jun., eldest son of 
Thomas Templeman, esq. of Ramsgate. 

‘el. 4. Drowned, in crossing the Fish 
River, near the Cape of Good Hope, Lieut. 
Adye, 98th regt. 
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Feb. 26. At Surinam, Arthur Farwell, 
esq. son of Col. Farwell, of Totnes. 

March 10. At Gibraltar, Capt. George 
Browne, of the 60th Rifles; eldest son of 
Colonel the Hon. Arthur Browne, (cousin 
to the Marquess of Sligo) by Anne, dau. of 
Joho Gardiner, M.D. 

Lately.—At Rouen, where he was resi- 
dent, Wm. Bryant Worrell, esq., eldest son 
of the late Jonathan Worrell, esq of Juniper 
Hall, Mickleham. 

At Potorski, on the frontiers of Lithua- 
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nia, Demetrius Grabousky, at the patriarchal 
age of 169 years. 

At Paris, of the cholera morbus, M. de 
Chauvelin, of diplomatic fame, who com- 
menced his career by an embassy to Eng- 
land in an early stage of the French Re- 
volution, when Louis XVI. was vacillating 
between a constitutional monarchy and an- 
nihilation. 

April2. At Montreal, Lower Canada, 
Amelia, third dau. of William Maitland, esq. 
late of Exeter. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 25 to May 22, 1832. 





Christened. Puried. 
Males - 984 1992 Males - 868 
Females - 1008 § ‘ Females- 859 


Whereof have died (stillborn and) under two 
years old 


40 and 50 189 


2and 5 194 | 50and 60186 

1727 ¢ 5and10 74 | 60 and 70144 
“~ g JiOand20 83| 70 and 80 114 
= )20and80 119] 80and 90 45 

& (30 and 40 157 | 90and100 5 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated till May 30. 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a. «£4 i & » 
33 11 34 9 54.63 








PRICE OF HOPS, May 25. 





Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 

a «& s. d. aS © 

61 5 34 3 21 3 
Kent Bags.......2+.++ 4i, 10s. to 61. 19s. 
GREENE, scnccrrcssacrse 4l. 4s. to 5l. 12s. 
I re Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 
Farnham (fine)...... 94. Os. to 121. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AN 


Farnham(seconds)...7/. 0s. to 9/. Os. 
Kent Pockets..... ... sl. Os. to 8/. Oy. 
BIS cinenceucknichamanie 4l. 18s. to 6’. Os, 
CR ee 5l. Os. to 7/. Os, 


D STRAW, May 25. 


Smithfield, Hay 3/, 10s. to 41. 15s. Straw 1. 13s, to 11,18s. Clover 4/. 15s. to 61. 0+. 
SMITHFIELD, May 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


See irhemenile 8s. 2i. to 3s. 107. 
PN iccntccnthatenves 8s. 10d. to 4s. 10d. 
NUE Sse chsassenbncinesns 3s. 8d. to 4s. 10d. 
Pe sidkcketensmsmmasnccs 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 


MO bictcnbuni» Sew ee 
Head of Cattle at Market, May 28: 
Beasts ........... 2,243 Calves 178 
Sheep and Lambs 17,930 Pigs 150 


COAL MARKET, May 28.—Wallsends, from 19s. Od. to 21s. 3d. per ton. 


Other sorts from 1 


Gs. 6d. to 19s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. Od. Yellow Russia, 46s. Od. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 62s. Mottled 70s. Curd, 74 


s.—CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHAR 


ES, May 28, 1832, 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuens, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 





Birmingham Canal, 239, 


Ellesmere and Chester, 76. 





Grand Junction, 2324.— 


Kennet and Avon, 253.-—Leeds and Liverpool, 425.—Regent’s, 174.—Rochdale, 81.— 


St. Katharine 





London Dock Stock, 644. 
and Manchester Railway, 200. 
sex, 72. Globe Insurance, 
Gas Light, 50}. 
General United, 13 dis. 














Imperial, 47}. 








Phoenix ditto, 24 pm. 
Canada Land Company, 494. 

















"8, 75%. West India, 111. Liverpool, 
Grand Junction Water Works, 51. West Middle- 
136. Guardian, 26. Hope, 54. Chartered 





Independent, 394. 
Reversionary Interest, 110. 





For prices of all other Shares, inquire as abuve. 














Fahrenheit’s Therm 
a“ 


























From April 26 to May 
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25, 1832, both inclusive. 
; Fahrenheit’s Therm. 













































































' a ya 
wet el a al _ ster, 5. 
oS 5 2) = 3S Weather. 3S ls el = io = Weather. 
B5i92| 2 |2.% Barom. esle2is |2.4/Barom. 
AS 74 | of AZ iowa ae, 
April} ° | ° | ° jin. pts. Magi) '% | 0% 1° jit que} 
26 | 43 | 48 | 44 | 29, 75 cl’dy & rain 11 | 50 | 58 44 | 30, QU/el’dy & rain 
27 | 50 | 54 | 44 » 84.do. 12 | 49 | Al | 40 |: 29, 90/do. & fair 
23 | 49 | 53 | 45 | » 68 do. 13 | 45 | 51 41 » 70\windy & shrs, 
29 5! | 56 | 46 || ,50do. & fair 14 | 48 | 52 | 45 » 76 cloudy 
30 | 50 | 55 | 50 |! , 34 do. do. 15 | 47 | 56 | 42 » 75\do. 
M.! | 47 | 49 | 49 ||, 85 rain 16 | 48 | 56 | 41 » 80\do & fair 
2); 52/60} 50 || ,80do. & fair 17 | 47 | 57 | 48 » 84\do, & rain 
3 | 57 | 58 | 50 || ,40'do. & cloudy) 18 | 54 | 61 | 47 || 30, O7\do. & fair 
4| 47/50) 45 | , 73'clouly 19 | 57 | 66 | 49 » 18\do. do. 
5 | 52 | 57 | 58 | 30,06do.& rain | 20 | 60 | 65 | 50 » 15)fair 
6 | 54 | 65 | 64 , 02/fair & cloudy'| 21 | 59 | 69 | 56 » 18\do. 
7 | 64 | 75 | 56 |, 29, 80\fair | 22 | 60 | 67.| 57 » 18|cloudy 
8 | 59 | 68 | 45 || 80, O0/do, & cloudy) 23 | 61 | 68 | 54 » 20 fair aud do. 
9 | 47/52) 41) =, 22/do. do, || 24 | 59 | 69 | 55 » 28\do, do, 
10 | 46 | 51 | 40) 83\da.do. | 25 | 60 68 | 59, 17 /do. do. 
' {I ‘ 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 27, to May 25, 1832, loth inclusive. 
. | | 
= | Ye 3a e - ro 3 g s las 
SSE SESE Esce 2 Ssivsed 2 as ax zi, 
ema] &e1 25 ES 2s AR /S-\Ges yz iE E) 1000. 
<| | om | oo |e fom) Sle < = os 
271199 |844 4,85$ 5——| 91§ 93% 23/100§| 16320334 5 pm.| 82% 15 16 pm. 
28 200 |838% 4/844 5—| 914924 3,100%, 16% 20354 5 pm.|——) 15 16 pm. 
30 2024) 84 853 —— 91492§ 3$100§ 163 203% 5 pm. i——| 16 la pm, 
.—_— ———_. aa — —_ ——_ 
2208 844 4\85% 4g 91g 91g 93% 25 1005 163205 4 5 pm.| 825! 14 15 pm. 
320741833 4/84¢ 5—| 91g92% 3 100% 169/204 5 6 pm. 14 16 pm. 
4/206 |84 3§ 84% 4% 914) 91g 92% $1004 163 4 5 pm.) 81%) 15 16 pm. 
5206 |83% 441844 5—— 914924 34/100§ 16320535 4 pm.|—) 15 16 pm. 
7'204484 33/843 s—| 91$.92% 3 100g) 16§2053;5 4 pm.—— 15 16 pm. 
8205 \83g 4843 4 91$ 92g 31003 163 -————_—_——_ 15 13 pm. 
9204 |83g 3|/844 4— 903'924 21003 169206 3 4 pm.—— 13 14 pm, 
10,202482¢ §83f §—) 90591g $1003, 16% 2pm. —! 13 11 pm. 
11.200 '82g 283% 3'——| 894914903 994 205 par 11 8 pm. 
1220123824 3834 {—) 89790§ 1) 99% 16%,20341 2 dis.| 803; 10 8 pm. 
14/2004 82g 3/83 #—, 89g 90g 1) 995) 163 2 1 dis.) 803! 9 6 pm. 
15.201 \824 $83§ %—! 89391990§ 99%) 1634/2033 4 dis. 6 5 pm. 
16202 83% 4849 E—, 914,91¢ 231003) 165 | 2dis. (——| 7 9 pm. 
17/2013 83§ 4/845 g~-——| 91992 §1004| 164—/2 1 dis.——, 8 9 pm. 
18 2014834 §)844 —— 9139925 41003 ———wt 2a ——| 7 6 pm. 
19203 |\83% 4/84% 5g — 913924 3 100%! 163 par 1 dis. 7 10 pm. 
Q1.—84¢ 4/854 4— 923933 31003 163— ——— 13: 14: im: 
22'205$84% $854 8! 91g) 923:934 3 1005| 1692053) par — 11 10 pm. 
23.206 \844 $854 g#— 929 92g 41003) 163 par 1 pm. 9 12 pm, 
24.205 (844 4853 5——! 91593$ 41003 164210 par 1 dis. 10 31 pm, 
9512044} 84§ iss § 92 | 92 [93g $!t00g 16412094! par 10 11 pm. 


South Sea Stock, May 2, 943;—16, 943 ;—21, 95;—-25, 943. 
New South Sea Annuities, May 4, 823 ;—12, 824. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 





late Ricuarpson, Goopiuck, 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 


ani Co, 





